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| JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Recitals 
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CARL FIOUE, PIANO 

KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 

| FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 

| 128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


West zoth St., New York. 


LOUIS CORNELL, 
CONCERT PIANIST 
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THE NEW YORK 
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VOCAL CULTURE, 
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musical education to students 
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from the begining to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 
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West 126th St., New York 
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BRUNO HUHN, 
41 West asth St., New York. 
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DICTION, REPERTOIRE, 
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m@ person at the 166 West 79th St., N. Y. 


MABEL KING°“™” 


Concert Recital Oratorio 
Address: 333 Jucunda St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SM GARDNER Pictinis 


AVAILABLE FOR CORCERTS. 
Address Musical Courier, - 


i: LEVY 








New York 





PIANIST 





Kimball Hall 
Chicago 














Management: Alma Voedisoh, 3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, ill. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 











Address, 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNE 


130 West 97th Street a 


wassui 7, BPS 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TORPADIE 


Soprano 


Address: Music League of 
America, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


“*A sincere artist, and one whom It will be 
a pleasure to hear again.”"— N. Y. Tribune 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway. New York. Room 67. Phone. Bryant 5354 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 W. 57th St., New York 
(Mason & Hamlin Piano) 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


Studio: 267 Vernon Avenue, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Phone, 5163 Williamsburg. 


Garolm WILLARD rs 


Teacher of 
Vocal Music 


New York City 








Panza 























FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDIGE BLYE jis: 
Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 





PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 





Studio: Carnegie Hall : New York 
H 

sBUTLER 
x Concerts 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED 


612 Fine Arts Bullding, 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1915-16 King Edward Apt’ 4 Bayard p Pittsburgh 
Business Address ; 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


DUNNING SYST Or Improvepo Music 

Stupy For BEGINNERS, 
Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 8 West 4oth 
St. New York City. Western address: Portland, 
re. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Oratorios, Recitals 
Chicago, II. 


Chicago, I11. 











Concerts, 
1353 N. State St., 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
-_ May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 








Management: 





REUBEN H. 


am DAVIES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
and TEACHER 
180 Claremont Avenue New York 

Phone, Morningside 4773 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - ° e 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orengiet and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., 








Chicago 





ew Yor 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BA Ss S$ re 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Management : Alma Voedisch 
3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, III. 


OHN B. MILLER,» 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


HAZEL EDENsorrano 
ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, At Homes, Fes- 
tivals, etc. For dates, particulars, etc., address 
Jutius Daiper, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago. 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





























939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Coimmb 


SHUMSKY-MARIC 


TENOR 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Russian, Italian, German and French Repertoire. 
Approved by Julio and Titto Riccordi, Tamagno, 
Brogi, De-Falco, Etc 
Metropolitan Open © House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, 





Studio: 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 

















For Information 
Address - - 


Virgil Conservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


LaForge Murphy 


_ DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pupils accepted 
5000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, Kenwood 4042 


GAGLIANO 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
330 W. 95th Street. New York Phone: River 6137 


 : FINNEGAN 


sh Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management, 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
50! Fifth Avenue, New York 
Personal address: 479 West 146th 
St.. N. Y. Tel. 4940-M Audubon, 
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DIRECTION 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th St.. NEW YORK 
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MADAME VALERI. Lhe 
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ot be corrected by her ability, tremo 
raining has not gone so far as to o 
vocal chords.” 
1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 











MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Thee Bile 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


lan Angeles, Cal. 





Chicago. 


ENRY 
tuo L FOUNDER 
CONDUCTOR: The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 
Clab of Phila. VOICE 








DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: 
1 FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Filth Avenue New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 ‘Fine Arts. Arts Annex CHICAGO, II ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccouns: ACCOMPANIST 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr. Pavut 


. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church 
2ad and Walnut Sts. Philadelphie. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 






































VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 
= DLLING 
HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
~~ s 
ith.. 
} s 
| A 
ae - ma 
; TENOR——COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evening Song” “A Little 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Starlight” (waltz song) 
New York 


Hote! Marie Antoinette, presdees, 66th and oTth Sts., 
HALL 


LET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 





CHRISTINE 


SCHUTZ 


CON TRALTO 








“Thoroughly musical, gift- 
ed with a voice of extensive 
range and excellent quality.” 
—Berlin Tageblatt. 

“A voice of splendid dra 
matic quality.” New York 
Sun 

Exclusive Management: 

WALTER ANDERSON, 
171 W. s7th St., New York. 

GRACE 





“She has real quality 
of tone and color,” 
London Daily Telegraph 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, N, Y. 
Personal Address: 2128 Broadway, N. Y. 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4422 














10 S. 18th Street 


Philadelphi 


K LIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teach- 
er, Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; three years at Institute 
of Musical Art. 
Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 


614 Fine Arts Building, 
Home or tHe BretHoven 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








Columbus 2329 





Chicago 
TRIo 








Chicago 








BERGEY 
Chicago Opera Schoo! 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, lil. 


Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler 
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NEW YORK 
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CINCINNATI 
OWNERS OF THE 





THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 














A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 





























“ . wh 
hy A een Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicar 
PAR ls ° Courier. 
L Contraltto} CARLO NICOSIA 
T aa Formerly conductor with Century and 
, CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL > ; 
A Address 605 West 112th Street, New York. Coaching payne ne English 
Telephi ne: Morningside J 191. ie 5 West 6sth St., New York. ° 
pianist Composer, Voice Instructor ano Coacu. 
| Assistant Teacher to 
} Leas 229 West 1ogth St., N. Y. Phone, Riverside 1374. 
um. MeCONNELL | us, CADMAN 


VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 
McConnell Vocal Trio 
839 West End Ave., New York. Phone River 6439 


*RIGHARDSON= 


E Management: Master Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
*hone, Edgewater 2070 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
23 West 42nd Street $3 New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE 222= 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “°s2.n.nnni"* 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, lll, 
Phone, Harrison 2255 





COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
‘Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-GMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 00., BOSTON 


BURTON tener 


Oratorio : Concert : Opera 


KEYES 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


M t, The Wolfeohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
34th St. oo New York. Personal address, St. Hubert 
Hotel, 120 W 57th St., N. Y. Phone 2365 Circle 


PLATON BROUNOFF 








AMIOMAD 








MARGARET CONTRALTO 

















MRS. GARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 





Voice Culture and Coach of Russian Songs 
Vocal and Piano Recitals on Russian Music. 


of Alma Gluck, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Maude Caine, and others, 


147 West 111th Street 
Phone, 8564 Cathedral 


Teacher 


New York 





VIRGIL 


AMERICAN CONSERVATOR 


1 School of Music 


AUTUMN SESSION begins Mon., Sept. 

zoth in St. Petersburg, Florida. For 

ticulars address Secretary, Executive Office, 
567 Third Ave., New York. 


Vir 





Kimball Hall, Wabash 
Ave. and Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John J, Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. 

Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, E. 
Warren K. Howe, John T. Read, Charles 
La Ber 

Organ Wilhelm Middelschulte. 

Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 


Theory—Adolf Weidig, Arthur Olaf Andersen. 
Public School Music—O, E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalog mailed free, 











CINCINNATI CONSERVAT Y 


ynducted 
European conserevatories, 


“aocheage MUSIC — Languages 


wo 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertna Baur, Directress, 


of MUSIC. | 





ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 
1ccording to methods of most progressive 


Faculty of International Reputation, 


I nceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 


Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 


Students may enter at any time, 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker es $3 4 


qualities and durability 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


oe ee oe 
oe oe se ee oe 


- oe oe 
e ee ee 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 


MAKERS 

















BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 
83 HOLLAND, MICH. 











FACTORY, 33 
VOICE 


MARGOLIS cure 


s 
A 
M 
U 
E 
L 528 Riverside Drive, N.Y. Morningside 1776 





SLUTIGER GANNON |: 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Il. 


Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts 
SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Certificates and Diplomas authorized by State of 
Illinois and accredited by Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, Catalogue mailed free. 

630 Fine Arts Bldg., ‘Calenge. 


Emi J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
Address; 217 E. 7ist St., N. Y. City Phone 923 Lenox 





x Contralto 
E o me | : Concert: Roettet and Opera 


Phone: — id 2319 9 Lakside Place, Chicago 
Direction HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, 64 4 ten Buren Street, Chicago 


HERBERT MILLER Baron 

















716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 
LOIS BROWN pranist 
5412 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


fanagement: J E. “Allen, 
421 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 


Address 414 West 12ist St., New York. 
Management: Wolfisohn Musical Bureau 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 


of Violin” 


4 books, first principles to high- 
est virtuosity. Ask for History 

































EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Jr. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Special attention given to voice production, inter 
pretation, ——— and lyric diction, 


Studio: 260 W. Wednesdays and Saturdays 
coke Cirele 6580. 

L 

Oo 

4 

oe 1 and Piano Instruction 


Studios: Ma v 72nd St., New York. Phone Columbus 3375 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Adéress, Suite 1107, First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


CONTI-BERENGUER 


Solo Harpist of Chicago Opera Association. 
Now accepting pupils in New York. 
54 East 34th St. Tel., Srey Hill enti 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


CLARKE Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with His Company 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being Booked 
Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, III. 


" BIGGS 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Soloist at San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions 
131 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A 
M 
E 
L 
I 
A 


























Cincinnati, 0. Odd Fellows Tempie, Room 608, Cor. 7th & Elm Sts, 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Special course in Tone-placement, Respiration, 
Physical Development. 
Injured voices restored, 
defects remedied, 


cause demonstrated, 


Yon Studios 


853 CARNEGIE HALL, bags 34 YORK 
Telephone Circle 9 

















TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 











108 W. 111th St.,'New York City Phone Cathedral 8905 


of Belgian School. Enclose S. C. YON—Vocal; Piano; Instructor 

stamp. Address Registrar at Sacred Heart Academy, 

MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL P. A. YON—Organ; Piano; Composition: 

Tel, 8268, Schuyler, 51 W. 76th St., N.Y. Organist-Choirmaster, St. Francis 
Xavier Church, N. Y¥ 

oenne SCHEREK, Orebetrel Director, J. C. UNGERER — Gregorian; Liturgy; 
Pianist, Accompanist connected with School Organ: Organist- - Choirmaster, St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, 
ALOIS 








Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address J. L. Hogan, 489 Fifth Ave., Room 712, 
New York. 
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PREMIERE OF THE BALLET RUSSE. 


Serge de Diaghileff Brings Russian Company of Dancers to 
America—Brilliant Opening at the Century Theatre. 


The much heralded Russian ballet ensemble which 
has been stirring the audiences of Europe to en- 
thusiasm during the past few years, made its 
initial appearance before the American public at 
the Century Theatre last Monday evening, Jan- 
wary 17. 

The official announcement read: 
rangement with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
the Metropolitan Ballet Company, Inc., presents for 
the first time in America, Serge de Diaghileff’s 
Ballet Russe, two weeks at the Century Theatre, 
four weeks at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
a tour of the principal cities of the United States,” 


“By special ar- 


from which it appears that some of the Metropolitan 
Opera directorate have formed a separate company 
in order to undertake the showing of the Diaghileff 
troupe throughout this country. The tour will follow 
the fortnight’s engagement at the Century, and the 
appearances at the Metropolitan are scheduled to 
take place after the travels of the dancing company 
concluded. The 
contract with the 
Diaghileff troupe was 
made in Europe some 


are 


time ago, when the ag- wy 
gregation numbered 
among its principals 
such _ terpsichorean 
as Karsarvina, 
and 


“stars” 
Nijinsky, Fokine 
okina. For political 
and other reasons none 
of the famous quartet 
accompanied the Diag 
hileff Dallet 
America. 
The story of the 
formation of the Diag 


Russe to 


one 
that told 
often, and only the bare 
outline of the 
need be recalled here. 
For many the 
ballet at the Imperial 
Petrograd 


hileff ensemble 1s 
has been 
facts 


years 


Opera in 
has been  concededly 
the best in the world, 
but the style of danc- 
ing was based on the 
traditional figures and 
choreographic 
for 


general 
methods in 
several centuries in 
Italy France. 
Serge de Diaghileff 
conceived the idea of 
widening the scope of 
the dancing art, and 
combining with it pan- 


use 


and 


XENIA MACLEZOVA. 


“ir ° In “L’Oiseau de Feu.” 
tomimic expression, 
the representation of 
unspoken drama and 


comedy, and surround- 


a a a 








ing the whole with costumes, scenery and music 
devised especially for each pantomime and storied 
dance. Stravinsky and Debussy were the best 
known of the composers whom Diaghileff secured 
as his musical collaborators, and Bakst, the Russian 
painter, became the associate of the scheme in the 
departments of scenic painting and costume de- 
signing. Various celebrated dancers laid out the 
choreographic plans and Diaghileff supervised and 
The Diaghileff 


once and con 


directed the entire production. 
Ballet Russe made a 
tinued to be the reigning dancing attraction in 
Europe until the war broke out and the difficulties 
of travel through the various belligerent countries 
One of the most re 


sensation at 


precluded further touring. 
markable effects of the Diaghileff costuming was 
the establishment of a women’s 


fashions in Paris, based on the Bakst conceptions 


new style of 


That style since has swept all over 


and creations. 
the fashionable world. 








an @2° ame & 2 @ i, ati din ie te es ae 


New Features of Ensemble and Novel Color, Scenic, and Costume 


Effects Create Striking Impression. 


Last Monday the Diaghileff program consisted 


“L’Oiseau de feu,” music by 


Nuit” 


numbers, 
“Soleil de 


of four 


Stravinsky ; (games and Russian 


dances), music by Rimsky-Korsakoff; “La Prin 
cesse Enchantée,” music by Tschaikowsky ; “Sche 
hérazade,” music by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Of the 


four, the one that seemed least worth while was 


of rather 


X¢ What 


fashion which has 


“La Princesse Enchantee,” consisting 


ballet 


\dolf Bolm in a 


conventional evolutions, danced by 
Maclezova and 
been surpassed here by Pavlowa and Mordkin and 
equalled by the premiere dancers of the regular 


rhe 


s commonplace as revealed in this 


music ¢ 


Metropolitan Opera House ballet 


Tschaikowsky 
ballet episode. 

“Soleil de Nuit,” set in a startling scene of im 
pressionistic design, had racial flavor, and showed 
amusing folk dances 


a series of novel and at times 


and figures. Choral chanting accompanied some of 


the terpsichorean) manceuvres and the Rimsky 
hKorsakoft core had 
plenty of Russian col 
oring and INCISIVE 
rhythm Leonide 


Massin and M. Zweref 
did the solo dancing 
When we 
mention ot 
(The 


and “Schéhéra 


come to the 
“L’Oiseau 
de feu” Bird of 
ire’) 
zade” we reach the 


kind ol production tor 


which Diaghileff gained 
his reputation, and it 
must be said unre 
ervedly that he de 
erves it m full mea 
ure While the ( raig 


and Reinhardt ideas in 


enic imvestiture and 


uggestive costuming 
were not new to New 
York, nevertheless: the 


extreme novelty, dar 


ing and beauty of the 
picture hown in. the 
Diaghileff 


caused astonishment 


pantominy 


and admiration here 
The story of “L’O 
seau de feu” is not 
complicated one, and 
reads: “The heir pre 
sumptive to the throne 
of Russia, while hunt 
ing, captures a bird of 
flaming plumage, 0 
beautiful that he is un 
willing to restrain it 
liberty In gratitude, 
the bird pre sents him 
vith one of its magic 


feathers, and through 


this token he imme- 
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LEON BAKST, 
scenery and costumes of Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe 


lesiener f the 


diately is warned by a group of exquisite maidens 
that he will be turned to stone by the wicked ogre 
who has enchant the place Overpowered, how 
ever, by the beauty and grace of one of his new 
friends, the Czarevitch refuses to go and resigns 


to h \t the last moment, 


terrible ogre 


himself probable fate 


when thi and his monstrous retinue 


have descended upon him, the Fire Bird intervenes, 
breaks the enchantment, and enables the lovers to 


live happily ever after.” 
| 


It is nothing short of amazing to see what a 
wealth of poetry, mysticism and even emotion has 
been charmed out of the scenario just related 
The episode of the capture of the bird, although 


a bit long drawn out, is replete with dancing 
imagery of the seductive kind. The “ex- 
quisite maidens” really are exquisite in the delicacy 
The retinue of the 


‘ 


most 


and grace of their gyrations. 
ogre includes all sorts of crawling, jumping, glid- 
ing and twisting personages that give the appro- 
priate atmosphere of horror to the scene. No 
dancing chorus ever before has been treated here 
with the originality displayed by the Diaghileff 
forces. The old stock gestures, steps and postur- 
ings which our producers put into the comic operas 
and revues of Broadway were made to look child- 
Feu” 


ish and inane by comparison. “L’Oiseau de 
was a complete triumph for Diaghileff and an un- 
equivocal joy for those spectators who had imag- 
ination and poetry in their souls. The solo work of 
Maclezova, Massine and Mme. Tchernichova was 
admirable. 

Stravinsky’s music is a marvel of its kind. Of 
the modern school, it savors of the various Strauss, 
Debussy, Schénberg and Ravel methods, and yet it 
has distinct character and descriptive power. It 
seems to be the ideal idiom for the tonal illustration 
of the supernatural doings on the stage. The 
action is followed faithfully in the orchestra and 
depicted with extraordinary aptness. ‘Discords” 
there are in plenty, but also many episodes of direct 
and haunting beauty. The fairy atmosphere and 
mystic aloofness of the story never are lost in the 


Stravinsky measures. They represent a_ truly 
fecund and stimulative piece of composition. 
“Schéhérazade” is the introduction of the 


“Arabian Nights,” and covers the episode wherein 
the Schah Zeman “persuades his royal brother to test 
the fidelity of his favorite, Zobeide. Her faithless 
ness, which is shown in the wild scenes of sensuous 
joy, is completed in a shower of blood, favorites, 
eunuchs and slaves falling in the general massacre, 
while Zobeide slays herself at the feet of her 
vengeful husband.” 

The music of “Schéhérazade,” familiar to Amer- 
ican audiences through concert performances, and 
admired for its melodiousness and richness of or- 





Copyright by Bain News Service, New York. 
ERNEST ANSERMET, 
Conductor of Diaghileff Ballet 


Russe. 


chestral tints, was found even to gain in attractive: 
ness and artistic value when presented in connec- 
tion with the pantomimed story which it publishes 
in tone. The music reflects Orientalism, orgiastic 
joy, the spirit of dance, sensualism and appealing 
pathos in the closing episode of the self inflicted 
death of Zobeide after her vain plea for mercy. 

The pictures presented on the stage are magical 
in their sensuous beauty, their dramatic correctness 
and their gripping intensity. The story is climaxed 
masterfully and the audience is precipitated into 
excitement when at the height of the bac- 
(Continued on page 30.) 


real 
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News Service 
DE DIAGHILEFF (RIGHT) AND JOHN BROWN 
GENERAL MANAGER, 


Copyright by Bain 
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* TO RIGHT: SOPHIE PFLANZ, MASSINE AND MLLE, KLEMENTOVICH IN “LE SOLEIL DE NUIT.” 
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LATEST PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DIAGHILEFF BALLET. 
FLORE REVALLES IN CLEOPATRA, LEONIDE MASSINE (RIGHT) AND LABOW TCHERNICHOVA IN “L’OISEAL 
GROUP FROM “LE SOLEIL DE NUIT.” 
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N a musical | 
education, an 


accurate appre- 


ciation of tone is 
of supreme im- 
portance. Hence 
the child should 
get its first im- 
pressions from a 
Steinway Piano. 
At a moderate 
price, on con- 
venient terms, 
you can purchase 
a Steinway—the 
IDEALPIANO. | - 
The Steinway | — 


Hu 





Upright sells as | 
low as $500, the 


Grand, as low 


as $750. 























STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL | 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York — 


SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
Also pianos for rent at reasonable rates for city and country 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN OF SCHENECTADY, N. Y., TO BENEFIT 
BY NOVEL AND INTERESTING COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 





Under Direction of Inez Field Damon, Pupils Are Thoroughly Trained in Various Classes of Work—School Children’s Music 
Festival Planned. 





Schenectady, N. Y., is indeed active musically and great 
credit is due Inez Field Damon, supervisor of music in 
the Department of Public Instruction, as well as her as- 
sistants, Annie M. Johnston and Evelyn M. Warren, for 
the capable way in which they are promoting the musical 
work in the public schools there. 

There are three new departments in the work this year, 
and all, it is reported, are succeeding splendidly. A public 
school music festival, planned for next spring, is probably 
the most important innovation. On May 3 a program 
including a demonstration of sight singing methods will 
be given by children from Grades 1 to 6 inclusive. On 
May 5 a chorus of 500 children from Grades 7 and 8, as- 
sisted by the High School Orchestra, will give a program 
“Fairies’ Festival,” by Seymour 


including the cantata 


Smith. Several hundred children from the after school 
violin classes will also make their first appearance. On 
May 6 a high school chorus of 250 voices will give 


“Martha” in concert form, assisted by the High School 
Orchestra and a quartet of well known artists from New 
York City. 
The following circulars will give the reader an excellent 
idea of some of the progressive work undertaken: 
SCHENECTADY HIGH SCHOOL. 


crediting outside study in music under 
instruments of 


A plan for private in 


struction. For students of voice, piano, organ or 
the symphony orchestra, 

A pupil of the Schenectady High School who is taking regular in- 
some instrument of the 


struction im music, voice, piano, organ or 


ymphony orchestra, by complying with the following conditions, 
may secure credit from the school for work done. Such credit will 
be entered upon the school records and will be counted regularly 


towards gr aduation. 

I. There must be an application from the parent or guardian re 
questing the recognition of such instruction and agreeing to the con- 
ditions stated below: 

II. There must accompany this application a recommendation from 
the private teacher giving such details as to present musical status 
of pupil and agreeing to furnish such information regarding the pro 
ficiency of the pupil and the character of the work as shall be 
necessary for purposes of examination and record, 

III. The pupil must present himself for examination before an 
examining committee consisting of the supervisor of music in the 
high school and one of her assistants, and one recognized music 
teacher to be recommended by the principal of the high school and 
approved by the supervisor of music in the public schools and the 
superintendent of schools, 

THE STUDENT. 

Upon the fulfillment of the following conditions music will be 
credited as a regular study in the high school course: 

1, To be accepted, a student must take not less than two half 
hour lessons or one full hour lesson a week. 

2. He must practice six full hours each week. 

3. The music lessons must be taken during the entire school term 
for which credit is desired. 

4. If lessons or practice are lost they must be made up before the 
end of the term for which credit is desired. 

In furtherance of work in musical appreciation 
school the teacher of music from time to time may call upon stu- 


in the high 


dents for ensemble or solo performance. 

6. Pupils to gain credits must pass an examination at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the course, 

7. Credits. —Three and one-half credits will be given for full year’s 
work, 

THE PRIVATE TEACHER. 

1. The teacher’s recommendation must include details as to the 
pupil’s previous study (time, compositions, etc.) and as to his attain- 
ment in technical work and in sight reading. 

2. The teacher’s reports are to be made to the principal at the 
end of each school term and may be called for at intervals of six 
weeks upon blank forms furnished These reports 
must cover the following points: 

1. Number of lessons taken. 

2, Average number of hours of practice a week. 

3. Technical progress made by the pupil since the preceding 
report; a detailed statement is desirable. 

4. List of compositions studied by the pupil, with remarks 
concerning the scope and quality of the work done on each 


by the school. 


composition, 
«. A mark, on the plan used in the Schenectady High School, 

showing the teacher’s estimate of the standing to date of the 

The mark will be entered upon the pupil’s reports. The 
marks are: E, excellent; G, good; M, medium; P, poor; F, 
failure; I, incomplete. The term mark will be entered after 
and as a result of the examination, the final (year) mark being 
the average of the two term marks. 

3. The teacher’s reports are to be delivered 


signed, the other unsigned. 


pupil. 


in duplicate, one 





Chorus Practice.—Every pupil entering the Schenectady High 
School is required to attend the chorus weekly until he graduates. 

Glee Club.—A boys’ and girls’ glee club will be organized with 
not fewer than fifteen members each. Members must (1) pass a 
test in voice and musical ability, (2) attend one-hour-and-a-half re- 
hearsal weekly, (3) sing at any entertainment given by the school 
authorities when requested. One credit will be given for one year’s 
work. Four credits will be given for four years’ work, 

Orchestra.—A high school pupil playing any instrument of the 
orchestra may play in the high school orchestra, as one 
Members of the orchestra must (1) take and 
pass a test in musical ability and proficiency for entrance to the 
orchestra, (2) attend one one-hour-and-a-half rehearsal weekly, (3) 
for all chorus practises and at any entertainment given by the 


symphony 
of his regular studies. 


play 


Two credits will be given for 
Eight credits for four years’ work, 


school authorities when requested. 
one year’s work. 

The following announcement is one of the first moves 
in the direction of community music and is very success- 
ful: 

MISS INEZ FIELD DAMON 
Supervisor or Music 1n tHe Pustic Scnoors 
ANNOUNCES A CLASS IN 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 
OR 
Tue Art or Listentnc to Music 

to meet in the High School Auditorium, 7.30 o’clock, on Thursday 
evenings, beginning November 4th. The various forms of music will 
(through the use of 
explanatory data of biography and history. 

The only expense will be the text book, 
Music,” by Anne Shaw Faulkner, price $1 
Victor dealer—and 25c each lesson, payab’e a month in advance, 

One who wishes to join this class should sign the attached slip 
and mail it to Miss Damon, 834 Union street, city, before Octo 


be studied piano, voice and victrola), with 


“What We 


to be procured of any 


Hear in 


ber 30. 
I wish to become a member of the class in music appreciation. 
I plan to come to the High School Auditorium, Thursday evening, 


November 4, at 7.30 o’clock, bringing my text book and money for 
one month’s tuition, 


(Signed) 
PU IE hve Ck aN vhs 0600 5500 oe toneduentniediasiaeas 
BE OO BOs o.n0rs 6.04.6 6.06-0000609456 240 ween Dhaeae 


In reply to the following notice, also sent out, nearly six 
hundred children have already registered for these classes: 
NOTICE TO PARENTS. 

It is planned to introduce in the schools of this city “After Schoo! 
Violin Classes’ to instruct children in the art playing. 
The plan, as successfully carried out in the public schools of New 
York City, is to 
pupils each, to meet after school in several centers to be designated 


of violin 
have the children grouped in classes of twenty 
The teachers will 


he thoroughly competent and will be selected by the superintendent 
and director of music of the Board of Education. 


later to receive class instruction on the violin. 


Promotions will 
be made as often as the advancement of the child warrants. 

Pupils joining these classes should be seven years of age or older, 
and will need to be provided with an outfit consisting of violin, bow, 
case, chin rest, tuner, stand and rosin, For the benefit of those who are 
not already provided with outfits, arrangements have been made with 
the wholesale concern in New York that furnishes the violins for 
the school children of that city to sell us complete outfits at a very 
Although these sell for from $8 to $12 each, 
they are fully guaranteed and the purchaser will receive a certificate 
entitling him to exchange the entire outfit or any part of it at any 
future date. given an opportunity of examining 
these outfits in the Board of Education Building. 
outfit, the only cost will be 15 cents for each lesson. 

If you desire to have your child receive this instruction, will you 
kindly fill out this application and return it to the principal of your 
school in order that we may know how many instructors should be 
employed. 


greatly reduced price. 


Parents will be 
Aside from the 


We shall be glad to answer any inquiries any parent may 
desire to make concerning this work. 
Respectfully, 
Hersert Bia, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Inez F. Damon, 
Director of Music, 
ne PREC: PPO ET a oe 


I desire to have the above named child join the After School 
Violin Class provided the cost for 
cents a lesson, 

WT RNS os ices ob oko Can Pemse bavace 


instruction does not exceed 15 


Thus one can readily see that the work being attempted 
by Miss Damon and her associates is of considerable mag- 
nitude and deserving of much praise. There is, after all, 
a great deal which can be accomplished in school music 
work, and the ideas brought out by this capable director 
show that Schenectady is alive and most progressive in 
its endeavor to give the students of music full value for 
all the time they are devoting to this beneficial work. 





Two Vocal Art-Science Students’ Success. 


Violet Dalziel, soprano, a student of Miller Vocal Art- 
Science, under the instruction of Adelaide Gescheidt, was 
most enthusiastically received at her appearance before 
the Maine Women’s Club, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, a fortnight ago. Her voice is of rarely beau- 
tiful quality and her splendid poise and artistic interpreta- 
tions are valuable assets in her work. She sang a program 
of “Christmas Songs,” including the “Christmas Cycle” 
by Cornelius, and the “Martin Luther Carol.” Particularly 
effective was her sympathetic singing of a “Christmas Lul- 
laby,” composed by Ethel Watson Usher, the accompanist 
for the program. 

Another Miller Vocal Art-Science pupil, Elizabeth Ells- 
worth Goucher, soprano, gave a delightful recital program 
at the home of Dr. and Mrs. George McCreevey, 40 East 
Sixty-third street, New York. Her voice is pure lyric, 
and she sings with good style and intelligence. The audi- 
ence was particularly impressed by her coloratura singing, 
which was done with exactness and finish. 
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) TAKE NOTICE 
PLEASE 


that the 1916-1917 datings of 


America’s Own 
Master: Pianist 


are filling fast. 








For open time and terms write 
or wire to Schelling’s personal 
manager, 


MAXIMILIAN ELSER, Jr., 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 


(President, Booking and Pro- 
moting Corporation.) 





SCHELLING USES THE STEINWAY 








SCHELLING THE VIRTUOSO 


Just a few comments on the 
ease with which the Pianist 
sways and thrills his audiences. 





SCHELLING’S INSPIRING PERFORMANCE. 


“For his second recital of the season at Aeolian Hall yesterday after 
noon Ernest Schelling devised a programme formidable in the exactions 
it imposed on the pianist, but superlatively rich in musical content. In 
deed, it may be questioned whether a New York audience has been 
regaled with its equal at any time this winter. Throughout the recital 
Mr. Schelling’s opulent powers were at their fullest ; indeed, he seemed at 
times fairly to rise above himself. Certainly, this was true in the Liszt 
sonata, of which the great American pianist gave a performance that has 
not been equalled in years save by Arthur Friedheim and Josef Hof- 
mann-—a rendering magnificent in breadth and plangency and in splendor 
of imagination, penetratingly dramatic and consummately eloquent in the 
exposition of its deep and contrasted moods.”—N. Y. Evening Post, 


January II. 


“Played with magnificient virtuosity.” 
—Olin Downs, Boston Post, January 1. 


“Mighty technique.” — Frederick Johns, Boston American, January 1. 


“Astonishing exhibition of pianistic technique.” 
—Sigmund Spaeth, N. Y. Mail, January 8. 


“Played in a dazzling manner.”’— Brooklyn Standard, January 8. 


“Audience gave him enthusiastic recognition.” 
—H. E. Krehbiel, N. Y. Tribune, January 11. 


“Played with an infinite charm.” 
—Richard Aldrich, N. Y. Times, January 11. 


“His was a wonderful performance.” — Brooklyn Eagle, January 8. 


SCHELLING THE COMPOSER 


A paragraphic impression of 
the furore created by his new 
Variations played by the com- 
poser himself with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 





“The most brilliant orchestral work ever composed by an American 


American music has been enriched by a masterwork.’—H. T. Finck, New 


‘ork Evening Post, January 7. 
York Evening Post, January 7 


“tis imagination has indeed run riot, his facility and ingenuity in ot 
chestral device have kept it company . . . a kaleidoscopic impression in 
which there is diversely pleasurable stimulation. The performance was bril 


liant, on the part ot both the orchestra and the composer, who played the 


pianoforte part.”—Richard Aldrich, New York Times, January 
“One glowing, vivid page of war. His ‘August, 1914,’ set even the high 
brows beating time with earth-bound feet \ choked drumbeat recalled 


word pictures of the oncoming army of moving gray, which poured into many 


log sweeps 


a ‘town in Northern France’ eighteen months ago as a winter 


through the narrows from the sea.’-—W. L. Chase, New York Evening Sun 


January 7. 


some are beau 


“Most of the variations are more than ordinarily good 
Brilliant pertormance ot the 


tiful; some are pregnant with suggestion 
W. | 


piano part. The composition will add to Mr. Schelling’s repute.” 


Henderson, New York Sun, January 7 


“A remarkable composition. Will become a standard composition for o1 


Brooklyn / agle, 


chestra. January 8 


“With abundant resource and unobtrusive discernment Mr. Schelling him 
self played it, aS apt as ever in tou h and tone Mr. Schelling is inventive 


indeed his skill is endless, he does not lack Mnagination and even sub 
tlety with his means; he has surprising feeling for timbres and harmonie 
and the suggestion that they convey, and to feeling he joins knowledge. Not 
hardly elegant, artful and amusing 


one is uninteresting ; one fails to be 





Once more an American composer has written an aristocratic music.”—H. ‘I 
Parker, Boston Transcript, January 1, 1916 

“Mr. Schelling displays in this diversified score, an ingenious and 
imaginative sense of rhythm, a harmonic appreciation which gives accom 
panying chords or figuration appropriate and interpretative color, and above 
all a gift of beautiful, moving melody.”—Philip Hale, Boston Herald, January 
1, 1916. 

“The ‘Impressions’ by [Ernest Schelling with the composer at the pian 
was the feature of yesterday afternoon’s Symphony concert. lt wgs superbl 
given.” —Boston Traveller, January | 

“In its fresh and untrammelled structure, its grace, its elegance, it it 


at times sprightly, at times wistful, it proved a sheer delight 


~ 


Post, January 5. 
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PIANO INSTRUCTION-RAFAEL JOSEFFY Method 


J.S. DANIELSON 


Assistant to the late RAFAEL JOSEFFY 

' Carnegie Hall) 

Studios { Sicinway Hai; NEW YORK 
Mall Address, Carnegie Hall, New York 


RUTH DEYO 


PIANIST TOURING AMERICA SEASON 1915-1916 
Exclusive Management: (C. Dexter Richardson 50] Fifth Ave., New York 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Mme. KATE ROLLA 


Imperial me 
Metrop 
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i t Peters! Kw , irlo, N ples; 
I’ {M 
VOICE CULTURE 
( ert, Repertoire, Diction 
| t f ect tone productior 1 breath control 
251 West 8lsi Street, New York Phone, Schuyler 3960 


Studic 








Edith Rubel Trio 
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FORT WORTH APOLLO CHORUS 
SINGS GADE’S “THE CRUSADERS.” 


Polished Performance Given m Under Baton of Sam S. Losh— 
Symphony Orchestra Improves—John McCormack Heard. 


Ft. Worth, 

The Apollo Chorus, under the direction and management 
of Sam §, as heard during the holidays in a splen- 
did performance of “The Crusaders,” by Niels W. Gade. 
was given full orchestral accom- 
and the following Martha Lightfoot, 
Frank C. Agar, baritone, and James Wood, 


Texas, January 10, 1916. 


Losh, w 
The performance with 
paniment, soloists : 
mezzo-sopralio ; 
tenor. 

The chorus numbers 110 voices and the intelligence and 
artistic finish which characterized their work on this occa- 
sion speaks most highly for the splendid ability of Sam 
Losh as a director. His untiring enthusiasm and excellent 
musical taste were at all times evident, and the singing of 
enthusiastic appreciation from the 
large audience. The work of the 
Frank Agar is a favorite with local audiences 
ing on this occasion, as always, was excellent. The 
James Wood, first time here, but was 
received with marked appreciation, 
tiful quality and he sang with such 
in his work that one is necessarily pleased to hear 

whose beautiful voice and charming 
often mentioned, is a talented pupil 
of regret that on this 


the chorus met with 
soloists was well done. 
and his sing- 
tenor, 
was heard for the 
His voice is of beau- 


excellent taste and 
pleasure 
Miss Lightfoot, 


have 


him, 
personality we 


of Mr. Losh, and it was a source 


SAM §. 
and manager of the 


LOSH, 


Director Apollo Chorus. 


occasion she was suffering from an attack of laryngitis. 
Even with this handicap, however, she was able to do 
most of the work acceptably. She was assisted in some 
of the more trying parts by Gertrude Gulledge, a young 
pupil of Mr. Losh, who demonstrated her splendid train- 
ing by being able to sing the lines creditably without a re- 
hearsal., 

The orchestra with Clyde Whitlock as concertmaster 
the work of W. J. Marsh at the piano 

Mr. Marsh’s services as accompanist 
pollo Chorus is indeed fortunate 


played well, while 
was truly splendid. 
are invaluable and the A 
in having his capable assistance. 

The high water mark in the history of the many splen- 
did concerts given by the Harmony Club was reached last 
Sunday afternoon in the annual sacred concert when the 
following program was given: Organ prelude, grand of- 
Batiste, Mrs. J. E. Dowler; “Hymn of Thanks- 
Kremser, Harmony Club Chorus; “The Blessed 
Debussy, Harmony Club Chorus, with Pearl 
Calhoun Davis and Mrs. Louis Morris, soloists; “Ave 
Maria,” Brahms, Harmony Club Chorus, and “The Flight 
into Egypt,” Bruch, Harmony Club Chorus, with Mrs. W. 
C. Bryant, 

The work of the chorus throughout was a splendid trib- 
ute to the wonderful ability of Carl Venth, who has been 
the director for the past two years, while the fact that 
the large audience was most appreciative speaks volumes 
for the work this club has done toward building up the 
musical appreciation of the city. Mrs. Davis, who sang 
the difficult soprano solo in the Debussy number, gave a 
truly beautiful and inspired rendition, while the mezzo 
solos were handled by Mrs. Louis Morris to the complete 


fertoire, 
giving,” 
Damozel,” 


soloist. 


satisfaction of all concerned. In the Bruch number, Mrs. 
Bryant as soprano soloist was thoroughly artistic and de- 
lightful. 

JouHN McCorMack’s BiG AUDIENCE. 


The Harmony Club concert course was opened on De- 
cember 2 by John McCormack, the famous tenor being 
greeted by an audience that rivaled in size and enthusiasm 
any audience previously assembled for a musical attraction 
in this city. The concert was given in the Coliseum, a 
building whose immensity would seem to place a singer at 
a disadvantage, but so completely was McCormack master 
of the situation that his faintest pianissimos were heard 
distinctly at any place in the building, and not a whit of 
the wonderful McCormack enunciation was lost. He gave 
a most interesting program and was generous with en- 
cores, giving the songs that have made him loved every- 
where. Donald McBeath, found great 
favor with the audience, while Edwin Schneider, as accom- 
panist, was truly fine in his splendid cooperation. The 
audience numbered about 3,500 and the occasion marked a 
triumph for the efficient management of the Harmony 
Club. 


as assisting artist, 


SYMPHONY OrCHESTRA SHOWS IMPROVEMENT. 


The Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra, under the splen- 
did direction of Carl Venth, continues to show marked 
improvement with every concert. I have mentioned before 
that these concerts were. financed by subscriptions from 
interested people and then thrown open to the public free 
of charge. The auditorium is invariably filled to overflow- 
ing and the audience is made up of people from all classes. 
Thus a great deal is being accomplished in the way of 
musical education, Carl Venth is one of the most capable 
conductors to be found in the South, and the results he 
has been able to achieve in the face of many difficulties 
are truly remarkable. At a recent concert the soloists 
were Anita Laneri, contralto, and Fred Doten, cellist. Miss 
Laneri sang the aria, “Oh, Love, Thy Help,” from “Samson 
and Delilah,” in which she acquitted herself splendidly. 
She possesses a glorious contralto voice of rarely beauti- 
ful quality and her singing is thoroughly artistic. She 
leaves in a few days for New York, where she will study 
with Oscar Saenger and we are expecting great things of 
Fred Doten is a recent addition to Fort Worth mu- 
and a most valuable one. His work in the 
very high order and as a soloist on this 
He played “Sur de 


her. 
sical circles, 
orchestra is of a 
occasion he was extremely pleasing. 
Lac,” by Godard, with splendid effect. 
The best program yet played by the orchestra was that 
given last Sunday when a splendid rendition was given of 
the “March Slav,” by Tschaikowsky; overture “Phedre,” 
Massenet; “Unfinished Symphony,” Schubert, and “Hun- 
garian Fantasy”; “Rozsika,” Roberts. The orchestra was 
assisted on this occasion by the Harmony Club Chorus in 
“The Blessed Damozel,” by Debussy. The soloists were 
Pearl Calhoun Davis and Mrs. Louis Morris, whose splen- 
did work in this number I have mentioned in another ar- 
ticle. The cantata with orchestral accompaniment is a 
veritable gem, and both chorus and orchestra performed 
it most creditably. L. ML. 
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STRAVINSKY’S SYMPHONY TUNEFUL. 


Revolutionary Composer Surprises Hearers—A ‘‘Color Key- 
board,’? Attached to a Liadoff Work—Evelyn 
Starr Wins Audience with Her Violin Art. 








Stravinsky’s first symphony was the most important work 
on the program of the Russian Symphony Society’s con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Saturday evening, 
January 15, and, according to the program, this was the 
first performance of the symphony. Those who came 
prepared to hear a riot of discord and a cubist tone pic- 
ture must have rubbed their eyes and taken another look 
at the composer’s name to see if this symphony was actu- 
ally the product of the same man who wrote the grotesques 
recently played by the Flonzaley Quartet in Aeolian Hall. 

This E flat symphony proved to be sane and tuneful, bal- 
anced in form and skilfully orchestrated. It is joyous and 
full of vigor without much noise and it has a good deal 
of the spirit of “Die Meistersinger” in it, such as is found 
in the first part of the famous prelude. 

The second theme is in B flat according to the orthodox 
rules of form. In fact the entire movement is structur- 
ally academic. But the harmonies that accompany this 
second theme are rich and varied and thoroughly modern. 
The composer makes considerable use of antiphonal ef- 
fects by having certain phrases played first by the strings, 
then by the wood wind, and again by the brass. The first 
movement ends with the first theme played as a unison 

The second movement is a scherzo in B flat, which has 
It is apparently in 2-4 time with 
A masterly and elaborate 


a decidedly operatic lilt. 
four sixteenth notes to a beat. 
paraphrase of “Three Little Maids from School,” from Sul 
livan’s “Mikado,” would make a very good substitute for 
this delightful, though unsymphonic, scherzo. The largo 
movement which follows the scherzo was in the sombre 
key of A flat minor, and it was clearly of the same nation- 
ality as Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” symphony, The second 
part of this largo is in B, and the themes are accompanied 
with a profusion of rich harmonies. After a return to the 
original key, the movement ends with an impressive open 
fifth made by the trombones playing A flat and E flat, with 
the tuba sounding a low A flat in the depths of the orches- 
tra an octave below the lowest trombone. 
The finale is a festival overture in spirit. 
grand opera. Hans Sachs and the other worthies of Nur- 


It belongs in 


emberg could very well make their entrance to these fes- 
tive strains. The themes are buoyant and spontaneous. 
Stravinsky’s orchestration throughout is full of color and 
variety. He keeps everybody employed with frequent in- 
tervals of silence for cach group of instruments. Rarely 
does he employ the full orchestra, and then not for long. 
The work is far more musical than noisy, and the muses 
of Thalia and Euphrosyne are more often invoked than 
the tragic Melpomene. The symphony is not unduly long. 

The rea! enthusiasm of the audience, however, was re 
served for the violinist of the evening, Evelyn Starr, whose 
performance of Glazounow’s concerto roused her hearers to 
A half dozen 


recalls, an extra number with piano accompaniment, and 


an unusual demonstration of satisfaction. 


another series of recalls were the result of this young 
Canadian violinist’s brilliant, dashing and emotional play- 
ing of the concerto. The neatness of her scale passages, 
her perfect double stopping, her flawless harmonics, and, 
above all, the full and vibrant tone she drew from her in- 
strument were as apparent to the casual hearer as to the 
And Evelyn Starr brings to her pleasant 
Her life is still an April and a 


trained critic. 
work the spirit of youth. 
long way from July, with never a suspicion of the har 
vests of autumn and the dark days of winter. But with 
such a technic as she already possesses, there is no reason 
why she should not progress from season unto season with- 
out a break in her success, 

The program also contained two 
hy Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, and a symphonic fragment by Lia 
doff. This latter work proved to be an expressive score 
vith “a feeling of sadness and longing that is not akin to 


“Caucasian Sketches” 


pain.” Unfortunately, however, Liadoff was too enchanted 
hy his lake to notice that he had helped himself rather 
freely to Wagner's “Forest Murmurs” and “Good Friday 
Spell,” and to the other Richard’s “Death and Transfig 
Without these bases of supplies he could hardly 
Modest Altschuler, the conduc 


uration.” 
have navigated the lake. 
tor, wrote a part for the color keyboard to accompany 
this music. No doubt it was well written. Modest Alt 
schuler probably is a good electrician and doubtless com 
posed a masterpiece of flicker. The illuminated bed sheet 
changed color when a new chord or theme was sounded in 
the orchestra. But the limited range of colors soon be 
came monotonous, through no fault of Modest Altschuler, 
however. By closing the eyes one could listen to the beau 
tiful symphonic fragment with undisturbed delight. 





GERMAINE SCHNITZER A PIANO ARTIST. 
Noted Player Performs with Poetry and Brilliance. 


Germaine Schnitzer drew a large audience to Aeolian 
Hall, Saturday evening, January 15, and won insistent and 
demonstrative applause with her performance of an in- 
teresting and representative program of “Romantic” music. 

The fair performer’s chief selection was Schubert's 
“Wanderer” fantasia, a number not heard often in this city 
—and regrettably this is stated—and she revealed at once 
a commanding musical and technical grasp of her instru- 
ment. The “Wanderer” is a big piece of music, big in 
idea and content, and it was given a big reading by Miss 
Schnitzer. She has gained immeasurably in poise and au- 
thority, and she filled the Schubert pages with a wealth of 
really delightful piano art and rare musical attractiveness. 
The slow movement showed Miss Schnitzer as a poet in 
tone and constituted the most eloquent part of her repre- 
sentation. Full of tender sentiment also was the render 
ing of Schubert’s B flat impromptu, and grace and romance 
marked the doing of Liszt’s transcription of Schubert's 
“Auf dem Wasser zu singen.” 

The lovely Schnitzer tone again was in evidence in Men- 
delssohn’s praeludium, op. 104, No. 1, and in the same 
composer’s “Song Without Words,” op. 102, No. 5. Men- 
delssohn’s “Variations serieuses,” another unduly neglected 
composition, requires a resourceful interpreter, and that 
is exactly the characteristic of Miss Schnitzer. She evi- 
dently has a deep liking for the work, as her version 
showed the result of thorough study and warm enthusiasm. 
She sounded all the charm and rhythmic and color variety 
of the set of miniatures. 

A “Laendler” of Schumann and his “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques” closed the program in impressive fashion. The 
etudes were gems of technical mastery, but they lost none 
of their glow and dramatic intensity under Miss Schnitzer’s 
skillful handling. She exposed effectively the architectonic 
unity of the opus and made it clear constantly that the 
separate morceaux were not so much individual studies 
as they were mood expressions built up on a melodic and 
structural basis common to them all. The finale of the 
Schumartn etudes brought to the player a veritable thunder 
of applause. Indeed she was the recipient of the same 
generous tributes all the evening, and a goodly list of en- 
cores had to be added. 





A Musical Implement. 





“All English battalions were recently warned to keep a 
careful watch for any contrivances which the Germans 





might use with the object of producing poisonous gases. 
Shortly afterward a certain regiment on taking over some 
trenches found an old bagpipe left in the lines. At once 
the colonel, who possessed a rare sense of humor, sent 
the following message to brigade headquarters: ‘A weird 
instrument has just been discovered in my trenches; it is 
believed to have been used for producing asphyxiating 


noises.’””—London Musical News. 


Fischer’s Playing “An Object Lesson.” 





Our Lady of the Lake College of San Antonio, Tex., is 
presenting a series of very excellent artists’ programs b« 
fore their students this season. 

Otto L. Fischer, the American pianist, and Harry Evans, 
the London basso-cantante, did the second number of this 
course a short while ago and were enjoyed exceedingly, 
as the following letter from the Mother Superior and the 
excerpt from the Southern Messenger of San Antonio in- 
dicate : 


Tris Pendleton, Chicago, Ill 


Dear Sir We were highly pleased with the program given by 
Messrs. Fischer and Evans, and consider it one of the best that 
we have yet been able to give to our students The work of both 
Mr. Fischer and Mr, Evans was artistic to an exceptional degree, 
and pupils and teachers speak very enthusiastically of the program 


The press reports which I am enclosing are quite expressive of our 
opinion of the ability of these artists 
Wishing you the compliments of the Christmas eason, I am, 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) Motrner M, Pu.tornea 


Otto L. Fischer and Harry Evans are both exceptional artists and 
won a complete success Mr. Fischer displayed a compret 


His playing was an 


ensive 
technic joined with keen interpretative ability 
object lesson to the students of the piano, who rarely have an oppor 
tunity of hearing such masterly interpretation of piano works 

Mr. Evans’ singing was remarkable for the ease and perfect mas 
tery of tone production, the delicacy and depth of feeling in the 
interpretation of his different numbers, and the richness of a voice 
that was as clear and ful! and free in the lower tones of deep bass 
as in the highest range of his varied selections.—-Southern Messenger, 
San Antonio, Texas, December 16, 1915 


Ruth St. Denis a Philanthropist. 





Ruth St. Denis and her dancing company gave a per- 
formance at the Candler Theatre last Sunday evening for 
the benefit of the Boys’ Home. 
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Distinguished 
Conductor of the 


Metropolitan Opera House 


and his impressions of the 


ANABE AM 


“While listening to the 
marvelous interpretations 
of the world’s masters of 
the Pianoforte, | was en- 
chanted by its human 
touch, exquisite coloring 
and dynamic precision. 
These amazing character- 
istics, combined with the 
superb qualities of the 
Knabe Piano, give to the 
world an instrument of 
perfection. It creates the 
impression that the Artist 
is personally playing.’’ 
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CHAMBER MUSIC DRAWS FULL HOUSE 
FOR FIRST TIME IN CHICAGO’S HISTORY. 


Flonzaley Quartet Is the Magnet That Breaks Record—Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Honors Memory of Theodore Thomas—Mme. Gadski Charms Her Audience— 
Yvonne de Tr ‘ville Scores Success in Unique Costume Recital— 

Concert by Society of American Musicians. 


quartet mn 


cellent readin 


and the 
the organization 
Paul Krause 
rmed th 
Con 


ertant quartet 


ive 


quartet 
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vork-—begun under the founder—still stands out as 


best of its these men being without peers in the 
hicago Symphony Orchestra and appreciated as such by 
sent leader, Mr. Stock, Harry Weisbach, the highly 
young in years) concertmaster, 
of the violin obligato to the 


type, 


the pre 
capable 


‘ 1 
mascerly 


gave a 
Bach G 


( though 


perlormatice 


CLYDE W,. STEPHENS, 
Concert pianist, 


major concerto, No, 3, for which he was tendered an ova 
tion. His tone is especially warm and true. 

given the Beethoven “Eroica” 
was indeed a tribute to the baton mastery and 


Frederick Stock. 


The wonderful reading 
symphony 
ability of 

M MF. 

Johanna Gadski was presented in recital by Wessell & 
Voegeli on Sunday January 9, at Orchestra 
Hall. The noted soprano gave a program of German songs, 
with the sang with the 


interpretative 


GADSKI IN RECITAL, 


afternoon, 


exception of the last group. She 
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yle and authority that one is accustomed to expect from 
Her Schumaian and Schubert numbers, which 
were given rare interpretations, and 
Franz “Im Herbst” in the 
furnished the 


this artist. 
opened the program, 
was the 


Schneider 


cspecially excellent 


econd group. Edwin accom- 


paniments. 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE’s “THREE CENTURIES OF PRIME DONNE.” 


Before a large and enthusiastic audience, under the man- 
agement of F. Wight Neumann, at the Illinois Theatre on 
Sunday afternoon, January 9, Yvonne de Tréville appeared 
in her unique costume recital entitled “Three Centuries of 
Prime Donne.” In the first part of the program, devoted 
to eghteenth century music, Miss de Tréville impersonated 
Mile. de Maupin. The numbers included “Menuet Chante,” 
by Lulli; “L’Amour est un enfant Trompeur,” by Martini; 
“Phillis,” by Anthony Young, and “Pastorale,” by Henry 
after Miss de Tréville appeared as Jenny 
Songs of the nineteenth century in- 
and the “Mad 


Carey, which 
Lind (period 1850). 
cluded the 
scene” from “¢ 

rhe last part of the program was given to modern songs, 
Miss de Treéville appearing as herself in the aria from 
Charpentier’s “ Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “This- 
(composed for and Miss de 
“Song of Spring” (also composed 
to the recitalist), Ella May Smith’s “The 
Image of the Moon,’ Bungert-Carmen Sylva’s “Auf der 
Bleiche,” a number that has been arfanged for Miss de 
and 


variations 
Meyerbeer. 


theme and 


amp of Silesia,” by 


Proch 


Le yuise,” 


tledown” dedicated to Tré- 


v.lle), Frances Wyman’s 


and dedicated 


Roumania, 
Provencale,” by 


fréville by her Majesty, the ex-Queen of 


tiie program ended with the “Chanson 
Dell Acqua. 

Due to the musical attractions which took 
place at the same hour, only the by Carey and 
he Proch variations could be heard by this reviewer. In 

after all was the real back- 
recitalist disclosed a voice of 


many other 


“Pastorale” 
which 


the Proch variations, 


Lone of the program, the 


Leautiful quality, smooth, flexible and used with consum- 
The many intricacies were disposed of by Miss 
all the 


was her singing, 


mate art, 


! 


de Tréville, obstacles 


and no 


voice easily overcame 
placed in its Remarkable 
less remarkable her pyrotechnics 


whose 

way. 
The recitalist acclaimed after the Proch number, 
and her very legitimate success must have been most grati- 
It might be added 


Was 


tying to this excellent mistress of song. 
that Miss De her costumes with much dis- 
tinction and that she most attractive to the 
was well supported by Eleanor Scheib, 


Tréville wore 
made a picture 
‘ve. The singer 
who, besides playing worthy accompaniments, added to the 


attraction by her charming personality. 


Society OF AMERICAN Musicians’ CONCERT. 


and ability presented 


Musicians at the 


rhree artists of prominence were 
by the 
fourth program, 
Hall. 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, the 


by Gordon Campbell, who made his enviable reputation in 


Society of American season's 


Friday evening, January 7, at Fullerton 


soprano, ably supported 
Paris, offered the audience numbers that were greatly ap- 
Mrs. MacDermid relieved the heavier program 
pianist, Clyde W. Stephens, with selections of a 
and opened with Cadman, MacDowell and 
Burleigh numbers, All the exquisite charm of the singer’s 
personality pervaded her art. In the Massenet “Scene du 
Miroir,” Mrs. MacDermid rivaled the work of 
Thais exponent heard in Chicago. There is that 
back of her art which exerts a compelling influ- 
this artist’s 
James MacDermid, 
made a 


preciated, 
of the 


lighter vein, 


many a 
“some- 
thing” 
ence, and this is the secret of success. “If 


You Would But Love Me,” 


chanson of many 


written by 
a deservedly favorite recitalists, 
gripping appeal. 

Clyde W. 
who is presently engaged in instructing students at Coe 
interpretation of piano literature. 
his instruction was received 
accept the 


Stephens is a young, though capable, pianist 


College in the artistic 


Formerly of Chicago, where 


prior to going abroad, this pianist chose to 
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summons of a great organization, and appear here in re- 
cital. The sonata “Appassionata,” by Beethoven, served 
to reveal the wholly adequate technic of the performer, 
as well as his penetrating insight into the depths of the 
classics. This number was played with great beauty and 
fine understanding, and received enthusiastic recognition 
from an audience recruited entirely from the ranks of the 
profession, 

Mr. Stephens’ second group consisted of three of the 
best liked of Chopin’s compositions, viz., the ballade, G 
minor; E flat minor polonaise, and the C sharp minor 
scherzo. Judging from his playing of these, Mr. Ste- 
phens is poetically inclined, but does not incline toward 
sentimentality. His tonal work has beauty, his phrasing 
has distinction, his technic is adequate. More cannot be 





said, 

Gordon Campbell had the unusual role of assuming the 
place at the piano of James MacDermid, the composer, 
and husband of the vocal soloist, while Mr. MacDermid 
enjoyed from his place in the audience the work of the 
two artists. As always, Mr. Campbell covered himself with 
distinction, supporting the singer in his usual artistic man- 
ner, and displaying a remarkable pianistic equipment. 

A DEBUTANT. 

After years spent in serious vocal study, Leontine Mey- 
ers made her initial bow to the Chicago music public last 
Sunday afternoon in the Florentine Room of the Con- 
gress Hotel under the concert direction of Mrs. A. Levi. 
Assisting at the piano was Gordon Campbell. Miss Mey- 
ers chose to present many of the old classics in the opening 
of her program. Her reading of the Lotti “Pur dicesti, O 
bocca bella” showed most diligent and intelligent study, 
as did her “Le Violette,” by Scarlatti. Much appreciated 
was the finale of the first group, the aria from “Pagliacci,” 
“Qual fiamma avea nel guardo,” done with brilliancy and 
surety and well revealing the fine quality of her mezzo 
voce. The audience was large and showed great enthusi- 
asm. 

Gordon Campbell naturally was a fortunate choice for 
Miss Meyers, as his work at the piano is always par excel- 
lence, and his assistance to an artist is most valuable indeed. 

MAX FroEHLICH AND GeorGE LipSCHULTZ APPRECIATED. 

Martin Ballman’s orchestra has acquired an addition, 
which proves to be fortunate for all concerned, in the per- 
son of Max Froehlich, cellist, formerly with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Froehlich has decided to 
enter the teaching field in Chicago, and was added to the 
sallman contingent. 

Last Sunday afternoon Mr. Froehlich appeared to de- 
cided advantage as soloist, giving with lovely tone pro- 
duction and highly adequate technic Boellmann’s “Varia- 
tions Symphoniques,” George Lipschultz, concertmaster, and 
a soloist of rather exceptional ability, aroused the admira- 
tion of the audience by his rendition of the “Traum der 
Sennerin” (Labitzky), assisted in duet by Louis Latinzky. 
Mr. Lipschultz has appeared several times to advantage 
at the Sunday afternoon concerts this season, giving pleas- 
ure to concert goers, 

WEST. 

Alfred Kanberg, formerly tenor soloist at Sinai Tem- 
ple, recently returned from the West, where he filled many 
engagements on tour with a male quartet. Mr. Kanberg 
is present soloist at the Hinsdale Congregational Church. 


ALFRED KANBERG RETURNS FROM 


Huco KortscHak’s REcITAL. 

Hugo Kortschak, a former prominent violinist with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, now devoting his time ex- 
clusively to teaching and concertizing, appeared in his an- 
nual recital jast Sunday afternoon at the Fine Arts The- 
atre. Distinction was the keynote of both the program 
and the audience, among which were noted many mem- 
bers of the profession. Mr. Kortschak opened with an 
ensemble number, assisted by Isaac van Grove at the piano ; 
they played in commanding style the prodigious Noren 
sonata, op. 33, in three movements. Mr. Kortschak im- 
presses by a certain delicate though none the less com- 
pelling mastery of his instrument, and an authoritative 
knowledge of the violin literature. Isaac van Grove, the 
very able assisting pianist, added materially to the effect by 
his exceptional work, particularly in the second movement 
of the opening sonata. Especially satisfying was the love- 
ly adagio by Nardini, played by two such distinguished 
artists as Mr. van Grove and Mr. Kortschak. 


Krinsoivine’s Musica Mornine. 


The Gold Room of the Congress Hotel was practically 
filled with the fashionable audience that comes out for 


Miss Kinsolving’s Musical Mornings. The program on 

Monday was given by Louise Homer, contralto, and Pablo 

Casals, cellist, who were heard in a diversified program. 
Parker’s “Hoty CutLp” Sune. 

Horatio Parker’s “Holy Child” was well given by St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church Chorus under the masterful di- 
rection of Joseph Schwickerath. <A string quintet supple- 
mented the organ in accompanying this work, making an 
unusual and musically interesting background. 

The director requires of his forces intelligent read- 
ing, prompt response and exquisite shading effects, which 
made this performance a delight. 


CHICAGOANS Give BENEFIT CONCERT. 


The Columbus Hospital concert promoted at Orchestra 
Hall Tuesday evening, carried on its program some local 
high lights in the music world, as, for instance, Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist; Hugo Kortschak, violinist; Mr. Tramonti, 
harpist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; John Doane, 
organist of the Northwestern University faculty, and Isaac 
van Grove, accompanist. 

A pupil from Chicago studios, Pauline Kolb, was granted 
a place on the program. 

3ut few numbers of the evening were heard by this re- 
viewer. The Chopin scherzo, at the hands of Mr. Reuter, 
with his fine conception of the composer’s intentions, and 
his impeccable technic to express himself, proved a delight 
to his auditors, and won an insistent encore. The first 
Hugo Kortschak was the Bach 
“Bouree,” which revealed his musical capabilities magnifi- 
At the piano giving splendid support was that 


of a group played by 


cently. 
wizard accompanist, Isaac van Grove, who is supporting 
the very best artists in Chicago on various occasions. 
Miss Kolb offered the “Samson and Delilah” aria, “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” quite an undertaking under 
the circumstances for a pupil. 
has effective stage presence, which is always an asset. 


However, the young woman 


AMERICAN COOPERATIVE SERIES, 


Central Music Hall was the scene of the second of this 
season’s American Cooperative Series, Tuesday evening. 
The two first artists were heard, Grant Kimbell, tenor, and 
Mrs. Frank Farnum, soprano. Mr, Kimbell, who came at 
the beginning of the program, offered a group, the best of 
which proved to be an aria from “Tosca” (Puccini), “Le 
Cid” (Massenet), while Veracini and Fogel composed the 
first group offered by Mrs. Farnum. 


AcTIVE DEMAND FOR GORDON CAMPBELL. 


Gordon Campbell is kept very busy these evenings, so 
great is he in demand by artists at recitals. Last Sunday 
afternoon Mr. Campbell assisted at a recital in the Floren- 
Hotel. 
services were required by the well known Chicago soprano, 
Sybil Sammis MacDermid. 
bell had the trying position of assuming the place at the 
piano of Mrs. MacDermid’s husband, the composer, who 


tine Room at the Congress Friday evening his 


On this occasion Mr. Camp- 


enjoyed the program from the audience, as already told in 
a previous paragraph of this department. 


Mary Woop CHaAse ScHoor Norrs 


Paul Snyder, pianist, a fifteen year old pupil of Mary 
Wood Chase, has been playing with success in Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Arkansas. Mr. Snyder is possessed of an un- 
usual amount of talent and great things are expected of 
him ‘in the future. 

At the second salon of “Les Matinees Francaises,” on 
Wednesday, January 12, Hanna Butler, soprano, and Marie 
Lydia Standish, reader, presented “La Ballade du Dese- 
spere,” the musical melodrame of Murger-Bamberg 

Mrs. Butler also gave a group of French songs, and 
Mme. Standish a group of French musical readings. 


3ERTHA BEEMAN’S PuPILS SUCCESSFUL 


Zertha Beeman, whose studio at Northwestern Univer- 
sity is a rendezvous, artistic and social, for representative 
students throughout the country, presents three pupils of 
distinction this month. Louella Chapman, soprano and 
pianist, gave a charming and rather unusual presentation 
of “Madame Butterfly” at the studio recently and was 
urged to repeat the program at Central School, Evanston. 
Her success was chronicled by the daily papers there. 
Louise Noyes, another soprano, whose voice quality war- 
rants serious study, appeared at the Lake Forest Women’s 
Club, where she fully deserved the ovation tendered her. 
Helen Whiteside, a “to the manner 


coloratura soprano 
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born,” has been appointed soloist at the Hemenway Meth- 
odist Church, Evanston. 


CHICAGO MuSICAL CoLLeGe ITEMS. 


Arthur Middleton sang as guest artist in the Ziegfeld 
Theatre, Saturday morning, January 8, under the auspices 
of the Chicago Musical College 

Special work in directing the production of plays and 
stage management has been included in the course of study 
offered in the school of acting and expression, under the 
direction of Letitia K. 

The preparatory piano department, under the direction 


Jarnum, 


series of Saturday 
Miss Caruth 
ers has made this department grow so rapidly that addi 


of Julia Lois Caruthers, will give a 
afternoon recitals during the coming month. 


tional studios have been secured on the sixth floor, of the 
college building. 

By a singular coincidence Gerda Holmes, who as Gerda 
Henius was a student and graduate of the Chicago Musical 
College school of acting, is now seen on the screen in the 
Ziegfeld Theatre on the same stage where she received her 
instruction as a pupil of the college. Miss Holmes in star 
ring in “Her Great Hour.” 

The Henry B 


Roney, is rapidly becoming one of the most unique organ 


Girls’ Chorus, under the direction of 


izations of the college. Rehearsals are held from 4 to 


every Saturday, and the free scholarship contest, which 
occurred last Saturday morning, brought forth some of 
the most remarkable children’s voices that have ever been 
heard in the city. Sixty-five contestants appeared Phe 


additional contests were held during the present week 


Maser. SHARP HerpieN With SINAI ORCHESTRA. 


Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, was the soloist last Sun 
day evening at the ninth cor€ert of the fourth season of 
Mrs Herdien 
sang the aria from “The Death of Joan of Are,” by 


the Sinai Orchestra, given at Sinai Temple 
Jem 
herg, and a group of songs. sesides directing the orches 


tra, Arthur Dunham played an organ solo 


WALTER Spry Music ScHoo. 


The January bulletin of this school has just been issued 
and contains items of interest covering the doings of the 
various departments. Announcements of concerts in the 
near future are: Program by piano and violin pupils of the 
adult Thurber 
Hall; annual recital by Walter Spry, Thursday evening, 


department, Friday evening, February 4, 
February 17, at Recital Hall, Fine Arts Building 

A program of concertos by pupils of Alexander Raab 
and Hugo Kortschak will be given in the early spring, with 


accompaniments furnished by the school orchestra 


New ComMPOSITION DEDICATED TO ISABEL RICHARDSON 


\ charming compliment was that paid to Isabel Richard 
son, a young singer who has become well known for her 
artistic work the past season. William Lester has written 
a new song, “A Chinese Lullaby,” which he composed es 
pecially for and dedicated to Miss Richardson, who will 
sing this for the first time at her recital in Central Musi 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, February 6 


Louris CoRNELL IN RECITAL. 
Louis Cornell, a New York pianist, under the Wessell 
& Voegeli direction, gave a recital at the Fine Arts Thea 
tre, Wednesday afternoon. His audience, a highly repre 


(Continued on page §2.) 
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BEHYMER WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATED IN LOS ANGELES. 


Popular Impresario and His Wife Feted by Their Friends—An Interesting Program Marks 
the Event—Other Personal Items from the Southern California Metropolis. 


Angeles, Cal., January 7, 1916. 1 


439 Hiane hard Bldg., j 

E. Behymer celebrated the thirtieth 
Monday evening, January 
The com- 


Los 


Mr. and 


anniversary of 


Mrs. L. 
their marriage 


3, in a most charming and intimate manner. 
pany was composed of the friends of many years stand- 
closest to both host and hostess, 
loving loyalty and intimacy marked the 


know 


ing, those and dearest 
spirit of 
throughout. It is 
something of the life 
It very often reveals a mutual sympathy and help- 
fulness that This is very 
true of the 
Mrs. Behymer, 
kept herself in the 
to a circle of loving and loyal friends, 
devoted The 


and a 


evening always interesting to 


home of a man who has made his 


mark 


accounts largely for success. 


Behymer family 


with characteristic modesty, has always 


background and is intimately known 
to whom and her 
family she has herself. public knows her 


L, E. BEHYMER, 
Energetic Pacific Coast impresario, 
autiful woman of much reserve. Her 
friends know her as a brilliant woman of many gifts, an 
her family, and her hus- 
Mrs. Behy- 


circle of 


only as a most be 


incessant worker, devoted to 
band’s constant helpmate in business as well. 
mer is president of the Progress Club, a study 
men and women of talent and scholarly attainments which 
has been in existence seventeen years. With the exception 
year, Mrs. Behymer has been the president. The 
that Mr. Mrs. hearts of 
these friends was shown by the 
which constituted part of the delightful program. 

Mr. and Mrs. Behymer received in the drawing room, 
assisted by their family, which Mr. Behymer proudly 
“the third California exhibition.” The son 
Glenn Behymer, and his wife; the daughter 
Dr. Malcomb, and Elsie Behymer com- 


which was certainly one to make 


oft one 


place and Behymer hold in the 


loving tributes in verse 


introduced as 
of the house, 
Enid, her husband, 
pleted the receiving line, 
any man’s heart proud. 

An interesing program was introduced by a poem writ- 
F. Curtis, entitled “The Weavers,” and 
and Mrs. Behymer. Mr. Curtis is a 
critic and poet and a member of the 
Progress Club, and this effort was in his happiest vein. 
It was plainly a tribute of love also. 

Musical numbers were furnished by Clifford Lott and 
Estelle Heartt-Dreyfus, who each sang a group of songs. 
Louis Curtis, gifted son of a gifted father, played two 
of his piano compositions most charmingly. Mr. Curtis 
is making a name for himself as one of the younger com- 
posers, and besides songs and piano pieces has written 
one or two operettas that have met with success. Miss 
Noe, a most gifted reader, did an extract from Phillips’ 
“Francesca da Rimini,” and as encore gave a couple of 
dialect numbers that brought down the house. Mrs. Glenn 
Behymer also read one of Mary Stewart Cutting’s short 
stories in a manner to show she thoroughly understood 
and interpreted the charming psychology of it. Another 
poem, dedicated to Mrs. Behymer, was read by Mrs. Yale 


ten and read by L. 
dedicated to Mr. 
talented writer, 


Adams, who, in collaboration with her mother, Mrs. 
Thomas Darcy, composed a tribute in blank verse that was 
nothing short of a masterpiece. F 

During the evening the guests enjoyed looking at the 
wonderful library, which is one of the most complete in 
the country, and after elaborate refreshments the guests 
the Behymer family an affectionate good night, 
wishing them many years of happiness and success. 

The program closed with a cordial and witty speech by 
the host, who is past master of the art of speech making. 


Music 


bade 


Mme. Cross’ TALKs. 

Elsa Cross, the gifted Welch pianist, a pupil of Mat- 
thay, is giving a unusually charming after- 
noon programs on the following subjects: “Music of the 
Mountains,” “Music of the Sea,” “Music of the Wind,” 
“Music These are given accompanied 
with a running conversational interpretation, which adds 


serics of 


and of Romance.” 


greatly to their charm. 


Rusy AND Ross at SANTA BARBARA. 


Blanche 
most 


Gertrude Ross recently gave a 
Santa Barbara. Miss Ruby 
was for several years prima donna at The Hague and is 


Ruby and 


successful concert in 
an accomplished and experienced concert and opera singer. 
Mrs. Ross is well known as composer and pianist. 


Miss 


Dillon 
before 


Ditton RetuRNS FroM CHICAGO 
returned from 


Christmas. 


Fannie a hurried 
cago She 
visit and meetings with many celebrities. 

JANE CATHERWOOD. 


trip to Chi- 


just reports a delightful 


Ellis Clark Hammann, a Much Occupied Accompanist. 


An accompanist who is constantly filling engagements 
is Ellis Clark Hammann. Between December 3 and Janu- 
ary 15, he appeared with success as follows: 

December 3 and 4, accompanist at the Orpheus Club 
Philadelphia; December 8 (afternoon), accom- 
panied Miss Dickson, contralto; December 8 (evening), 
accompanied Elsie Lyons Cooke, soprano soloist with the 
Rich Quartet; December 15, accompanied Amelia R. Levy, 
soprano, and Thaddeus Rich, violinist, in recital; Decem- 
ber 16, accompanied Hans Kindler, cellist, at a concert 
before the Wednesday Club of Harrisburg, Pa.; Decem- 
ber 20, accompanied Thaddeus Rich, violinist, and Noah 
Swayne, basso, in recital, at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music; January 5 (afternoon), accompanied Horatio Con- 
nell, baritone, May Ebrey Hotz, soprano, and Hans Kind- 
ler, cellist, and also appeared as soloist at a private mu- 
sicale given at the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia; Janu- 
ary 5 (evening), gave an organ recital at Calvary Metho- 
dist Church, Philadelphia; January 6, a joint recital with 
Hans Kindler, cellist, before the Friday Club at the Hotel 
Raleigh, Washington, D. C.; January 7, accompanied Hdns 
Kindler in recital at the State Normal School, West Ches- 
ter, Pa.; January 12, accompanied Hans Kindler, cellist, 
at a concert of the Rich Quartet, Witherspoon Hall, Phila- 
delphia; January 14, accompanied Frank Gittelson, violin- 
ist, in a concert at Baltimore, Md. 


concert, 


Myrna Sharlow to Be Soloist with 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


Ernest Briggs, manager of the Chicago concert of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, to be given this evening, 
January 20, announces Myrna Sharlow, of the Chicago 
Opera Association, as soloist for the occasion. Miss Shar- 
low will sing an aria from “Carmen” and another from 
“Madame Butterfly.” 

This Chicago engagement of the Cincinnati Symphony 


, Orchestra will mark the first appearance there of Dr. Ernst 


Kunwald as conductor, as the Cincinnati Orchestra has 
not appeared in Chicago since Dr. Kunwald became its 
leader. 

The complete program of the Chicago concert is as fol- 
lows: Overture, “Die Meistersinger,” Wagner; aria from 
“Carmen,” Bizet; suite for orchestra, op. 19, Dohnanyi; 
aria, “Un Bel Di,” from “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini; 
symphony, No. 4, in E minor, Brahms. 





Open air organ recitals remain a feature of the San 
Diego (Cal.) Exposition, which has been extended until 
the end of 1916. 
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CALIFORNIA MUSIC TEACHERS 


ELECT THEIR NEW PRESIDENT. 


Alexander Stewart Is Made Chief Executive—San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Under 


Hertz, Repeats Initial Success—Oakland to Have Orchestral Concerts. 





San Francisco, Cal., January 9, 1916. 
The annual meeting of the California State Music 
Teachers’ Asociation, which includes about 600 members, 
was held last Tuesday evening. The officers elected for 
the coming year are the following: President, Alexander 
Stewart, Oakland; vice-president, Albert F. Conant, San 
Diego; treasurer, William Edward Chamberlain, Ber- 


~ 


S$FS 





keley. Board of directors: Elizabeth Simpson, Berkeley ; 
Sir Henry Heyman, San Francisco; Frank Carroll Giffen, 
San Francisco. The association has branches in various 
parts of the State, including the counties of San Fran- 
cisco, Alameda, Los Angeles, Sacramento and San Diego. 

The exercises at the annual meeting included addresses 
by Henry Bretherick, the retiring president; Alexander 
Stewart, the new president, and musical selections per- 
formed by Helen Colbourn Heath, soprano; Edna Cadwal- 





ader, violin; Beatrice Clifford, piano, and John C. Man 
ning, piano. 

In his address, Mr. Stewart said: “I believe that the 
Music Teachers’ Association in California must either 
take a definite step forward or else lose much of the 
ground that it has gained. There is no reason why the 
association shall not go forward.” 








ALFRED HERTZ INTERPRETING 


Drawn especially for the Musica Courter by V. Marcell 


Concerning standardization, the new president said 
“Personally, I and many others would like to see an 
effective method of standardization put in operation in 
the association, but the question is such a big one and 
has so many angles to it that some of us are still doubtful 
about its success.” 

More SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 

The second set of concerts by the San Francisco Sym 

phony Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Hertz, 


took place Friday afternoon last and this afternoon, Sun- 
day. The houses were large; the enthusiasm marked; the 
performances (identical programs for both concerts) ex- 
cellent. The programs embraced the following: Paul 
Dukas’ “Peri” (first time in America), British folk music 
settings by Percy Grainger, and the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
symphonic suite, “Scheherazade,” op. 35. The Grainger 
compositions were performed for the first time by full 
orchestra in San Francisco. The program was made up 
of essentially melodious compositions. The “Peri” was 
the musical sensation of the day, with prodigious feats 
for the strings to perform. The Rimsky-Korsakoff suite 
gave opportunities for the principals in the several choirs 
to play solos, and they were done admirably 

At the next pair of concerts Louis Persinger will be 
the soloist. The program includes the ( minor symphony 
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by Mozart, Richard Strauss’ tone poem, “Don Juan” 
Gluck’s overture to “Iphigenie en Aulide,” as arranged 
by Richard Wagner 
OAKLAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
\ series of symphony concerts, on successive Sunda 

afternoons, will be given in the Oakland Civic Auditorium 
under the direction of Paul Steindorfi The first part of 
each performance will be symphonic and the second part 
operatic. The singers at the first concert, as selected, ar 
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Kalph Errolle, lyric tenor; Luisa Bresonier, a Spanish so- 
rano, and Lucey van der Mark, contralto 
HeRMAN Pertet Dies 

Herman Perlet, conductor of the People’s Philharmonic 
irchestra of San Francisco, stricken by heart disease, died 
ddenly at his home in Oakland, January 7. Previously 
e seemed to be in perfect health and was busily engaged 

arranging for the People’s Philharmonic concerts for 
the present season. The popularity of Mr. Perlet was 
iarked in California, and it may be said without any 


exaggeration that he was everywhere held in the highest 


esteem, He leaves a widow and one daughter. He was 
ty-two years old, a member of the Bohemian and 
Family Clubs, of San Francisco 
MusicaL Ciup Activity 
4 concert of much excellence was given by the San 


Musical Club at the St. Francis Hotel, January 
program was made up of old and modern French 
were the following Mrs. Wil 
Edward W. Lichtenstein, con 


Charles 


Fran 

( The 
must Phe 
S. Noyes, 
ilto, accompanied by 


L.. Barrett 


performers 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Herman Martoune, violin (in sonata 


plano; 
Thomas Inman; Mrs 


piano, an¢ 
Florence Warden in a group of songs, 
Hyde; Adeline Wellendorff, 
Debussy compositions; Louis W 
Alberta Livernash. 


Vierne) ; 
wccompanied by Florence 
ld with a group of 


Lund 
Lhe pl 


opera selections, accompanied by 
very interesting, was arranged by 


of which Mrs. John McGaw is the 


ywram, which was 
the program committee, 


hairman 


MusIcaL [TEMS 
(Clarence Eddy will start on an extended concert tour 
tomorrow through the Middle West, Southern and East 
ern States, and will return in March, when he will resume 
position as organist of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Oakland 
Mme. Melba, under the direction of Frank W. Healy, 
will return to San Francisco and give concerts, in Feb- 
ruary, assisted by Uda Waldrop, piano; B, F. Puyans, 
flute, and Ada Sassoli, harpist 
lyr. Maurice O'Connell has been appointed organist of 


San Francisco 


Davip H. WALKER 


St. Dominie’s Church in 


Fradkin Under Bamman and Strakosch Management | 


Strakosch have taken 


Avery 
Fradkin, the 


Bamman and 


Catharine A 


under their management Frederic violinist 


Previous to the war Mr. Fradkin made his debut in New 
York with the Philharmonic Orchestra. He will be heard 
again in New York in recital some time during February, 


the date to be announced later 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED IN SAN FRANCISCO AT THE 
RECENT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CALIFORNIA 
STATE MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, BY 
ALEXANDER STEWART, STATE PRESIDENT ELECT. 








In assuming the office of president of the California 
State Music Teachers’ Association, I do so with a very 
deep sense of both the honor and the responsibility in- 
volved. To be selected by one’s own colleagues as leader 
in any organization representing a dignified profession or 
business, is indeed an honor and I appreciate very deeply 
its significance. 


] Assocition in 


1 believe that the Music Cali- 
fornia has come to the point where it must either take a 


Teachers’ 


very definite step forward or else lose much of the ground 
The foundation has been very carefully 
for its 


it has gained. 
laid by those who have struggled and 
welfare during the past two or three years. 
of us who are to take the leadership in 1916 either 


sacrificed 
It is now up 
to those 
to make or mar the reputation of the association, 

As a Californian, I may speak, I am sure, with all the 
reverence which a native son holds for the things that are 
true and good in the life of our great community. I some- 
times wonder whether we of the younger generation of 
musicians hold the respect which we ought for those who 
music in California and upon whose 


have pioneered in 


self sacrificing work we are today building. To men and 


women like Henry Bretherick, H. B. Pasmore, Dr. Louis 


Lisser, J. Haraden Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Campbell, 
J. H. Roswald, Herman Brandt, Mrs. Blake Alverson, 
Mrs. Augusta Lowell Garthwaite, and a score of others 


there should be a deep sense of gratitude for all that they 
did and are still doing for the promotion of the highest 
ideals in musical art. 

In secking organization in the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of America, musicians are but following the trend of 
the times in other professions and businesses. There is 
no disputing the fact that organization of a business or a 
profession can accomplish more for the welfare of those 
engaged in the work of that business or profession than 
can be accomplished by individual efforts, no matter how 
capable those efforts may be. How to make the best use 
of such organization in the music teaching profession is 
the problem which confronts our Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation all over the country today. We in California are 
young in the work and must, of course, make mistakes and 
profit by. those mistakes when we make them. I have little 
patience with those of the profession, some of them ex- 
cellent people both personally and professionally, who pre- 
fer to stand aloof from organizations of this kind on the 
ground that the rank and file of the membership are not 
as capable as are they themselves. No organization has 
cver been improved by those who have stood aloof to cri- 
ticise. 
standard from within and it is by allying themselves with 
for its betterment both col- 


Many organizations, however, have been raised in 


the association and working 
lectively and individually from within that these outsiders 
can most capably improve the condition of the profession 
to which they belong. The question of standardization of 
individual ability in the 
is still a debatable Personally I and 
would like to see an effective method of standardization 
association, but are still doubtful 


profession through the association 
one. many others 
put in operation in the 
about its success. In the meantime, however, there ought 
to be no reason why the association should not go forward 
increasing its own collective effectiveness and make for the 
greater efficiency of its individual members. 

By keeping its standards high through its programs and 
meetings and by the stimulus offered its members through 
the association with those who stand in the lead in their 
profession we shall quietly raise a standard of the whole 
The basic principle of the association is co- 
operation. It is only by the cooperation of all its mem- 
bers that the association can do the work which it ought 
to do. It is this cooperation which I ask from every as- 
sociation in the State and from every individual member 
ut the outset of my term as president. 

The success of any business or organization rests very 
largely upon financial efficiency. Musicians as a class are 
not noted for their ability along these lines. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the various associations throughout 
the State should handle their finances as carefully and in 
as businesslike manner as possible. 

The new set of books which the board of directors have 
provided for each association should facilitate very much 
this matter of financial efficiency. The association, how- 
ever, cannot thrive financially unless the individual mem- 
bers are self conscious in paying their best obligations 


membership. 





any other 
bring this 


promptly, as they would be expected to do in 
organization to which they belong. I wish to 
matter to the attention of every member of the State asso- 
ciation as forcibly as possible. I believe that our State 
association and each individual association in the different 
counties should have some broad constructive plan of 
work for the coming year, something which will command 
the interest and the self sacrifice of all the members. If 
the association did nothing else than bring the various 
members of the profession together occasionally in a 
pleasant social way, I think it would be worth while. But 
the time has come when we must go ‘further than this mere 
social idea. We must do something to better the condi- 
tions which confront the music teaching profession of the 
State and to increase the respect of the community at large 
for those who are engaged in the music profession. 

We are beginning to talk of community music in Amer- 
ica today. I would suggest to the various associations 
throughout the State that they could render no_ better 
service to their various communities than by the encour- 
agement of plans whereby the great mass of the formation 
of people’s choruses in our various towns and cities 
choruses which Shall be the means of bringing the people 
of the community together in song, no matter of how 
simple a form, would do much to stimulate the study of 
music in that community. The Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion might well take the lead here, guarding carefully, of 
course, against any financial obligations or entanglements 
which might prove disastrous. The business men of our 
cities are much more alive to the value of music as a civic 
asset than they ever have been before. If gone about in 
the right way, the Music Teachers’ Association in almost 
any of our communities in California could take the lead 
in securing the support of wideawake men of the com- 
munity to musi@al undertakings of the higher order. | 
speak of this from experience and wish to commend it to 
the various associations throughout the State. 

There are other ways in which each association may be 
of use to its own particular community, and of these | 
shall have something to say at some future time. In this 
beginning of another year let us all ourselves 
worthy members of the honorable profession to which we 
belong. Let the keynote of our merfbership in the asso- 
ciation be that of service rather than that of self seeking. 

The greatest organization of business and professional 


prove 


men in America today is, I believe, the Rotary Club, num- 
with organizations in almost all 
The Rotary Club is today 


bering 35,000 members 
the large cities in our country. 
a recognized power in the business and social life of 
America. The organization first started with the idea of 
mutual helpfulness and mutual patronage of each member 
by the other members. It has now gone far beyond that 
narrow, selfish idea, and today the organization seeks to 
stimulate its members to the highest efficiency in their 
particular work, to the end that all the other members will 
desire to patronize them, because in so doing they can 
obtain the best service. The motto of the club now is, 
“He profits most who serves best.” 

To those who join the Music Teachers’ Association with 
the purpose first of all of getting out of it as much per- 
sonal gain as they may, I commend the Rotary Club slogan. 
For after all only. the efficient survive in any profession 
or business. Make yourself as efficient in your profession 
as you can and the profit will come to you in due time. 


Cadman Buys Home in Los Angeles. 





Charles Wakefield Cadman has bought a home on North 
Ardmore avenue, Los Angeles, and he and his mother will 
take up their residence there in a few weeks. “Mr. Cad- 
man will receive a hearty welcome in Los Angeles,” 
the Los Angeles Graphic, “where he is a prime favorite 
irrespective of the popularity of his music in the musical 


Says 


colony.” 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Companies 
ECOGNIZED AS THE LEADING INSTITUTION 
FOR DRAMATIC TRAINING IN AMERICA 
Founded in 1884 
For catalog and information apply to the Secretary, Room 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
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ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY, OF NEW YORK, PLAYS. 


Symphonic Body Conducted by Max Jacobs Gives Interesting 
Concert. 








Very admirable is the artistic spirit which animates Max 
Jacobs, the conductor, teacher, and quartet leader, for he 
him a well selected and competent 
aggregation of orchestral players and under the name of 
The Orchestral Society of New York they devote them- 
selves to the performance of symphonic music of the best 
kind, giving subscription concerts and building up a faith- 
ful and enthusiastic clientele. 


has gathered about 


Last Sunday afternoon, January 16, a good sized audi- 
“ence listened to the orchestra at the Harris Theatre, and 
gave every indication of keen enjoyment. The attendance 
was an eloquent tribute to Mr. Jacobs, for his concert was 
coincident with several other orchestral and 
which occupied the Sabbath afternoon. 


solo events 

A spirited and well worked out performance of Cheru- 
bini’s “Anacreon” overture opened the program and was 
followed by Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, a difficult 
composition for any orchestra. Max Jacobs showed by 
his nods and signs to the various groups of instruments 
that he has his men under as good control as marked h’'s 
The O. S. N. Y has not much time 
for rehearsals and under the circumstances the 
The 


strings and brasses especially made a valiant showing, and 


detivery of the score. 
or money 


performance was an exceptionally meritorious one. 


all the traditional beauties of the Dvorak masterpiece un- 
The 
slow section and the finale seemed to be the favorites of 
the audience. 


folded themselves to the ear in ingratiating manner. 


There are no dull moments in the Jacobs 
readings; he has plenty of temperament and he believes 
in putting it into his work. 

A catchy bolero (from the “Pyrenees Dances”) by 
The 


the “Meistersinger” prelude, was 


Celeste D. Heckscher formed a pleasant feature. 
c'osing orchestral piece, 
another formidable task, but the orchestra 


ly under the sympathetic guidance of Max Jacobs. 


conquered it 
brave 
Fervor dominated his conception, but he did not permit it 
to mar the rhythmic outlines or exaggerate the romantic 
refinement of the number. The playing of it was ap- 
plauded to the echo. 

The soloist of the 


Alberto 
who did the Saint-Saéns violin concerto 


afternoon was Bachmann, 
n B minor. He 
is a routined performer and fulfilled his part with techni- 
He, too, received flatter- 


ing marks of favor on the part of the hearers. 


cal surety and musical insight. 


SEAGLE’S HIGH NOTES. 


‘“*Next to a Miracle.’’ 





That even artists of the first rank are capable of growth 
vear to attested by 
critique of the concert given by Oscar Seagle recently in 


from year is Eric de Lamarter’s 
Chicago to open the series of Sunday afternoon recitals in 
the Fine Arts Theatre 
of the excellent impression made by the artist a few sea- 
Mr. de Lamarter goes on to say: “Yesterday 
the Fine Arts Theatre his audience listened 
rapt to smooth, moving interpretations and tone of ex- 
That this 
time it had also virility, subtlety of inflection, and a range 
to sound a high A flat is re- 


Writing in the Chicago Tribune 
sons ago, 
afternoon at 
suave before; 


quisite timbre. tone was merely 


astonishing. For a baritone 
markable : to sound a good one, is next to a miracle.” 
Other writers were equally enthusiastic, and the audience 
made known its approbation in its own way. 

In the tour now being made by Seagle and his accompanist 
Bibb Abilene and 


have already been visited, and other important dates are 


Frank Washington, Chicago, Lawrence 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, Grand Forks, Dayton and Cotum 


hia, Mo 
their Fastern trip, including recitals in the principal cen- 


After a tour through Texas they will return for 


ters. An interesting number frequently requested is Mr. 


Bibb’s song, “A Roundel of Spring,” sung by Mr. Seagle. 

An experience that caused both to do some quick think- 
ing recently was the loss of their music case as the result 
of a miniature wreck. The Pullman in which they were 
s‘eeping broke down—-whether because of the weight of so 
and they were obliged to give 


their tour without a 


ruch music is not stated 
the first 
music, 

of a form than a necessity, they scarcely noticed its ab- 


three concerts of sheet of 


However, as having the music with them is more 


sence, and gave the three programs as they had been an- 


nounced 


A new orchestral work by Dr. Charles Maclean, “Ab- 
Recollection,” was produced at the Bourne- 
Most of the 
which 


sence and 
mouth symphony concert on December 23. 

themes are suggested by a work, 
Journemouth at a symphony concert, and an In- 


previous was 
played at 
corporated Society of Musicians’ concert, and of which the 
score and parts are at this moment “interned” at Ostend, 
tough this “absence” may not entirely account for the 


meaning of the titlke—London Musical News. 











ATHARINE GOODSON 
ACCLAIMED 


What the New York Newspapers Said of Her Playing 
at Her Second N@w York Recital, at 
Aeolian Hall, January 6, 1916 


Henry T. Finck in the 
Evening Post “She 
played Schumann's in- 
spired ‘Papillons’ in a 
truly inspired way. The 
sonatas were Mozart's 
in A major, Beethoven's 
‘Moonlight, and his 
Opus It10—a program 
calculated to exhibit the 
artist in all lights. The 
Mozart work begins 
with one of the most 
beautiful melodies ever 
penned by man, which 
Mme. Goodson played 
with exquisite tendet 
ness. She made the 
most of the naif varia 
tions, of the Minuet 


which follows, and oi 
the very polite ‘Rondo 
alla Turca.’ Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Moonlight’ son- 


ata received a particu 
larly poetic and beauti 
ful interpretation, but it 
was in the ‘Papillons’ 
that Mme. Goodson’s 
gifts showed at their 
height. Poetry, rhythm, 
elegance, dash, all these 
combined in making her as 
playing of Schumann's | 

work one of the most 

beautiful interpretations 


ever heard in New 

York. Bach’s ‘Gigue’ x 

also. was_ particularly 

fine. The rhythmic 

elasticity with which 

she performed this charming old dance was 
exactly the right combination of the old and 
the new which suits Bach’s works. The two 


Brahms numbers elicited much applause, and thi 
pianist kindly repeated the ‘Intermezzo,’ much to 
the satisfaction of her hearers.” 


Good 


Grenville Vernon in the Tribune —“ Miss 
son is one of the most satisfactory pianists, male 
or female, now before the public. . all that 
she accomplishes bears the stamp of the well 
grounded musician and the sincere artist. In het 
playing there is no exaggeration and no sent 
mentalization. She delivers her message simply and 
straightforwardly, yet with sympathy and warmth 
In the Mozart sonata yesterday there was fluency, 
delicacy, and fine gradation of tone: in her Be 


thoven, poetic feeling and tenderness. A_ lara: 
audience greeted her warmly.” 

Paul Morris in the Herald—‘Both of them 
(Beethoven’s sonatas, Op. 27, No. 2, and Op. 110) 


she played with fine, delicate touch, which she has 
displayed at other recitals and with broad musical 
grasp. Mme. Goodson is a many-sided player. In 
Mozart’s sonata in A major she showed a good 
knowledge of lights and shades of piano tone, 
which made her performance interesting.” 

Richard Aldrich in the Times—‘There was mat 
ter for enjoyment in much of her performan« 
yesterday afternoon. Her playing in the mor 
serious moments commanded interest, and ther 
was some graceful and finished work in the lighter 
music. The ‘Intermezzo’ of Brahms was repeated 
at the demand of the audience.” 

Sylvester Rawling in the Evening World 
“Katharine Goodson, whose playing is as beau 
tiful as it is masterful, gave a recital that delight 
ed a large audience. Her program included one 
Mozart and two Beethoven sonatas, played with 
authority as well as with understanding, and a 
group of smaller compositions, so full of color, so 
brilliantly performed that the decorous, music 
loving audience was carried away by enthusiasm 
She had to add several extra numbers to her 
printed list before she was permitted finally to 
leave the stage.” 
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ANTONIA SAWYER, Aeolian Hall, 
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TWO RECENT SUCCESSES FOR HAVRAH HUBBARD. 


Speaker Continues Interesting Talks Before Members of the 
National Opera Club and at Columbia University. 


January 13 was designated as “Children’s Day” at the 


meeting of the National Opera Club of America (Kath 
arine Evans von Klenner, founder and president), which 
was held in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York. The subject was “German Opera,” and al 
though at first thought it might appear to be a rather ma 
ture subject for “Children’s Day,” this feeling is imme 
diately dispelled when it becomes known that the opera 
chosen was Humperdinck’s delightful fairy tale of “Hansel 


A 


and Gretel.” Ags related by Havrah Hubbard in his in 
charm of the story appealed alike to 
He prefaced his re 


imitable style, the 
the youngsters and the grownups 
marks with a plea for opera in English, and also made 
interesting statements regarding the part which 
Assisted by Wells 
unusually fine Hubbard 
caused much excitement among the little people with his 


story of the fairy folk and his belief that the fairies are 


some very 
imagination should play in our lives 


Weston, his accompanist, Mr 


not all dead yet 
mm the same program were Florence Mulford, contralto, 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Rodion Men- 
delevitch, violinist Mme. Mulford sang two numbers 
from “Samson and Delilah,” which served to display the 
beauty of her lovely contralto voice Her audience was 


most appreciative, warmly applauding her splendid sing 


ing Mr. Mendelevitch plays with a great deal of fire 
ses an unusual amount of talent. He 
appeares ilso as a composer, His “Melody” and a charm 


nightingale are worthy of repeated hear 


nd evidently p 


ing so of the 
ings 

Only one of the eleven invited guests of honor was un 
able to be present, the exception being Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, of the grand opera at Darmstadt, Covent Garden 
and Century Opera Company, who was obliged to be out 
of the city. The Metropolitan Opera Company was repre- 
sented by Marie Mattfeld and Edith Mason, who sing the 
roles of Haensel and Gretel at that opera house this sea 


Rosina van Dyk, and William Wade 


son; Julia Heinrich 
Hinshaw; then 


Hinshaw M he Wa 
there was Julia Allen, of the Royal Opera, Amsterdam, and 
Frida Bennéche, of the Royal 


accompanik 1 by Mrs 


German and Italian opera; 
Opera, Hamburg; Adele Kriiger, and L. 
Covent Garden, Theatre des Champs Elysées, 


Camilieri, con- 








ductor at 
Director Organ Dept. 
Northwestern University 


John Doan ORGAN RECITALS 


Management: Mrs, Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave., New York City 
Evelyn Hopper, Western Representative, 2589 Spaulding Street, Omaha 


GRAHAM MARR, Baritone 


Engaged for entire season 1915 - 16 
Chicago Opera Co., to sing first roles 
Mrs. Herman Lewis, Manager, 402 Madison Ave. 
Mise Evelyn Hopper, Western Rep., 2589 Spaulding St., Omaha 
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Sarame Raynolds 


i 
Hi 
it , 
American Soprano 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 





Engaged as soloist for the Midwinter Festival, 
San Antonio, Texas, with St. Louis 
Orchestra, February 14, 1916. 


Stites 
sssseess: 


i 


“Tall, davk, dignified, is Saramé Raynolds, who yesterday 
sang to a tremendous audience which had assembled before 
the great Spreckels organ at the Exposition grounds. iss 
Raynolds gave one of the most truly pleasurable programs 
of the year. She has a stage magnetism which is irresistible.” 

The San Diego Sun. 


Stitt 
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Management; Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. (Carlton Chambers). 


Telephones, Murray Hill 7058 and 2890. 


Western Representative, Evelyn Hopper, 
2589 Spaulding St., 


Omaha, Nebraska, 
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and leading Italian opera companies. These were intro- 
duced to the members by Mme. von Klenner, and were 
made to feel how cordial was their welcome. 

This occasion might also have been called the “One 
Thousandth Day,” since the organization celebrated its 
thousandth member. Without doubt the credit for the un- 
usual growth and present excellent showing of this cor- 
poration, for it has the right to use the abbreviation, Inc., 
after its name, belongs to the indefatigable Mme. von 
Klenner, the founder and the president. Mme. von Klen- 
ner has every reason to feel proud of the work she has ac- 
complished. 

On April 3, the second annual grand opera perform- 
ance of the National Opera Club will take place. This is 
an event toward which all the members are looking for- 
ward with especial interest. 

In the evening of this same day, Mr. Hubbard accom- 
panied by Mr. Weston, gave a talk before an attentive and 
thinking audience in the auditorium of the Horace Mann 
School, Columbia University. For his subject, Mr. Hub- 
hard chose “Monna Vanna,” the opera which is founded 
upon Maeterlinck’s drama. With the insight that ever 
marks his talks, Mr. Hubbard carried his hearers back 
to the spirit and atmosphere of the opera story, which is 
Before telling the tale, he gave some 
regarding the 


laid in ancient Pisa. 
remarkably interesting characterizations 
principals of the plot, these remarks being interspersed 
with bits of Maeterlinck’s philosophy, which were very 
beautiful indeed. 

As told by Mr. Hubbard, this story was replete with an 
interest, unique by reason of its humanness and its chiv- 
alry. And, also as usual, Mr. Weston made himself in- 
dispensable by reason of the splendid effects he achieved 
at the piano. 

After hearing Mr. Hubbard in an opera talk, one imme- 
diately desires to hear him again, and thus it becomes a 
case of “the more you have, the more you want.” Since 
time immemorial, the story teller ever has been a welcome 
visitor and a much desired entertainer, and Mr. Hubbard 
will ever be in demand, for he has brought his offerings to 
a standard where they become a fine art. 





Anna Fitziu’s Latest “Tribute.” 


Canary birds in gilded, willow and floral settings have been 
very much in vogue as a la mode footlight gifts this season 





Photo copyright by Bain News Service, New York. 
ANNA FITZIU AND HER CANINE GIFT. 


Anna Fitziu however, as far as this writer knows, holds 
the palm as the recipient of a unique remembrance. This 
came to her in the form of a small representative of dog- 
dom, which bit of innocent—note the expression in the ac- 
companying “likeness”—animation, the soprano found try- 
ing to nose his way out of a huge basket of flowers pre- 
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AVAILABLE ENTIRE 


Address Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave., New York 


] enor Evelyn Hopper, Western Representative, 2589 Spaulding St., Omaha 


Re-engaged for Fourth Season with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
SEASON FOR CONCERTS 














Eleonora de Cisneros 


Leading Mezzo-Soprano, Chicago Opera Company, Fourth Season 
Engaged for San Antonio Mid-Winter Festival, February 14-15-16, 1916 


MANAGEMENT- 
Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave., New York (Carlton Chambers) 








Marray Hill 7058-2890 





sented her at the November 19 Biltmore musicale, New 
York, following an appearance there. 





Percy Grainger’s Program. 


Percy Grainger, pianist-composer, will be heard in re- 
cital, in Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 24. These are his scheduled numbers: 

Four organ choral vorspiele (chorale preludes) (arranged 
SOR NED in 5 teak copes ed denduls dedbekbadteterciecseee Bach-Busoni 
Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme (Awake, a Voice to 
Us Doth Call). 
In dir ist Freude (In Thee Is Gladness). 
Ich ruf’ zu dir, Herr (1 Call on Thee, Lord). 
Non freut euch, lieben Christen (Beloved Christians, 
Now Rejoice). 


La Gibat. Ce Oe iv ies gods dencndsvesticseks cdevelesad Ravel 
Ondine (The Water Sprite) (by request)............ceeeeees Ravel 
Jeg gaar i tusend tanker (I Wander Wrapt in Thought), 

Adages sdtaleie, Op. 66, THe. 26s os oc coscasvccsccccdsectas Grieg 
Aften paa Héjfjeldet (Evening in the High Hills), op. 68, 

DUO: @ vahveceswussiedads kcuncasvasdehassieevissdpieedekes tet Grieg 
Jon Vestafae’s Spring Dance (Norwegian peasant dance), 

A, IOs ass aba ure ob iin ees oe wdenstené Sines ateaeesied Grieg 
Ne, BEN OO CRE. iota badaerd Chuaied es Boskeecee César Franck 


One More Roll, My John. Sea Chanty, collected and set 


by ebneb ered cecreoenscceeesscersnss cs GRUMmaer 
(First time in New York.) 
WMI DUNO . k fivrriny aon dbs 04h04) <b 0k b0d40%e2 6 kkoe Percy Grainger 
ORE, 5 wine ensed buebe Weiss es sank cecqnseetestcaeeunl Cyril Scott 
Paraphrase on the Flower Waltz (from the Nut Cracker 
BORPED vas scncaaneasebes ink weruskeess tos Tschaikowsky-Grainger 


(First time in New York.) 


Mary Warfel Arouses Keen Interest. 





Mary Warfel, the young American harp virtuosa, has 
met with exceptional success at her recent engagements in 
New York. At the meeting of the Freundschaft Society, 
she shared the honors with Leopold Godowsky, Anna Fit- 
ziu and Hugh Allan. Following her appearances at pri- 
vate musicales, December 28, 30 and January 5, Miss War- 
fel was booked for return engagements. On January 4, 
she appeared at the performance for the benefit of the 
French Hospital, which was held at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. Miss Warfel was a member of the 
harp ensemble in which twelve players of this instrument 
united. 

Miss Warfel will be heard soon in recital at Harrisburg, 
Pa., on which occasion she will introduce one of her tal- 
ented pupils, Margaret Vaughn. 

A keen interest is being displayed in Miss Warfel’s ap- 
pearance at the eighth Morning Musicale to be held at the 
Hotel Biltmore, February 25. 





Gilderoy Scott Scores Success in “The Messiah.” 


Following her recent successful appearances in “The 
Messiah” at Carnegie Hall, New York, and Newark, N. J., 
Gilderoy Scott, the charming English contralto, delighted 
a large audience on Saturday night last at Union Hill. 
She was soloist with the North Hudson Oratorio Society, 
of which Edgar A. Beesley is conductor. 

Miss Scott studied in Paris with Challet for grand opera. 
For eighteen months she toured England and Scotland 
with the Moody-Manners Opera Company. War broke 
out and the company disbanded. She came to America in 
May, intending to join the Century Opera Company, which 
unfortunately broke up at the time. “Since then,” says 
the attractive singer, “I have been doing oratorio, church 
and concert work, but I still ‘hanker’ for grand opera— 
and when the time comes, I hope to renew my work.” 

Some of Miss Scott’s Wagnerian roles are: Ortrud, 
Brangaene, Waltraute and Erda besides Azucena and De- 


lilah, 








Grand Rapids Applauds Hugh Allan. 


“Hugh Allan’s baritone won his audience at once. He 
has a magnificent voice fortified by an art of singing 
which is always dependable and which gives free expres- 
sion to the beauty of tone. He sang the ‘Pagliacci’ pro- 
logue with great warmth and dramatic fervor. The Neo- 
politan songs were delightfully done. Mr. Allan’s sing- 
ing appeals not only to musicians, but the crowd as well. 
Grand Rapids audiences will be glad to hear him again.” 

This tribute from the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press, No- 
vember 19, is only one of the many such that the baritone 
is continually receiving. 








Permelia Newby Gale’s Appearances. 


Permelia Newby Gale, contralto, accompanied by Ruth 
Simmons, gave a musicale for Mrs. E. V. Gale, of Chicago, 
on New Year’s Day. She was soloist for the Tuesday 
Arts and Travel Club on January 18, and gave a recital 
for the Brownleigh Club, January 15, at Oak Park, III. 








Ethel Newcomb to Be Heard in Aeolian Hall, February 3. 


Ethel Newcomb will give a piano recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Thursday afternoon, February 3, playing works 
of Schubert, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Szalit, Poldini, 
Schnabel, von Scloezer and Rubinstein. 
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VERY REMARKABLE NEW TENOR 
HEARD AT RUBINSTEIN CLUB. 


Theo. Karle, Extraordinarily Gifted Young Singer, Scores Rousing Success—Mary 
Jordan Also Captures Honors. 


An artist of a kind met with all too rarely made the 
third musicale of the Rubinstein Club (which was held in 
the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 


Saturday afternoon, January 15) memorable to a striking 


degree. The name of the artist is Theo. Karle. He is a 


tenor. On the program with him were Mary Jordan, con- 
cralto, and Florence Hardeman, violinist. For their selec- 
tion and the excellent music they presented the club owes 
a debt of gratitude to William Rogers Chapman, musical 
director of the club. 

Miss Hardeman opened the program with the “Zigeuner- 
weisen” of Sarasate, which she interpreted with brilliance 
and virility. Her other the 
of Francoeur’s and 
Chopin nocturne and Kreisler’s “Tambourin Chinois.” 


numbers were Kreisler ar- 


“Sicilienne Rigaudon,” a 
Miss 


Hardeman was applauded warmly and gave extra selec- 


rangement 


tions. 

Mary Jordan never fails to please her hearers with the 
beauty of her splendid contralto voice and the excellence 
of her interpretations. This occasion was 
no exception to the general rule, and Miss 
Jordan added to her long list of con- 
She did the aria by Bemberg, “La 
Mort de Jeanne d’Are,” 


quests, 
with a dramatic 
power and a vocal finish that left a last- 
ing the 
which resulted in many recalls. 


impression upon audience, and 
A group 
in English was made up of “New Year's 
Day,” by Deis (her accompanist) ; the fa- 
miliar “Ballynure Ballad” of Hughes; 
“The Bird of the Wilderness,” by 
man, and Burleigh’s weird and intensely 


dramatic “The Grey Wolf.” The uncanny 


Hors- 


horror which Miss Jordan was enabled to 
convey to her audience was still another 


tribute to her art as a dramatic artist. 


Among her encores was another compo- 


sition of Burleigh, his “Deep River,” 
which he arranged especially for Miss 
Jordan. 

Theo. Karle is a young man who has 


been doing much studying and some sing- 
ing in opera and concert in Seattle. Very 
shortly after his arrival in New York he 
was heard by Kingsbery Foster, of the 
managerial firm of Foster & Foster, and 
that astute impresario at once snapped 
him up and put him under a long term 
contract. 

In Mr. Karle it was easy to recognize 
a distinct asset and a still more brilliant 
possibility, for the tenor not only has a 
beautiful voice, which he uses with excep- 
tional skill and poise, but also he has the 
at- 


inestimable advantage of youth and 


tractive personality. He is not yet twen- 
ty-five years old, stands six feet one in 
height, and combines a handsome set of 
and a 


He 


made a marked impression the moment he 


features with winning manners 


modest and refined stage bearing. 


stepped upon the stage, and he deepened 
it as soon as the first tones of his smooth 
and vibrant organ were heard. In addi- 
to the “Celeste Aida,” Mr. Karle 
sang “My Heart Shall Be Thy Garden” 
(Eberhardt), “A Moonlight Song” (Cad- 
(Liza Leh- 
Maud” 
(Balfe), prelude from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
and (Malinson), 
well as a number of encores. 


tion 


man), “Indian Love Song” 


mann), “Come Into the Garden, 


‘ 


cana,” ‘Glorianna” as 

The Karle voice is a pure tenor, lyric or dramatic as the 
occasion requires, of silvery timbre, wide range, and quite 
unusual suavity and roundness. The tones are produced 
without effort and projected through the medium of a rare 
singing and musical intelligence which is nothing short of 
He phrases 
adroitly, modulates into all the required vocal colors, and 


astounding in an artist of Mr. Karle’s youth. 


neither shouts nor sentimentalizes beyond the bounds of 
good taste. His delivery is straightforward, manly, sin 
cere, and yet in the “Celeste Aida” he tinged that aria with 
the appropriate degree of dramatic passion. The render 
ing resulted in an ovation for the singer and justified the 
highly flattering and enthusiastic compliments paid to the 
performer by Director Chapman in a laudatory speech made 
from the platform under the stress of the vociferous recep 
tion won by the tenor, who had achieved popularity and a 
New York reputation at a s:ngle bound 

the ballads Mr. 


an interpreter and was especially effective in his diction 


In Karle displayed large resource as 


and enunciation. Throughout the young man’s perform 
ances he never exhibited the least effort in his utterance 
of the top tones, and proved himself master of most of 
the interpretative nuances known to the most tried and 
He for 
his manager, as he will, without any quest:on, achieve a 


routined of public singers is a tremendous find 


career of brilliance and distinction, and that very quickly. 


THEO. KARLE, 


Tenor 


He is sure to become a tenor of whom this country will talk 
Already Foster & Foster have booked a 
New York and 


loudly and long 
number of engagements for Mr. Karle in 
elsewhere. 

During the course of the afternoon, President Mrs. Wil- 
to Say 


liam Rogers Chapman had something regarding 


coming events in the Rubinstein Club, the events seeming 
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to come with delightful swiftness Chere is to be a birth 
day party in her honor, for Mrs. Chapman confesses that 
she is not too old to have birthdays “once in ten vears.” a 
she laughingly put it, and then the celebration is to be i 
the form of a theatre party to see “Alone at Last,” on 
Wednesday afternoon, January 26 Another important 
event is the annual reception and dance, to be held: in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf on the evening of Febru 
ary 8. Director Chapman also was prevailed upon to sa 
a tew words regarding the coming mi 
sicales and concerts of the organizatior 
including in his announcements the fact 
that Julia Culp is to be the soloist at the 
next concert and that Louis Graveure wil! 
be heard at the February musical 
Following a delightful coll tion tl 
room was cleared and general dancit 
was enjoyed 
Three accompanists in I way 
worthy were at the piano, Ward Lew 
for Mi Hardeman, Carl Deis for M 
Jordan, and Helen Myer for Mr. Kark 





Young Men’s Symphony 


Orchestra Concert. 


rhe Young Men’s Symphony Orcl 
tra, Arnold Volpe, conductor, assis‘ed 
Maric Volpe prano, gave il first } 
cet tm scason on Sunday afternoc 
January 16, at Aeolian Hall, New Yo 

\ large and extremely demonstrati 
audience greeted the players and t 
conductor loo much praise « t 
given Mr. Volpe for his untiring effort 
in bringing thi rganization hi 
4 position 1 the New \ 1 al 
world 

Ihe orchestral number ce i 1 of 
Syvmphony in BKB minor { i 
(Schubert) : overture Sakuntala” (Gold 
mark): suite Le Erinnye Prelud 
“Scene Religieus cello solo lo 
Benavente), “Entr’acte,” “Divert rm 
(Ma Senet finale np $ 
(Tschaikowsky) 

Mme Volpe ang Ma el ifia | 
est doux, il est bon,” witl wich charm 
and later sang a oup of thre nig 
“Nur wer die Sehnsucht | 1 sel 
kowsk\ ‘Du bist vie eine Bh 
Schumann; and “Zueignung,’ by Strat 
receiving much well merited applat 
She re sponded with an added umber 

A Tirindelli Program. 

At the Pleasant Ridge ( i 
Musical Club a program of « 
by P. A. Tirindelli was ¢ Janua 
12 The numbers heard 
Dramatica,” “Danse Coquett J \ 

Sorrow” and “Pierrot gai,” tor lin: and tl 

tica ‘My Flower,” “An April Idyll,” “Springtu 

ent,” “A Girl Speaks,” “A Voice Afar” (wit 

gato). “The Carmen Shadow,” “To Li t fi 

ing,” and the arioso from the opera “I c et 
performers were Mozelle Bennett, A Ha l 
William A. Evans and Florence Enneking 








Mme. Edvina 


Ava 


093 


Prima Donna Soprano 


with Chicago Opera Association 


concert engagements atter January an 


appearances in April and May 
EDWARD W. LOWREY, Personal 
Madison Avenue : 


ilable for 


1 


for 


festival 


Representative 


New Yers 
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Weber, 
Hugo 


were 
and 


music 
Liszt, 


writers on 


Schumann, 


The 
Berlioz, 


Wolf. 


greatest 
Wagner, 


will have its 
evening, 


de s0yescas,’ 
Friday 


new 
the 


(;ranados’ opera, 


premiere at Metropolitan on 


January 28 





Lucien Muratore, the distinguished French tenor 
of the Chicago Opera Association, is in New York 
for a few days this week. 


That master of paradox, Bernard Shaw, used to 
be a music critic, and in that capacity tried to explain 
everything tonal. He never attempted, however, to 
explain the paradox of 


—— 


*Parsifal.” 


Grove’s Music and 
1yo7 
widespread success is one of the puzzling phenomena 
Puzzling to Grove’s. 


—— 


“Dictionary of Mu- 
“Massenet’s prolonged and 


From 
sicians,” edition : 


of musical history.” 


New York Tribune 


Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin” 
The opera was presented in its entirety 


rhe 
heard 
cert form. 
during Hammerstein’s regime at the Manhattan. 


says that New York has 
only in con- 





~~» 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is to give its 
20, playing 
Wagner's prelude, Dohnanyi’s 
Liadow’s “Kikimora” and Brahms’ E minor 
Myrna Sharlow will be the soloist sing- 


first Chicago concert today, January 
“ Meistersinger” 
suite, 
symphony. 
ing two arias. 
— % 

It is reported that Cleofonte Campanini, instead 
of inaugurating a separate season of his own at the 
Manhattan Opera House next year, will arrange for 
several appearances of the company of the Chicago 
(pera Association at the Metropolitan Opera House, 


as was the custom in former seasons. 


Yolanda Meéro, pianist, will be the soloist at the 
next pair of New York Philharmonic concerts on 
evening, January 20, and Friday after- 
January 21, at Carnegie Hall, when she will 
play the Liszt concerto in A major.  Fibich’s “At 
(for the first time in America) will be the 
The rest of 


Thursday 
noon, 
Evening” 
novelty on both Thursday and Friday. 
the program for these concerts consists of Brahms’ 

“Tragic” overture and Tschaikowsky’s symphony in 
E minor. 


+ 





Very wisely the Board of Estimate in this city has 
decreased the amount of money to be spent for mu- 
nicipal music in the parks and on the piers. Of 
course there is much protest in quarters where the 
“graft” now must be reduced or eliminated, but the 
members of the financial commission will not allow 
themselves to be misled by the manufactured out- 
cry. The concerts mostly were given by emergency 
organizations hastily thrown together and playing 
without sufficient rehearsal, and the instrumentalists 
consisted not of men selected on their merits, but 
according to their political affiliations and personal 
‘pull” The pro- 
grams of the concerts were deplorable, a hodge 
If free con- 


with the dispensers of the jobs. 


podge of popular and classical music. 
certs are to be given for the people, and the people’s 
money is to pay for them, the tonal entertainment 
Let the city of New York 
present haphazard method of 
sum commen 


should be of the best. 
stop altogether the 
municipal concerts, appropriate a 
surate with the dignity of the metropolis, and let the 
Philharmonic Society and Sousa’s Band give a num- 
ber of free concerts—in the parks and on the piers 
in summer, and in the armories and public schools 
in the winter. Let “graft” cease ; let real music be- 
gin. Nahan Franko, Arnold Volpe and other good 
conductors have tried to raise the standard of mu- 









nicipal concerts in New York, but they retired from 
the task in discouragement owing to the conditions 
which they encountered. 


——©—-—- 
Mme. Sembrich has sufticiently recovered from 
her illness to leave this week for Miami, Fla., where 


she will remain for at least three months, stopping at 
the Royal Palm Hotel. 


A ridiculous rumor came from Pittsburgh last 
week to the effect that a new symphony orchestra 
has been formed there to begin next season, with 
Felix Weingartner as its conductor. The Musicar 
CouRIER is able to announce that Weingartner has 
no intention of abandoning his present contract with 
the Darmstadt Opera, which extends over a period 
of years. 

cea eae 

Nationalism in music is only the manner of using 
international. That 
value of national 


its grammar. Beethoven is 
sets at rest all questions as to the 
Frenchman, wrote Spanish music 
Strauss, and Mendels- 


Puccini 


music. Bizet, 
successfully ; Tschaikowsky, 
sohn wrote Italian music that is typical; 
wrote Japanese music that has a distinct Eastern 
tinge. The list could be extended almost indefi 
nitely. 

ee ——— 

A moving picture firm has made an offer to Oscar 
Hammerstein to film the story of his life as posed 
and 1 med by that picturesque impresario. If the 
me rializes it is to be hoped that the famous 
cigar smoking episodes will be included, when Oscar 
used to get rid. of undesirable prima donnas by sit- 
ting in the wings at rehearsal and puffing huge 
clouds of suffocating smoke from Havana cigars 
as big as a young submarine and as black as the 
makeup of Amonasro in “Aida.” 

— -o— — 

It has been decided by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals that when a song has been pub- 
lished and sold, even though it is part of a dramatic- 
musical copyrighted play, it may be sung in a res- 
taurant or in any other place where no admission 
fee is charged and no royalties need be paid for the 
use of the song. The decision was the result of liti 
gation which has been going on for several years, in- 
stituted by the Society of American Authors and 
Composers to compel restaurants and hotels to pay 
royalty for the use of such songs. 

{ a 


San Carlo Opera Company made a 
contract with the Tri-city Music Club, playing 
Wednesday night, “Aida” in Davenport, la. ; Thurs 
day matinee, “Cavalleria” “and in Rock 
Island, Ill., and Thursday night, Moline, 
Ill. This musical club works for the three cities. 


Recently the S$ 


Pagliacci” 
“Lucia” in 


The San Carlo singers scored a complete success, and 
the audiences were so delighted that the company 
probably will be reengaged for next season. In 
Wheeling, W. Va., not long ago, the San Carloans 
gave one performance and turned away about three 
hundred people. 


ee ‘i * 
© 


Strong efforts are being made by the theatrical 
interests in this country to induce Congress to re- 
peal the special war tax of $100, which was levied 
on every theatre last season. The theatrical men 
feel that the tax is not fair. The New York Review 
puts the case like this: “The government did not 
impose a special tax on any other industry or busi- 
ness which could not be paid by the consumer, except 
the tax on theatres. The other taxes were all of 
such a character that the business taxed could raise 
prices and make the public pay the tax, but in the 
case of the theatres the whole burden had to be 
borne by the proprietors and managers of play- 
houses.” 
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VARIATIONS 


On [lajor and [linor [lusical Themes. 


The Crime of Ragtime. 

Is ragtime a crime? Does it debase musical taste ? 
Does it keep the public from buying good music? 
Is it debauching our children and spoiling them as 
future concert goers? Would symphony fare bet- 
ter in this country if ragtime were suppressed ? 
Would more songs and piano pieces by MacDowell 
be bought if there were fewer compositions by 
Irving Berlin on sale?) We wonder. 

The facts seem to be that while the great popu- 
larity of ragtime began about a dozen years ago 
and has been growing apace ever since—with no 
present visible sign of cessation—the great uplift in 
the higher forms of music kept abreast all the time 
in this country with the onward march of ragtime. 
Never before has ragtime been as much in vogue 
as now, and never before have symphony concerts 
and artist recitals been as abundant as now and as 
well patronized in proportion to their number. All 
over the land are flourishing music clubs; each day 
brings new additions to the list of cities where con 
cert clienteles are building up, the good American 
songs and piano works and chamber and symphonic 
music are being played everywhere in Uncle Sam’s 
domain, and hardly a home is so poor as to be with 
out a music machine or a mechanical piano and a 
stock of rolls or discs comprising at least as many 
standard works as popular melodies of the day. 

Of course, ragtime has nothing to do with the 
other kind of music, and it is more or less foolish 
to mention them together. Hlowever, it has been done 
recently by some well known musicians and writers, 
and in reading their opinions we discovered that we 
had some of our own on the subject of whether or 
not ragtime is the enemy of good music. 

Most musicians who condemn ragtime do so un- 
reservedly and make no distinction between bad 
ragtime and good ragtime. In fact, we can go a 
step further and assert that the majority of musi 
Ask them, 


“Ragtime is syncopation.” It 


cians do not even know what ragtime is. 
and they will reply: 
is not, as you will prove very quickly if you invite 
the musician to play ragtime for you. In nine cases 
out of ten he is not able to do so. 


Against. 

Dr. Muck is one of those who has been abusing 
ragtime indiscriminately. In The Craftsman he 
takes several whacks at it in brave style. He does 
not admit that there is such a thing as good popu 
lar music. He believes that if real American music 
is to be produced it will not be through ragtime, 
but in spite of it. He refers to ragtime as “poison,” 
because it “poisons the very source of your musical 
growth and poisons the taste of the young.” 

Ivan Narodny, a writer on Russian music, sends 
a letter to the Evening Sun in which he says that 


the rhythm of ragtime “suggests the odor of the 
saloons, the smell of backyards and subways. Its 
style is decadent. It is music meant for the tired 
and materially bored minds. It is essentially ob 
vious, vulgar, and yet shockingly strong, for the rea 
son that it ends usually fortissimo.” 

Mr. Narodny, like other critics of ragtime, judges 
the whole product by one or two nasty or indecent 
examples. He says that as the folk tune is the prod 
uct of the rural community, so ragtime is the prod 
uct of the city. Granted. But Mr. Narodny does 
not explain why a city should be without its individ- 
ual. expression in music, and also he does not tell 
us why it is that the simple folks in the country enjoy 
ragtime as much as the sophisticated dwellers in 


By the Editor-in-Chief. 


We have some tunes by Foster 
The Amer- 


the wicked city, 
which pass for American folk tunes. 
ican farmer does not sing them, however, at his 
ploughing or during his home recreation. On the 
contrary, when his boots are empty and his corn 
cob is filled he usually delights in listening to daugh 
ter’s ragtime records on the music machine. The 
city man is the one who usually grows mellow, and 


At a 


banquet, at a college man’s gathering, at any con 


even melancholy, over his recreation music. 
vivial function where men congregate, the songs 
sooner or later drift into the sad variety, and rarely 
fail to include folk melodies and ballads of the most 
ancient and lachrymose brand. 

rhe element of American humor which enters 
so largely into ragtime does not seem to be under 
Muck and Mr. 


Narodny and that we can altogether understand 


stood by foreign critics like Dr. 
Some of the latest ragtime numbers in fox trot 


rhythm are brimful of the slapdash American 


humor and native animal ebullience. Also, one 
must be able to dance the one step and the fox trot 
in order to be able to appreciate the push and the 
cleverness of those rhythms. Many of the new 
popular tunes are not at all obvious, but surprise 
one constantly with unexpected shifts of harmony 
and rhythm and whimsical repetitions and interpola 
tions of subsidiary themes used contrapuntally. The 
ragtime tunes have brought into existence a form of 
orchestration which is full of life, vigor and rhyth- 


nic propulsiveness. 
Those in Favor. 


In the New Republic, Hiram K. Moderwell takes 


up the cudgels in defence of ragtime, and does it 
with extreme skill. He points out that ragtime 
should not be officially beyond the pale, as it repre 
sents the one type of American popular music that 
has persisted and undergone constant evolution. “It 
ought to receive,” says Mr. Moderwell, “the clammy 
hand of fellowship from composers and critics. 

I can’t help feeling that a person who doesn’t open 
his heart to ragtime somehow isn’t human. 

You may take it as certain that if many millions 
of people persist in liking something that has not 
been recognized by the schools, there is vitality in 
that thing. ‘The attitude toward folk music at the be 
ginning of the nineteenth century was very similar 


\ Russian folksong was no less scorned in the 


court of Catherine the Great than a ragtime song 


in our music studios today. Yet Russian folksong 


became the basis of some of the most vigorous art 
music of the past century, and no musician speaks 


of it today except in terms of respect... . | haven't 


a notion whether ragtime is going to form the basis 
of an ‘American school of composition.’ But | 
am sure that a composer could save his soul if he 
would open his ears to this folk music of the Amer 
ican city.” 

Mr. Moderwell agrees with us that ragtime 1s not 
merely syncopation, and goes on: 

It is a certain sort of syncopation—namely, a persistent 
syncopation in one part conflicting with exact rhythm in 
another. But of course this definition is not enough. Rag 
time has its flavor that no definition can imprison. No 
one would take the syncopation of a Haydn symphony to 
be American ragtime. “Certainly not,” replies the indig 


nant musician. Nor the syncopation of any recognized 


composer, But if this is so, then ragtime is new. You 
“art-song” from any 


can't tell an American composer's 


mediocre art-song the world over. (Permit me to pass 


over the few notable exceptions.) You can distinguish 
American ragtime from the popular music of any nation 


and any age. 


The same author cannot understand why musi- 
cians overlook the purely technical elements of in- 
terest in ragtime. He says that it has carried the 
complexities of rhythmic subdivision of the meas- 
ure to a point never before reached in the history 
of music. It has established subtle conflicting 
rhythms to a degree never before attempted in any 
popular or folk music, and rarely enough in art 
music. It has shown a definite and natural evolu 
tion—always a proof of vitality in a musical idea. 
“It has gone far beyond most other popular music 
in the freedom of inner voices (yes, | mean poly 
phony) and of harmonic modulation \nd it has 
proved its adaptability to the expression Of many 
distinct moods.” 


Referring to the city quality of ragtime, Mr 
\loderwell tells us that “as you walk up and down 
the streets of an American city you feel in its jerk 
and rattle a personality different from that of any 
european capital This is American. It is mm our 
lives, and it helps to form our characters and con 
dition our mode of action. It should have expres 
sion in art, simply because any people must expres 
itself if it is to know itself No [European must 
can or possibly could express this American pet 
sonality Ragtime, | believe, does express it It is 
today the one true American musi 
Mr. Moderwell is right, heretic as his assertion 


Our good American symphonic, 


song, 


sounds 
chamber and instrumental solo music might have 


been written’ by any well equipped composer in 
urope; our best ragtime could not come from an) 
where except out of America 

\ writer in The Bellman (Minneapolis) seems to 
think that our real folk music will develop by way 


ot ragtime 


\s a nation we are conspicuously not slow and steady 
But it is possible for energy to be just as righteous if it 1 
neither of these things. We move swiftly, stop suddenly 
ind start unexpectedly in another direction, What then 
Slowness has no intrinsic virtue, and though our connota 
tion has lifted “steadiness” above its original meaning 


onditions often exist where it would mean stagnation 
lo stay “firmly fixed—unmoved” in one place is not pre 
eminently desirable rhe better thing for us to remem 
ber is that in order to be swift and sure im action it 
necessary to be calm, quiet, and responsible at all time 
whether we are deciding what to do next or doing it. For 
the detect of our quality of swift accomplishment is that 
our feverish tenseness too otten weakens effort, and our 
unreasoning habit of hurrying sometimes carries us by the 
real goal and leave u tranded at a very insignificant wa 
station 

Our swift motion, our sudden stops, our unexpecter 
turnings, if controlled by some clear and definite purpose 
may be dynamically sound. This may be the true Ame 
ican rhythm, and when it is once recognized and valued 
it will no longer be travestied, but expressed in music tha 
is popular in the organic sense of the word As we ali 
know, syncopation ts in itself a perfectly legitimate modi 
fication of any given rhythm 
vreat ( Mmpose 


If syneopation be unrighteous, every 


ust do penance Ragtime can not be denounced for t! 


employment of syncopation—it 1s for its wanton distorts 
ranets Toye has called the delayed accent ot ragtime 
deliberate interferences with the natural logic of rhythm 
and nothing could more concisely characterize the ragtime 
that is made by the yard Yet if it be found in tt 
cerest expression to contribute something lasting, how 
subordinate, toward our folk-music that is to come 
will not matter in the least that the germ of it existed 1 
Kongo drum-beats, any more than tt matters that the i 


alienably English morris-dance came from Morocco 


Finally there is Iger Stravinsky, the Russian, t 
confound Mr. Narodny In a New York Tribune 
(lanuary 16) interview obtained by a correspond 
ent abroad, the famous composer satd ‘| know 
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little about American music except that of the music 
halls, but I consider that unrivaled. 
art, and I never can get enough of it to satisfy me. 
I am convinced of the absolute truth of utterance in 
The parting remark 
“God forbid 


that form of American art.” 
of Stravinsky to the interviewer was: 
that you Americans should compose symphonies and 
fugues,” 

Summing up all the pros and cons in the mat- 
ter, we are inclined to hand the victory to ragtime, 
as we do not belong to the unqualified 
admirers of folk 


attractive, but for the most part the people’s music 


especially 
tune. Some of it is melodically 
of Europe is childishly simple in color, and ap- 
pallingly monotonous in rhythm. 
The Keyboard Drive. 

Czerny, Cramer, and Chopin etudes usually spell 

pianistic preparedness. 
Who Can Better Afford It? 

“No one sings worse than great singers,” said a 

Musica, Courter visitor last week. 
Music as She Is Wrote About. 

in an Independent article urging men to work 
and act instead of to wish and procrastinate, the au- 
thor cites as examples of great men—Edison, Mar 
coni, Burbank, Peary, Caruso, Wanamaker, Belasco, 
Roosevelt. It should be explained to [uropean, 
ast Indian and Mongolian readers of the Musica. 
Courier that Burbank is a scientific agriculturist, 
Peary is the man who says he discovered the North 
Pole, Wanamaker is the proprietor of a big shop, 
a theatrical producer, Our author 


and Belasc Oo 18 


was born musical—yet so 


What made Paderewski 


goes on “Paderew ski 


were thousands of others 
the world’s greatest pianist was the habit he had 
of playing a note or phrase until he got it right 
often three hundred times at a stretch.” 

lhe part about Paderewski is pure nonsense, of 
course. In the first place, he is not the world’s 
greatest pianist, and in the second place, if he were, 
his greatness would have nothing to do with the 
habit cited. All pianists practise difficult passages 
with the idea of perfecting their performance of 
them, but any one whose technic requires him to 
play a phrase three hundred times before he gets it 
right assuredly is not a great pianist. The idea of 
practising one note at all will make the piano fra- 
known in 


Paderewski is widely 


other 


ternity smile, 


\merica, [England, and English speaking 
countries, but his fame elsewhere is limited, because 
he has made very few appearances outside of Amer- 
ica and England, where his tours netted him his 
largest profits. Godowsky, Rosenthal and d’Albert 
draw more money in Germany than Paderewski 
(where the Polish player has given less than half 
a dozen concerts in twenty-five years). Hofmann 
is a better box office asset in Russia than Paderew- 


Holland 


Busoni 


ski, Bauer attracts larger audiences in 
than “the world’s greatest pianist.” and 
Sauer outdraw him in Vienna. 

\t the time of his first and second American tours 
Paderewski was in splendid technical and general 
pianistic fettle, and, added to his mechanical ac- 
curacy, he had also tremendous expressional re 
sources, a beautiful tone, and the fire and impetu- 
In those days his performances 
were picturesque and compelling. He the 
fascinated the 
Our 


osity of youth. 
got at 
emotions of the musician and he 
crowd with his personality and appearance. 
daily newspapers and our caricaturists did their 
share toward acquainting the populace with the fact 
that Paderewski sported what undoubtedly was the 
largest mop of hair in the world. In a country 
where the males shave clean and trim their hair 
close, the umbrageous hirsute growth possessed by 
Paderewski unquestionably helped him not to great- 
ness, but to notoriety. Actors burlesqued him on 
the stage, made up always with a lemon colored wig 
of huge proportions, a square cut Prince Albert 
coat, low white collar, and loose white neck bow. 


The uniform became a trade mark and Paderewski 


It is veritable 


never varied it. lor years no long-haired man was 
safe in the streets from the urchin’s cry of “There 
goes Paderewski!” ‘The name grew to be the gen- 
eric title of the tribe of the thick-maned. 

Paderewski never had the technic of Godowsky, 
Rosenthal, Hambourg, Lhevinne, or the musician- 
ship of Busoni and d’Albert, and he never played 
the EX minor Chopin concerto as poetically as 
Joseffy, the F minor Chopin concerto as poignantly 
as De Pachmann, the Liszt E flat concerto as bril- 
liantly as Hofmann, or the Tschaikowsky B flat 
minor concerto as thrillingly as Gabrilowitsch. In 
fact, Paderewski has not played the Tschaikowsky 
concerto at all. 

Today his technic is faulty, his tone is glassy and 
hard, and he never performs without a degree of 
restlessness most destructive to 


nervousness and 


smooth phrasing, musical balance and artistic poise. 
There are moments when the old lion shows his 
prowess of former years, but they are few and far 


between. The chief possessions he has brought 
with him from his period of highest glory are his 
hair and his stage costume, plus the habit of turn- 
ing out half the lights in the auditorium and begin- 
ning his recitals twenty minutes after the announced 
time. Recent newspaper reports from the West 
indicate, however, that there is at least one new 
feature in connection with the Paderewski recitals. 
lle now insists on keeping the temperature of his 
hall at about the same degree of Fahrenheit as the 
monkey house at the Zoo in winter. 

It is not cheering to read this in the Independent 
about the article from which the Paderewski pas- 
sage is quoted: ‘At the request of many readers 
we print here Mr. Purinton’s famous inspirational 
In the four years since it was written it has 
Thousands 


essay. 
had a circulation of a million copies. 
of copies have been secured by big business estab- 
lishments, corporations and government institutions 
for distribution among their customers, patrons and 
employes.” Imagine the million reading that stuff 
about practising one note three hundred times. 
Staccatos. 

Thirteen concerts were given in Greater New 
York last Sunday—an unlucky number for any one 
who tried to attend them all. 


Alfred Griinfeld, the Austro-German cellist, is 
noted as a story teller. A Berlin banker engaged 
“Will you send your carriage for 
my cello?” asked Grunfeld. ‘What!’ cried the 
banker, “do you play cello, too?” Reinald Werren- 
rath, the baritone, needs to be careful or the same 
thing will happen to him. He is a confirmed and 
successful anecdotist and voluntary contriber to the 
funny columns of some of the newspapers. In the 
New York Tribune he wrote recently to the column 
conductor: “In Oklahoma City is the Lee-Huckins 
Hotel, Joseph Huckins, Jr., president; L. W. 
Huckins, vice-president; Paul S. Huckins, treas- 
urer, and Marquand Huckins, secretary. Lee, I 
take it, is as silent a partner as I ever heard.” 


him for a soiree. 


As some of the recital pianists played in public 
Albeniz’s “Tango” when that form of dance was at 
the height of its popularity here, it may be expected 
confidently that during the present skating craze the 
same keyboard opportunists will revive Liszt’s bril- 
liant fantasia, “Les Patineurs” (The Skaters), 
based on themes from Meyerbeer’s “Prophet.” 


A new prehistoric fossil has been discovered in 
the West and the skeleton is recognized by scientists 
as that of a diplodocus. In spite of that and many 
other similar feats, we are not prepared to acknowl- 
edge the complete triumph of the scientists until 
they tell us the names of the unfamiliar and terrible 
beasts borne upon the shoulders of the slaves in the 
procession scene of “Aida.” 

When Conductor Stransky reached the stage door 
of Carnegie Hall last week on his way to direct the 


Strauss concert of the Philharmonic Society, a new 
attendant guarded the entrance in place of the regu- 
lar Cerberus. “Where’s your ticket?” he inquired 
of the leader. 

“Do you know who I am?” asked Stransky. 

“It doesn’t make any difference who you are. 
You can’t get in without a ticket.” 

“I must get in.” 

“Standing room only inside.” 

“That’s precisely what I wish,” answered the 
laughing Stransky. Just then Felix Leifels, the 
Philharmonic manager, happened along and helped 
the chief part of the concert out of his predicament. 


The famous bandmaster refuses to affirm or deny 
that the ancient city of Susa, in Persia, was so 
named in his honor. 


In time of Stravinsky prepare for Ornstein. 


“Ida Rubinstein, the former frivolous Parisian 
dancer and actress, has become intensely serious and 
lives like a nun since her participation in the 
1)’ Annunzio-Debussy ‘St. Sebastian’ two years ago.” 
—Iixchange. The possibilities are vast. Prima 
donnas should beware of roles like Salome, Thais, 
Carmen and Nedda. Tenors should shun the part 
of Parsifal. 

What Do Titles Tell? 

There are some very sensible passages in an 
article called “Sub Titles,” which Francesco Berger 
wrote recently in the Monthly Musical Record. Mr. 
Berger begins by pointing out the absurdity of the 
appellations, “Moonlight,” “Pathétique,” “Appas- 
sionata,” ‘‘Pastorale,” given to certain of the Bee- 
thoven sonatas by christeners other than the com- 
poser. Beethoven’s “l¢mperor” concerto was not so 
designated by him, Handel’s bland and simple piano 
variations in FE have been burdened by outsiders 
with the cumbersome name of ‘‘Harmonious Black- 
Mozart’s ‘Jupiter,’ | Mendelssohn’s 
“Scotch” and “Italian,” Schumann’s “Rhenish” 
and Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathétique” are some of the 
symphonies gratuitously supplied with descriptive 


smith,” 


handles. 

Mr. Berger is very severe with the gentlemen 
who write pieces called “Souvenir de Moscow,” 
“Souvenir de Spa” and “Souvenir” of this, that and 
the other place. “Souvenir de Brighton” and 
“Souvenir de Tlampstead” would be just as appro- 
priate, says Mr. Berger, for all the resemblance the 
other “Souvenirs” bear to the places whose names 
they borrow. 

But even some of the titles bestowed by the com- 
posers themselves sound exaggerated to Mr. Berger. 
He takes umbrage particularly at Liszt and his two 
piano pieces, “St. Francis Walking on the Waves” 
and ‘‘Benediction of God in the Solitude.” Mr. 
Berger says: 

It passes all understanding that a great artist, a keen 
judge, a cultivated man, should think it possible that a 
commonplace chant, accompanied by rumbling chromatic 
scales in the lowest register of the keyboard would ever 
be accepted by sane persons as the musical presentment of 
a saint’s miraculous promenade on the waves! Equally 
incomprehensible is it why the composer of an elegant and 
sentimental slow movement in F sharp major, with ar- 
peggio chords for the right hand, should venture to pass it 
off as “the benediction of God in the  olitude.” Let no 
one imagine that fault is being found with the music of 
this piece. It is a beautiful composition, containing one 
of the grandest crescendos in the entire range of piano 
pieces, beside some other lovely pianistic effects. It is the 
title only that is objected to. There is absolutely nothing 
in it (how could there be?) even remotely suggestive of 
the Creator, or of earthly solitude. To attempt to render 
such a subject as “the blessing of the Almighty” on a con- 
cert grand is ridiculous, and everyone who respects Liszt 
for other achievements must regret that he thought fit to 
baptize a charming, but not outstanding, piece of music 
with so outrageous and pretentious a motto. 


The criticism of the Liszt titles is a bit far fetched 
on the part of Mr. Berger. We need not accept the 
music of a “program” composer, but at least we 
must believe, for lack of evidence to the contrary, 
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that his title is the subject of his work. We be- 
lieve that Liszt was sincere when he wrote his re- 
ligious music, even if it does not stir us deeply. 


Who is there to say how the benediction of God in ~ 


the solitude shall be expressed in tone? As an ora- 
torio, perhaps? 

‘We, for one, never are very much impressed 
with the music which is put into the mouths of 
divine beings even by the greatest composers of 
oratorios. There is no way for them to know or to 
feel how or what divine beings sing, or whether they 
sing at all. We have heard Elijah sing off the key 
and St. Paul phrase atrociously, while choruses of 
angels made wrong entrances and wobbled woe- 
fully in their rhythm. Those things did not help 
us to believe that we really were living their experi- 
ences with the characters of the oratorios in ques- 
tion. We know that the ancient peoples did not 
sing in the keys and modes and with the harmonies 
given to the mortal characters and choruses in the 
oratorios on Biblical subjects. We accept Handel’s 
“Messiah” and Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and Haydn’s 
“Creation” as their notion of a tonal setting of those 
themes, but it seems to us, in the light of Mr. Ber- 
ger’s assertion, that Haydn was a great deal more 
arrogant when he chose to illustrate in music the 
whole episode of the Creation than Liszt when he 
tried to tell on the piano merely how a single saint 
walked on the waves. 

The Liszt rumbling chromatic scales are as elo- 
quent in their way as the familiar effects of some 
of the other composers. Beethoven depicts thunder, 
rain and sunshine in one of his symphonies; no one 
ever mistakes the substantial 
“Siegfried” for the singing of a bird; Schubert’s 
octave repetitions in “Erlkénig” never in the world 
sound like the galloping of a horse; who believes 
with Mozart that the Queen of the Night (whoever 
she may be) sings coloratura arias; or that the 


soprano tones in 


witches dance even in their most bizarre moments 
to such music as that ascribed to their fiddler by 
Paganini. formulas in such 
matters, no recognized tonal adjectives, adverbs and 
descriptive stencils, it is not possible for Mr. Berger 


As there are no set 


to say whether or not the Liszt music properly sets 
forth the sacred subjects he intended to depict. If 
Liszt felt his composition sincerely, he is justified 
artistically even if the pieces in question arouse no 
answering religious thrill in Mr. Berger. Without 
wishing the comparison to apply literally, we need 
only remind the reader of the dictum of the old Ger- 
man philosopher who said: “If you strike a book 
violently against your head and a hollow sound re- 
sults, you must not jump to the conclusion that there 
is nothing in the book.” 
Patriotic Musical Journalism. 

“By the way, I do not think the Tschaikowsky 
‘1812’ overture ought to be played by any of the 
Allied nations during the war, inasmuch as it repre- 
sents a French defeat.”—Sydney and Melbourne 
Theatre Magazine. 


Strenuous Musical Journalism. 

“This office will be closed from the evening of 
December 24 to the morning of the 28th.”—London 
Musical News. 

Polite Musical Journalism. 


From the New Zealand Sporting and Dramatic 
Review (December 2, 1915) comes this squib: 

“Of all the patriots in music, Chopin was the most in- 
tensely national,” says the Monthly Musical Record (Lon- 
don), “and it is pleasant to know that in the retreat from 
Warsaw the most precious relic, the great Pole’s heart, 
which was deposited in the Church of the Holy Cross 
there, was reverently removed to Moscow.” What did the 
Russians fear? asks the MusicaL Courier. That the Ger- 
mans would eat Chopin’s heart? Chopin was patriotic and 
intensely national, it is true, but he was Polish and he 
hated Russia cordially as the oppressor of his country. 
Moscow is in Russia. Why, then, is it pleasant to know 
that Chopin’s heart was removed there? continues to ask 
the same paper. Judging by the Germans’ appreciation of 


historic emblems and art in Belgium, it is quite to be be- 
lieved that they would use the casket which contained the 
heart as an ammunition box; but when it is remembered 
that the editor of the Musica Courter is named Liebling, 
the irritation is explained. 

That does not at all explain the irritation, as there 
was no irritation to start with. Nor does editor 
Liebling’s name explain anything, for his mother 
was named De Perkiewicz and was born in Warsaw, 
Poland, and his paternal grandfather was named 
Malakoff and was born in Grodno, Russia. The 
name of Malakoff is not unknown in Russian his- 
tory. When said grandfather became embroiled in the 
Polish uprising of 1848 he emigrated to Germany 
and took the name of Liebling. 
all this and that is one of the reasons why we set 
it forth with impunity. We were born in New York 
and are thoroughly American in feeling and sym- 
We would not 


No one cares about 


pathy and by training and residence. 
willingly belong to any other nationality in the 
world, even though we are dubbed 

LEONARD LIEBLING., 


—_——— wo 


THIBAUD WRITES OF HIS PLANS. 


That Jacques Thibaud was hurt in a recent auto- 
mobile accident while on duty in France and nar- 
rowly escaped fatal injury is the news contained in 
a letter Loudon Charlton from the 


has received 


French violinist. Thibaud states that he now is on 
the road to recovery and is returning to the front. 
As soon as the war is over he will make another 
American tour, but until that time he declares his 
one thought is to perform his military duty. Thi- 
baud’s letter is as follows: 

Dear Mr. CHARLTON—About to leave Paris, I hasten to 
acknowledge your kind letter. 
would like to give a definite answer to your question con- 
cerning a tour next year in the United States! Assuredly 
I hope, I trust upon my soul that this frightful war will 


Can you imagine how | 


have long been ended by that time, but if the fates decide 
otherwise, and I am left the necessary health, I assure you 
that I shall do my duty to the limit as a man and a soldier 

I have just been very sick for a month as the result of an 
automobile accident which might have cost my life, but has 
only left a weakness in the back which permits me for- 
tunately to return to the service. 

You may have read in the French papers that | played 
at the Sorbonne and at the Trocadéro for the benefit of 
had 
the great pleasure to receive frgm my dear Parisian public 


musicians in army service and for the wounded. | 


It gave me a terrible desire to 
take up again my artist life, which I love passionately. Let 
I promise you that my first visit 


a most touching reception. 


me wait with patience. 
will be for the American people, with whom | shall rejoice 
to renew my acquaintance. That will be my only way to 
thank them for all the sympathy they have tendered my 
dear France in these times of horror. 
Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Jacgurs THisaup 
——-y-- -- 


THE ITALIAN OPERA SITUATION. 





Hardly had the MusicaL Courter of January 13 
appeared with an article giving in detail the opera 
plans in Italy for the present season, when private 
advices under date of December 20, coming direct 
from Milan, brought the information that the pro- 
jected season at San Carlo would be cancelled owing 
to lack of financial support. A subscription of 275,- 
000 lire (a little over $50,000) is necessary in nor- 
mal times to guarantee the season, and up to De- 
cember 15 the subscription for the season, planned 
to open on December 26, had been something less 
than 7,000 lire. 
San Carlo will not open its doors this season, and 
this appears to be equally true of the Carlo Felice 
at Genoa, which also is expected to remain closed. 


So unless the unexpected happens, 


At the date of our information (December 20) it 
was even noised about in the Italian musical world 
that the opera house of the capital city, the Cos- 
tanzi, also was likely to remain closed on the same 


account, though every effort will be made to put 
through the regular Roman season. 


“VARIOUS TECHNICAL FLAWS.” 


Here followeth something from a musical paper 
not ours—that will surely interest Maitre Jean de 


Reszke. Poor gentleman! What a shock it will be 
to him to learn about those “various technical 
flaws”: 

It is not, to be sure, a When singing with Ca 


voice of superlative sensu ruso she, in her turn, proved 


ous beauty or warmth of what I| have often said be 


timbre, 
reaches is 


and in its upper fore, namely, that all artist: 


apt to sound who sing with Caruso rise 


somewhat thin and tremul- above their general level to 


ous. Furthermore, it be- a higher one 


trays various technical flaws 
which defeat the singer in 
the attempted attainment of 
certain effects—flaws not in- 
frequently perceptible in 

pupils of Jean de Reszke. 

It was the Musica Courter which origmated the 
idea of parallel columns for musical criticisms, but 
this is the first instance in which we ever have run 
two parallel columns taken from the same issue of 
the same paper and relating to the same artist in one 
single performance. If it be true, as one writer says, 
that the artist in question was raised above her gen 
eral level of singing to a higher one, then we dislike 
to think what that general level must be if when, 
on the higher level, the other writer decries those 
“various technical flaws” which defeated the singer 
in the attempted attainment of certain effects. Dear, 
dear! The managing editor really should compare 
the writings of all his various helpers when they re 
fer to one artist and one performance and make sure 
that ‘they agree with each other before publishing 
them. (Otherwise, there ts apt to be a doubt as to 
the impartiality of the criticism. 

\nd why go so far out of the way to take a whack 


Not, by 


the way, that he really needs anybody to protect it 


at Master de Reszke’s unprotected head ? 


Just at random we recall a few well known names 
in the musical world of today who owe their training 
to Jean de Reszke: Lucille Marcel Weingartner, of 
the Vienna and Boston Opera, now at Darmstadt ; 
Louise Edvina, of the Boston and Chicago com 
panies; Maggie Teyte, of the Boston Company ; 
Johannes Sembach, of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany (who, unfortunately, too often strays away 
from precepts learned in Paris) ; Minnie Salzmann 
Stevens, of Bayreuth and various leading European 
operas; James Goddard, of the Chicago Opera 
Then, turning to the concert -field, Oscar Seagle, 
baritone, and Arthur Alexander, tenor, both of them 
as good teachers as they are singers; not to forget 
Charles Bowes, another teacher of the first rank 
There are others. ‘Those are only a few names that 
occur at the first moment’s thought. 

Proof of the pudding is in the eating and the 


proof of teaching is in results. There are not very 
many teachers in the world today who are able to 
point with just pride to a list of prominent artists 
like those named; and doubtless there are quite a 
lot of teachers who would be glad to teach those 
“various technical flaws,” could they attain the same 


Verily, “By then 


fruits ye shall know them,” and judged by that test, 


results in turning out artists 


Mr. de Reszke is the last one in the world to need 


defense. 


DESTINN CHANGES MANAGERS. 


It is announced that beginning February 1, 1916, 
Emmy Destinn, the soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will leave the management of Ot 
tokar Bartik to go under that of Charles L. Wagner, 
who hereafter will have charge of all the prima 
donna’s concert enyagements. 
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COUGHING STUPIDLY. 


marred by a 
coughing, wheezing, sneezing audience! And usual 
ly the main offender coughs with such a tone of self 
in his barks that one is forced to believe he 


llow many concerts have been 


pity 
thinks his hearers pity him as well. 

Nothing is farther from the truth. 
dislikes a cougher. Now and then, it 1s true, 
sees a sitter rush from the concert room holding a 


All the world 


one 


wadded obstruction over the offending orifice and 


choking down an explosion, Lut as a rule people 


cough openly, blatantly, stupidly, whether the must 
is old fashioned enough to thrive best in silence, o1 


advanced enough to be uninjured by any cough ca 


cophony 

If these coughers, who expect sympathy for the 
cruel fate that has afflicted them, only knew that 
their coughs were merely a just punishment for in 
judicious eating, they might be more anxious to con 
ceal their colds, which they blame on the weather. 
No man is anxious to dispay a black eye, for it sug 
But coughs and colds, neuralgia, 


gests a. fight, 
with 


rheumatism and other ills that play havoc 
singers and instrumentalists alike, and turn other 
wise attentive audiences into collections of braying 
anthropoids, are no more necessary to the human 
race than discolored eyes are 

\ horse does not wrap himself up in flannels and 
furs, with chest protectors and scarves to shield him 


from the tiniest draughts of fresh air, A dog does 


not find it essential to cover his feet with woolen 
socks, thick leather shoes and an outer protector ol 
rubber whenever a little rain or snow falls. But 1t 
the horse and the dog fed on ordinary human food, 
such as musicians eat, they would be obliged to 
coddle themselves like men and women to prevent 
ihe poisons in their systems from racking them with 
neuralgia and wrecking them with rheumatism. 

Lut notwithstanding all we may write on the sub 
ject, we know that mankind in general, including 
pianists, violinists, contraltos, tenors and even musi 
critics, will continue to eat ten times as much starchy 
food as their systems require and wash it down with 
many flavors in the shape of drinks that cheer and 
then chastise. What says Shakespeare ? 


When aloud the 


And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 


wind doth blow, 


And birds sit brooding in the snow, 
And Marian’s nose looks red and raw 

a good description of the winter time, is it not? 

We can well believe that Shakespeare knew very 
little about the laws of health as we know them to 
day. He died of a fever in his prime, and many a 
great and small musician since Shakespeare’s day 
has paid the penalty of ignorant eating, not to men 
for we are not talking about vices, but 
Phat is why 


tion drink 
the lack of knowledge of health laws. 


we call coughing stupid, It is, in fact, unnecessary. 


There is much truth in the statement made by a 


food specialist that “men do not die; they poison 


themselves.” 
— ~ -@— — 


“WORDS SMOOTHER THAN BUTTER.’’ 


A correspondent asks: “Did any one ever go to 


hear a symphony or stay away from one because 


of what critics wrote about it? “And what sort of 
verbiage do they write? There is a specimen in 


the New York 


what the critic wrote about the Stravinsky symphony 


Pribune of last Sunday. This is 


played on Saturday 


wal 
By far the greater part of it is beautiful music, virile; 


not dramatic from a theatrical point of view, but lyrically 


r uffonic usly 


fluent from beginning to end; full of vigorously 


impassioned oh somorously and ¢ loquently 


scored : 
pulsing rhythmical blood; mot strikingly origingl nor par 
ticularly national in thematic material, yet compelling, con 
vincing, 

“What does. all that mean to the reader of the 
daily paper ? What does it mean to the misician ? 
Can any one after reading descriptions of music 
imagine to himself what the music sounds like ?” 


Our correspondent is right. There is no way to 
judge music or to form any definite conception of 
it without hearing it or reading the score. 


SPALDING IN HAVANA. 


Private advices received from Havana, Cuba, say 
that the first recital by Albert Spalding in the large 
hall of the National Conservatory of Cuba, took 
place before the most select audience which has 
turned out for some time in the Southern capital. 
The vast audieice would have been a feast for the 
eyes of those who really take a genuine and sincere 
interest in the success of American artists as 
achieved on the strength of artistic merit and mu 
sical thoroughness. ‘The first number on the pro 
gram was lartini’s “Devil’s Trill,” and the Musica 
COURIER report says: 

“It brought forth almost unprecedented applause 
and bravos, which was a surprising circumstance as 
strictly classical music does not belong to the most 
popular tonal enjoyments of the Cubans. There is 
no doubt that Spalding’s art was responsible. Next 
came the Vaganini concerto in D, after which the 
audience lost all control and pandemonium reigned 
for awhile. Such shouting and waving of handker 


chiefs probably never has been witnessed in an 
American concert hall, and a concert goer from the 
United States would have been surprised at the 


Valle, 


Spalding at this concert, won a liberal share of the 


demonstration. Loretta del who assisted 
enthusiasm through the luscious quality of her voice 
and the technical finish with which she sang her two 
arias 
and Mme. del Valle had to oblige in a proportionate 
All told, it was a triumph from beginning 


Spalding was compelled to play nine encores, 


manner. 
to end.” 

The remainder of the report states that the de 
mand for immediate other Spalding concerts in 
Havana was of such an insistent nature that the 
violinist had to cancel several American appearances 


in order to give the extra concerts in Cuba. 


LOS ANGELES OPERA. 


(By Telegraph.) 
Los Angeles, Cal., January 17, 1916 
La Scala Opera Company, Behymer and Berry, 
managers, Opened its Los Angeles season tonight 
with brilliant production of “Carmen.” All princi 
Knsemble, chorus and orchestra 
Best local company ever heard here. 
Grand ovation at 


PATTERSON, 


pals excellent. 
above average. 
Fashionable audience filled house. 


close. 
. 


WHAT IS SUCCESS? 


In July, 1905, Grieg wrote an article for the Con- 
temporary Review. It began like this: 
What 
one of a chance crowd of people would call “making a 


does a success consist of ? Is what any- 
hit,” is that the special, the decisive mark of success for 
the artist himself? Or is it satisfying particular persons 
whose judgment he values? Is it not rather that essential 
thing which takes place in the artist’s workshop, when, like 
Ibsen’s Bergmann, hammer in hand, he breaks his way to 
the very heart of the mystery? 
—@>--—--- 

Many of the smaller cities of the country are for- 
ever telling scandal about New York—fibs very 
often. There is the Harrisburg, Pa., Telegraph, for 
instance: 

New York is to have what is to be known as a “futurist 
school of music.” We doubt if ever the futurist school will 
hecome very popular, but it ought to be a-grand place for 
worn out down street 
pianos, busted buzz saws and discarded foghorns. -Up to 
this time the Society for the Prevention of Needless Noise 
has taken no action in the matter. 

— - oO 

Rumor has it that a man Who-has been Closely 
identified with the management ofthe concert ap- 
pearances of the Metropolitan® Opera Company 
artists, is to sever his connection with that organi- 
zation before long in order to -associate. himself 
with a well known New York concert management. 


talking machine records, broken 


HAYDN AND WAGNER. 


An interesting and well informed writer in the 
Glasgow (Scotland) Herald has been at no small 
pains to show that much, if not most, of. Wagner’s 
theories and harmonic manner was borrowed from 
his: predecessors. 

A certain Count Algarotti, so it seems, wrote an 
essay on opera. His book strongly influenced Gluck, 
and Gluck, of course, influenced Wagner. 

On the musical side Haydn was the man who, ac- 
cording to the Scot, anticipated Wagner. We are 
referred to the oratorio, “Creation,” for the germs 
“and “Tristan.” Let us say that we 
are glad father Haydn and the forgotten Algarotti 
are getting the recognition they deserve, especially 
as the glory of Wagner is not diminished thereby. 
Shakespeare does not appear less great because of 
his indebtedness to Greene’s “Pandasto” for the 
“Winter’s Tale,” and to Lodge’s “Rosalynde” for 
“As You Like It.” It matters not at all how many 
predecessors a great man has. The man who goes 
the farthest and delves the deepest and soars the 


of ‘Lohengrin’ 


highest gets the prize. 

Greene and Lodge would have perished with the 
dead wood of literature during the long corrosion of 
three centuries if they had not been left to live ob- 
scurely among the roots of the evergreen Shake- 
spearean tree. 

If Algarotti proves to be one of the hidden roots 
of Wagner’s rose bush, let us credit him ‘with it. 
Haydn, however, needs no defense. His position is 
safe. As father of the symphony and the modern 
sonata he can never be overlooked by the historian 
of music. If a few of the thousands of passages 
he has written resemble a phrase or two in Wag- 
ner’s works we see no cause for wonder. At any 
rate, Wagner and Haydn do not sound alike. There 
is plenty of glory for both of them, and a laurel leaf 
or two for Algaretti. 


—$_——_®—_—_- 


IF LISZT CAME BACK. 


We believe that if Franz Liszt walked onto the 
platform today with that compelling personality of 
his and that stupendous technical skill supported by 
his irresistible vitality and verve, with his insinuat- 
ing charm and overwhelming passion, he would 
cause as much of a sensation as ever, set all the 
feminine hearts aflutter again, and start another 
bloodless war of criticism, eulogy, and jealous ani- 
mosity. 

We believe it is silly to think that piano playing 
has advanced so far that Liszt in his prime would 
pass unnoticed through our concert world today. 

We are told that several modern pianists have a 
greater technic than Liszt had. Well, what of it? 
To begin with, we stand in need of a great deal of 
convincing before we can be sure that Liszt’s execu- 
tive ability has been strpassed. -But even though 
the latest pianists may have more finger and wrist, 
they have less personal magnetism and indescribable 
magic. If they are greater, why do they not bend 
and bow the multitudes as Franz Liszt swayed them 
before old age took the nerve force from the fingers 
and put out the fires of youth in that ‘unique and 
unapproachable artist ? 

he ability to play so many more notes in a given 
space of time does not entitle the performer to rank 
above Franz Liszt. Any college professor of litera- 
ture has a greater vocabulary than Shakespeare and 
Milton had. But vocabulary does not make the poet, 
and technic will not make a Liszt. 

But we doubt if Liszt’s technic has been sur- 
At any rate, his art of playing has not. 


Seco. eee 
HIGH TONES. 


passed. 


Tenor Zenatello, who lives at the Hotel McAlpin, 
does his vocal practising on the roof of that hos- 
telry. 
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A MUSICAL PERAMBULATION. 


The program prepared for the orchestral suite by 
John Alden Carpenter, “Adventures in a Perambu- 
lator,” is a literary gem in miniature and, besides, an 
excellent example of the only kind of program that 
is possible for program music—one that is poetic and 
imaginative without being too insistent on details 
which must be followed by the music. It was writ- 
ten by Mr. Carpenter himself and is reproduced 
herewith by his kind permission, and that of his pub- 
lishers, G. Schirmer, Inc., in whom the copyright 





rests: 
En Vorrure! 

Every morning—after my second breakfast—if the wind 
and the sun are favorable, I go out. I should like to go 
alone, but my will is overborne. My Nurse is appointed to 
take me. She is older than I, and very powerful. While 
I wait for her, resigned, I hear her cheerful steps, always 
the same. I am wrapped in a vacuum of wool, where there 
are no drafts. A door opens and shuts. I am placed in my 
perambulator, a strap is buckled over my stomach, my 
Nurse stands firmly behind—and we are off! 


THE POLICEMAN. 


Out is wonderful! 
seems to have been there before. 
Some sounds seem like smells. Some sights have echoes. 
It is confusing, but itis Life! For instance, the Policeman 
an Unprecedented Man! Round like a ball; taller than my 
Father. Blue—fearful—fascinating! I feel him before he 
comes. I see him after he goes. I try to analyze his appeal. 


It is always different, though one 
I cannot fathom it all. 


It is not buttons alone, nor belt, nor baton. I suspect it is 
his eye and the way he walks. He walks like Doom. My 
Nurse feels it, too. She becomes less firm, less powerful 
My perambulator hurries, hesitates, and stops. They con- 
verse. They ask each other questions—some with answers, 
some without. I listen, with discretion. When I feel that 
they have gone far enough, I signal to my Nurse, a private 
signal, and the Policeman resumes his enormous Blue 
March. He is gone, but I feel him after he goes. 
THE Hurpy-Gurpy. 

Then suddenly there is something else. I think it is a 
sound. We approach it. My ear is tickled to excess. I find 
that the absorbing noise comes from a box—something like 
my music box, only much larger, and on wheels. A dark 
man is turning the music out of the box with a handle, just 
as | do with mine. A dark lady, richly dressed, turns when 
the man gets tired. They both smile. I smile, too, with re- 
straint, for music is the most insidious form of noise. And 
such music! So gay! I tug at the strap over my stomach. 
| have a wild thought of dancing with my Nurse and my 
perambulator—all three of us together. Suddenly, at the 
climax of our excitement, I feel the approach of a phenom- 
enon that I remember. It is the Policeman. He has stopped 
the niusic. He has frightened away the dark man and the 
lady with their music box. He seeks the admiration of 
my Nurse for his act. He walks away, his buttons shine, 
but far off I hear again the forbidden music. Delightful 
forbidden music! 


THE LAKE. 


Sated with adventure, my Nurse firmly pushes me on, and 
before I recover my balance I am face to face with new 
excitement. The land comes to an end, and there at my feet 
is the Lake. All my other sensations are joined in one. | 
see, I hear, I feel, the quiver of the little waves as they es- 
cape from the big ones and come rushing up over the sand. 
Their fear is pretended. They know the big waves are 
amiable, for they can see a thousand sunbeams dancing with 
impunity on their very backs. Waves and sunbeams! 
Waves and sunbeams! Blue water—white clouds—dancing, 
swinging! A white seagull floating in the air. That is My 
Lake! 


Docs. 


Probably there is nothing more in the 
There is. It is 


We pass on. 
World. If there is, it is superfluous. 
Dogs! We come upon them without warning. Not one 
of them—all of them. First, one by one; then in pairs; 
then in societies. Little dogs, with sisters; big dogs, with 
aged parents. Kind dogs, brigand dogs, sad dogs, and gay. 
They laugh, they fight, they run. And at last, in order to 
hold my interest, the very littlest brigand starts a game of 
“Follow the Leader,” followed by all the others. It is tre- 
mendous! 

DREAMS. 


Those dogs have gone. It is confusing, but it is Life! 
My mind grows numb. My cup is too full. I have a sud- 
den conviction that it is well that I am not alone. That 
firm step behind reassures me. The wheels of my peram- 
bulator make a sound that quiets my nerves. I lie very still. 
J am quite content. In order to think more clearly, I close my 


eyes. My thoughts are absorbing. I deliberate upon my 
Mother. Most of the time my Mother and my Nurse have 
but one identity in my mind, but at night or when I close my 
eyes, I can easily tell them apart, for my Mother has the 
greater charm. I hear her voice quite plainly now, and feel 
the touch of her hand. It is pleasant to live over again the 


adventures of the day—the long blue waves curling in the 
sun, the Policeman who is bigger than my Father, the Music 
box and my friends, the Dogs. It is pleasant to lie quite 
still and close my eyes, and listen to the wheels of my 
perambulator. How very large the world is! How many 
things there are! 








THE BYSTANDER. 


“Not at the Metropolitan’ — Food for Babes—A Blind Composer — Wagner 
Anticipated. 








In the Globe of January 10 | was much interested to 
read an article by Pitts Sanborn, the paper's critic, a young 
man who always has something to say and knows how to 
say it in a lively way. The article was entitled, “Some 
Singers Not Singing at the Metropolitan.” Mr. Sanborn 
prints a list of one hundred and twelve singers, and either 
he has a very remarkable memory or an excellent book of 
reference, for he has not forgotten many of those promi 
nent in opera on the other side. He includes veterans 
Van Rooy, for instance—and ranges from them down to 
some of the youngest and most ingenuous artists in the 
operatic field. 

On first thought, very few omitted names occurred to 
me. Salzmann-Stevens might have been added to the 
mezzos; William Miller, of Vienna, to the tenors; Zador, 
of Dresden, to the baritones; Bender, of Munich, and 
Mayer, of Vienna, to the basses—this for the German con- 
tingent. Rosa Raisa, Italian dramatic soprano, belongs to 
the list, and Marinuzzi, the present leader at La Scala, 
must be mentioned among the conductors; also since vet 
erans have been included, it seems too bad to forget dear 
old Van Dyck, who can still get as much noise out of his 
throat as some of the others who figure in the list. On 
counting up, out of the one hundred and twelve singers 
listed, | find I have heard forty-nine and know personally 
a few others whom | never heard sing; and of his seven 
teen conductors, | have heard the work of no less than 
thirteen. But all that is neither here nor there. 

The principal point of interest is, how many of the singers 
mentioned have a chance of ever becoming regular mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan ? After careful inspection of the 
list I will say, at a liberal estimate, perhaps nineteen dif 
five sopranos, two altos, five tenors, four 
baritones and three basses. Don’t think for a moment | 
am going to make my selection* known, You are very 


ferent artists; 


welcome to make your own; but | think it will be a safe 
bet to say that my total will never be exceeded, though you 
may divide up the classes a little differently than | do. 
This selection does not include Alfred Piccaver, the young 
Americal lyric tenor of the Vienna Royal Opera, who has 
been under contract to the Metropolitan for the last two 
years, but unable to come over. 

Of course there are on the list, as Mr. Sanborn un- 
doubtediy knows, a goodly number of artists who are quite 
unavailable for the Metropolitan, some on account of the 
fact that it is only their reputation and not their present 
work which still keeps them on the stage (though be it 
distinctly understood that I refer neither to Mme. Melba 
nor Mnie. Calvé in saying this); others who, though still 
in the midst of their careers, are distinctly not of a rank 
which would bring them to the Metropolitan for principal 
parts, and who would consider themselves too big for 
smaller parts; and some whose engagements, though per 
haps more or less feasible from the artistic standpoint, 
would not be in accordance with certain fixed features ot 
the Metropolitan policy. 

[ am going to keep my jist of possibilities and, if the 
game interests you, check off your own list and keep it 
In ten years, if we are all still here, we will get them out 
and compare them. But if it is a question of guessing ac 
curately on the winners, we would all do better betting on 
the races. 

* * * * &* 

‘Button, button, who’s got the piano? was the 
question propounded to themselves and each other by a 
goodly portion of the audience at the New York Phil 
harmonic Society concert when Percy Grainger played 
the Grieg concerto. The piano was so hidden at the back 
of the stage behind the members of the orchestra during 
the opening number of the concert, that it was quite invis 
ible from the floor, and many others like myself expected 
an announcement to the effect that Mr. Grainger had 
caught the prevailing grippe and would be unable to play. 
There was a general sigh of relief when the musicians 
separated and disclosed the funereal-looking object to the 
light of day. There is nothing, by the way, that adds more 
to the similarity in appearance between a concert grand 
piano and a coifin than the habit so many artists have of 
piling the flowers that are handed up to them on top of 


the piano. One always expects a gentleman in a surplice 
to walk on to the platform and begin, “Dearly beloved, we 


are gathered together 


Probably it never occurred to most of us that Beetho 


ven’s fifth is “food for babes,” though Mr Stransky evi 


acntly thought so, as he included it—the whole of it—on 
the program of his special concert for children. If you 
must have a complete symphony, dear Mr. Conductor, why 
not the eighth, one of the very finest of all Beethoven's 
inspirations, notwithstanding that the German mind is only 
Altogether 
too many of us, anyway, have the habit of measuring our 


too apt to regard it as “light” and “trivial.” 


music horizontally and not judging it by its perpendicular 
verth, which is what really counts 


+ + * + * 


And speaking of the Philharmonic, a “left handed” o1 
chestra is what one of my friends dubbed it the other night 
on seeing it for the first time, with the peculiar seating 
which Mr. Stransky has chosen, the trombones and trum 
pets way over on the left instead of in their customary 
position at the right with the percussion instruments 
Speaking in terms of the orchestral score, it seems as if 
the brass really belonged with the percussion and one 
wonders what special advantage there is supposed to be 
in the position chosen by Mr. Stransky 


. » . * . 


rhe other night | chanced to hear the story of Antonio 
Smareglia of Trieste, a composer who has had two operas 
produced at La Scala, “L’Abisso” and “Oceana,” and is 
also the author of at least two other works which have 
appeared on the operatic stage, “La Falena,” done at 
[rieste, his native town, and “Le Nozze Istriane.” The 
most wonderful thing about these compositions is the fact 
that Smareglia is entirely blind. His orchestral scores are 
dictated to an amanuensis—his son, | believe. So thorough 
is his knowledge of music that he can see in his mind's 
eye exactly how the score appears and dictates one or 
chestral part after the other, note for note. He is said, 
like Catalani, to have strong tendencies toward the Wag 
nerian style, both in his composition and his instrumenta 
tion. Competent authorities say that his work, from a mu 
sical standpoint, is thoroughly well made, though his in 
spiration is nothing extraordinary 


+ * * * . 


Ihe other day | chanced to read in an article about some 
body “fiddling” on a cello. Did it ever oceur to you that 
anybody could fiddle on anything except a fiddle? First | 
registered a mental remonstrance Then | went to con 


sult Webster. And behold, the author was quite right 


For a fiddle, according to friend Noah, is primarily “a 
stringed instrument of music” and only secondarily “a 
violin.” We learn something new every day 


* * * * > 


It is strange to find in one of the old French folksongs 
from the Middle Ages, which Yvette Guilbert sang the 
other evening, a Leitmotiv from Wagner's “Ring,” in fact 
none other than the Nibelungen theme itself, the one which 
accompanies the beating of the anvils in “Rheingold.” [t 
was there, note for note, and in the exact rhythm 


* * + * * 


“Who killed Cock Robin?” 
ing parts of the Strauss “Alpine” 


also, who stole those mi 
According 


to report, they are anything but incendiary; nor are they 


symphony ? 


calculated to create disquiet and unrest in our peaceful 


é k ny of 


land. Perhaps those original packages will come 
a later boat, with some new Elgar masterpieces thoughtfully 
substituted for Strauss’ seditious pages by the Englisl 
censor, 

* * * + * 


There is a man with a hotel down in North Carolina who 
advertises “the finest orchestra outside of New York ané 
Boston.” Well, well, well, who'd a thunk it! How about tt 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco and Los 


Angeles? Byron Hacer 
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“SIEGFRIED” HAS INITIAL PERFORMANCE 
OF THE SEASON AT THE METROPOLITAN. 


Wagner’s “Forest” Music Drama Receives Excellent Treatment by New York’s Great 
Operatic Institution—‘“Martha” Continues to Attract Large Audiences—Caruso 
Ill, Replaced by Martinelli in ‘Masked Ball.” 


**Martha,’’ January 12. 


Flotow’s tunetul opera continues to draw large audiences 


principally because of the superlative cast which sings the 


old work Even though Caruso was struggling with an 


incipient cold his art nevertheless was in ample evidence 


and his vocal contributions again formed an integral part 


of the evening's enjoyment. Frieda Hempel's lovely so 





prano tones and smooth phrasing, as well as her arch and 


pirited acting, brought her a striking personal ovation 


De Luca is one of the most polished baritones the Metro 


politan ever ha pre ented and everything he undertakes 


finished and operatic 


completed the excellent quartet 


1 ure to be a piece ol Impressive 
work Margarete 


Bavagnoli conducted suavely and with evident warm indi 


Ober 


vidual participation 


“*Lohengrin,’’ January 13. 

Bodanzky led a praiseworthy, even if not brilliant, ren- 
dering of the most melodious of Wagner's operas. Carl 
Braun and Hermann Weil were not towers of strength in 
the performance, Place Margarete Matzen- 
auer’s Ortrud and Emmy Destinn's Elsa formed the main 


Both artists are famil- 


aux dames 
pleasurable features of the evening 

iar here in those roles and repeated their former triumphs. 
rhe romance of the Elsa part and the ferocity of Ortrud 
the word gripping not being in 
Jacques Urlus, 


were in gripping evidence 
tended as a pun on the prevalent malady 
the Lohengrin of the evening, took the place of the indis 
posed Johannes Sembach. The Urlus singing was good on 


though a bit throaty at times 


**Masked Ball,’’ January 14. 


was stated, to a severe cold, Caruso was un- 


the whole, 


(Owing, it 
able to appear in the role of Riccardo at Friday evening's 
of “Un Ballo in Maschera.” The part was 
by Giovanni Martinelli, this being his ini- 
This and 


pertormance 
taken, therefore, 
tial appearance in this country in this character 
the fact that there was no time for rehearsal magnify the 
effect of his remarkably fine singing and acting. He dis- 
played exceptional artistic resources and practical stage 
skill 


intensity 


Martinell’s cavalierly bearing and temperamental 
the effect he created. The 
audience received him with acclaim, 

As Amelia, Melanie Kurt sang the music of the third 
act with much beauty of tone and dramatic fervor, the love 


served to enhance 


duet being particularly well done 

Pasquale Amato, as Renato, scored a huge success and 
was accorded an ovation at the close of his famous aria 
in the fourth act 

As Oscar, Edith Mason delighted ear and eye. Miss 
Mason's lovely voice is especially well suited to the music 
allotted to the Page, and she made the most of her oppor- 
tunities. The scene with Renato in the fourth act was an 
excellent piece of work. 

Maria Duchene gave a striking delineation of the charac- 
ter of Ulrica, and the remainder of the cast included Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian as Silvano, Andrea de Segurola as Sam- 
uel, Leon Rothier as Tom, Angelo Bada as a judge, and 
Pietro Audisio as a slave. 

Giorgio Polacco conducted with his accustomed mastery. 


**Siegfried,’’ January 15 (Matinee). 
rhe first performance this season of the second drama 


in Wagner's trilogy was given with the following cast: 


Siegfried Jacques Urlus 
Mime Albert Reiss 
Der Wanderer Carl Braun 
Alberich Otto Goritz 
Fafner Basil Ruysdael 
Erda Margarete Ober 
Brunnhilde Melanie Kurt 
Voice of the Forest Bird Edith Mason 


Artur Bodanzky 


Conductor, 
Taken all in all it was 


pecially the second act, where Urlus, frequently allowed by 


a very good performance, es- 


the score to sing long passages piano, is heard to advantage. 
It is not Carl Braun's fault that the Wanderer is an un- 
mitigated old bore. He cid his best with him. Goritz was 
an acceptable Alberich, as usual, and Reiss rather an or- 
dinary and Mime. Basil 
sounded exceedingly good as Fafner and his diction was 


excellent, notwithstanding the handicap of the megaphone. 


too smooth Ruysdael’s voice 


It would be good to see this excellent bass in some more 
important roles. 

Melame Kurt as Briimnhilde gave freely of her splendid 
voice and art in the final scene. Margarete Ober was as 
effective as ever in the music which falls to Erda and Edith 
Mason, a newcomer, as the Forest Bird, had every oppor- 





tunity to display the splendid quality of her voice and the 
freedom of her vocalism. 

Artur Bodanzky conducted. One 
now the quality of this man as a Wagnerian conductor. 
Phere is no curiosity to know whether or not he will con- 
It is simply a ques- 


knows in advance 


that goes without saying. 
Saturday, in “Siegfried,” the grade was 


duct weil 


tion of degree. 


very high 


**Aida,’’ January 15 (Evening). 

\ special performance for the benefit of the French 
Hospital, with the familiar Saturday evening cast, Rappold 
as Aida, Martinelli as Radames, Matzenauer as Amneris, 
de Luca as Amonasro, and Henri Scott as Ramfis. It was 
a good performance, in fact, a very good performance, in 
the credit for which all of the principals shared, except 
Mme. Rappold, who was evidently struggling against a slight 
vocal indisposition, nothing unusual at the Metropolitan 
The oftener one hears Matzenauer 
There is no better 


in thes¢ times. 


the more impressive her art becomes. 


grippe 


opera artist today than Matzenauer. 

Martinelli’s singing improves from day to day. He has 
ll °c . ° 
onquered the tendency to forcing, which marred 


quite 
De Luca sang and acted 


season here. 
well as Amonasro. Henri Scott’s round, mellow bass voice 
and excellent singing brought the part of Ramfis into un- 


his work the first 


usual prominence, 
Bavagnoli conducted and did extremely well. The end 


of the second act was a masterpiece of climax building. 


Sunday Evening Opera Concert, January 16. 

The ninth concert of the Sunday evening series at the 
Metropolitan Opera House enlisted the services of the fol- 
lowing soioists: Percy Grainger, pianist; Pasquale Amato, 
baritone, and Rita Fornia, soprano. 


Mr. Grainger’s principal number was the Tschaikowsky 
concerto, of which he gave an exceedingly brilliant and 
effective interpretation. Some of his own arrangements of 
Old English dances, which he played later, were also re- 
ceived with great favor. 

Mr. Amato, quite recovered from his recent indisposi- 
tion, achieved an overwhelming success in two of his very 
best numbers, “Di Provenza,” from “Traviata,” and the 
famous “Pagliacci” prologue, both of which he sang with 
really overpowering mastery. 

Mme. Fornia revealed a voice and style which made one 
wish to hear her in more important roles than are usually 
allotted to her at the Metropolitan. Richard Hagemann 
conducted, 

‘*Hansel and Gretel’ and ‘‘Pagliacci,’’ January 17. 

The tenth week of the season opened with an unusual 
double bill—Hansel and Gretel” and “Pagliacci,” the first 
time for years that Humperdinck’s opera has been given 
except at a matinee. The cast was identical with that of 
the Christmas performance, Edith Mason as Gretel, Marie 
Mattfeld as Hansel, Otto Goritz as the Father, Lila Robe- 
son as the Mother, and Albert Reiss as the Witch. Miss 
Mason, the new Gretel, both in her singing and acting 
strengthened the fine impression which she had made in 
her first appearance in the role. Mattfeld was a satis- 
factory Hansel; Goritz, as ever, capital as the Father. 
Lila Robeson always deserves a special word for what is 
really a remarkably vivid impersonation of the Mother. 

Then followed “Pagliacci.” Caruso, showing no trace 
of the indisposition which kept him away from the cast 
Friday, gave a truly splendid performance of this role 
which the public so loves. Scotti was back after three 
weeks’ acquaintance with a cold, and, as Tonio, proved 
himself the same splendid actor which he has always been. 
The rest seemed to have benefited his voice. Ida Cajatti 
is making steady progress in the right direction. Her 
Nedda last Monday evening was a much stronger imper- 
sonation, both vocally and dramatically, than her first 
appearance in the role. 

Hagemann and Bavagnoli conducted the two operas, the 
one, indifferently; the second, acceptably. Notwithstand- 
ing the counter attraction of the Diaghileff Ballet at the 
Century Theatre, there was a typical Caruso audience 
which filled the seats and a good part of the standing 


room, 





PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
ASSISTED BY JULIA CULP. 


Leopold Stokowski Conducts an Interesting Concert — 
John McCormack Gives His Second Philadelphia 
Recital of the Season. 


Philadelphia, Pa., January 15, 1916. 

Twelfth in the current subscription concerts of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, the program given last Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening in the Academy of Music proved one 
of the most delightful of the present season. Leopold Sto- 
kowski has seldom built a more pleasingly contrasted nor 
better balanced program and never has conducted with 
finer zeal; nor have his men ever achieved a more perfect 
ensemble. And in Julia Culp the concert had a soloist 
whose fine artistry is well known and warmly admired by 
the regular patrons of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Mme. Culp gave five of the eight numbers which com- 
prised the program. On her first appearance she balanced 
the lengthy periods and noble melody of Beethoven's “Ade- 
laide” against the intimate and familiar “Standchen” of 
Schubert. Her wellnigh perfect rendering of the latter 
number, with the colorful orchestration provided by Arnola 
Schonberg, won her extended applause. This group of 
songs was followed by Brahms’ “Variations on a Theme by 
Handel,” and then Mme. Culp gave three more numbers 
by Schubert, Kreisler and Strauss. Of these the “Morgen” 
of Strauss made the strongest impression. The beautiful 
violin obligato was played in such fine taste by Mr. Rich 
that warm commendation was immediately forthcoming 
both from Mme. Culp and the big audience. The Kreisler 
number was “O, Salutaris Hostia,” never before performed 
with orchestra. It is noble in conception, and has also been 
cleverly orchestrated. The final number on the program, 
“The New World” symphony, was done with much spirit 
by the orchestra. 


Joun McCormack’s Seconp REcIrTat. 


At his second recital here this season, last Wednesday 
night, John McCormack again filled the Academy of Music 
to the doors. The famous tenor was in excellent condition, 
and he sang the entire program of popular ballads and a 
large group of classical songs in the fine sentimental man- 
ner which so delights his audience. There is a rumor that 


McCormack will give another recital here this season, ap- 
pearing at the Metropolitan Opera House and singing “T 


Hear You Calling Me” six times consecutively. Looking 
at, and listening to, his audience last Wednesday one could 
almost give the rumor credence. H. P. @, 


MME. FREMSTAD WARMLY 
WELCOMED AT AEOLIAN HALL. 


Prima Donna in Best Voice. 








Monday afternoon, January 17, Olive Fremstad gave her 
only New York recital of the season at Aeolian Hall. She 
offered a very well chosen and carefully thought out pro- 
gram, which included the following numbers: “Dioskuren,” 
“Die Post,” “Wohin,” “Einsamkeit,” “Der Erlkénig” 
(Schubert) ; “Tanzlied im Mai,” “Ein Stiindlein vor Tag” 
(Franz); “Waldegesprach,” “Der Soldat,” “Frithlings- 
nacht” (Schumann); “Elfenlied,” “Du denkst mit einem 
Fadchen,” “Nimmersatte Liebe” (Wolf); “Ruhe, meine 
Seele,” “Heimliche Aufforderung” (Strauss) ; “I Seraljens 
Lustgard” (Sjégren); “Til Majdag,” “Jeg Sadled Min 
Hest,” “Irmelin Rose” (Peterson-Berger) ; “Kom Kjyra” 
(Norwegian echo song). 

There was an audience which completely filled the hall 
and which gave evidence every moment that it was very 
glad indeed to see and hear the favorite prima donna once 
more. Mme. Fremstad looked exceedingly attractive and 
youthful in a becoming gown. She was in very best voice 
and it was a pleasure to listen to her intelligent and illu- 
minating interpretations of the masterpieces of German 
songs which she had chosen. So strongly is the operatic 
instinct bred in her that, with facial expression and speak- 
ing gestures, she acts her songs almost as much as she 
sings them. In face of such a complete mastery of every- 
thing it seems unnecessary to pick out single numbers tor 
notice, but of the German numbers the immortal “Erl- 
kénig” and the equally wonderful “Friihlingsnacht,” as 
well as Strauss’ “Heimliche Aufforderung” were especially 
welcomed by the audience. In the group of songs by 
Northern composers, which closed the program, Mme, 
Fremstad, herself of Scandinavian origin, was completely 
at home. The three songs by Peterson-Berger were charm- 
ing numbers, charmingly done. Adding these to the num- 
bers by this same composer which were sung by the 
chorus of the Schola Cantorum last week, we get evidence 
of a composer of unusual talent. 

The applause throughout, as has already been said, was 
extremely enthusiastic. Mme. Fremstad was compelled 
to repeat two numbers and to accord an eucore at the end. 
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TENOR MURATORE FAREWELLS IN CHICAGO 
AMID WILD SCENES OF ENTHUSIASM. 


Chicago Shows Its Fondness for the Great Tenor—Massenet’s “Cleopatre” a Weak Work 
Musically—Maria Kousnezoff Creates a Sensation as the Egyptian Queen 
—She Is a Versatile Artist —Supervia Scores Decisively as 
Carmen—An American Parsifal. 





**parsifal,’’ January 10. 

“Parsifal” was repeated on Sunday afternoon with the 
same cast heard in the previous performance with the ex 
ception of Julia Claussen, who sang the part of Kundry. 
The vocal art of this gifted singer was exhibited to much 
advantage in the part, which histrionically also, Mme. 
Claussen rendered in excellent fashion. She is an artist 
in the best sense of the word and her appearances this year 
with the company, though numerous, have not been in suffi- 
cient number to satisfy all her admirers, many of whom 
would like to hear her at least once a week, and it is to be 
hoped that next season her services will be more demanded 
by the management. 

Vernon Stiles, who on a previous appearance had been 
handicapped by a severe cold, came back from New York a 
robust and vigorous Parsifal, and he sang the trying part 
most satisfactorily. The other roles were again in capable 
hands and Pollak conducted. 


**Cleopatre,’’ January 10. 

The first performance in America of Massenet’s “Cleo- 
patre” with Maria Kousnezoff in the name role, brought 
out a very large audience to the Auditorium on Monday 
evening. The audience was more delighted with the scenic 
effects and dancing of three Russians than with the music, 
which could have been written by a far less potent orches- 


tral manipulator than the musical creator of “Manon,” 
“Werther,” “Thais,” “Le Jongleur” and the many other 
operas which have placed the French Wagner in the hall 
of fame. 

Musically, “Cleopatre” is weak. The score often is noisy 
and unmelodic. ‘“Cleopatre” cannot live and its stay in the 
repertoire is problematic, as it lacks the essential essence 
of success—inspiration Due to the remarkable cast, to 
the sumptuous costuming of the principals, the beautiful 
display of exquisite tableaux and the the herculean efforts 
of Campanini, who directed the work, it received approba 
tion if not enthusiasm, sufficient for the reviewer to regis- 
ter a certain success. Otherwise he should have termed 
the occasion a fantastic fiasco. 

The story of “Cleopatre,” the enchantress of the Nile, 
needs no relating. It is a good plot, and had Massenet 
written music to it in his youth, there would probably be 
another verdict to render as to its musical value. Though 
the composer waited until the last act to give opportunity 
to Cleopatre to display her vocal ability, Mme. Kousnezoff 
interested her public from her first entrance because of a 
fascinating personality, beauty, and the wonderful costume 
and makeup. Mme. Kousnezoff is a sensation. She cap- 
tures and holds the attention of the public. She sings with 
rare beauty of tone and though the organ is not large, it 
carries well, and she scored heavily. The voice is not the 


Russian singer’s only equipment, for she knows how to 
dance and how to act. 

Alfred Maguenat was a good voiced Mare Antoine. Mas- 
senet was generous to the baritone for whom he wrote sev 
eral beautiful pages and an aria in the second act so well 
rendered by Maguenat as to necessitate a repetition. Charles 
Dalmores as Spakos—a role far to small for such an artist 

made it a dominant figure of vocal strength and physical 
power. Marcia van Dresser was a beautiful Octavie and 
one who sang splendidly Marcel Journet was a forceful 
Emnius. Constantin Nicolay made something of his bit 
Lydia Lindgren can depend more on her looks than on her 
voice 

The Russian dancers made a distinct hit, and Campanini 
brought out the few beauties of the score and concealed 
most skillfully many of its numerous weak spots 


“*Aida,’’ January 11. 

A repetition of “Aida” gave us Amedeo Bassi in the role 
of the warrior Radames—a part in which the distinguished 
tenor had won recognition during previous seasons In 
excellent voice he repeated his former success and brought 
down the house after the “Celeste Aida.” 

Mme. de Cisneros was again the Amneris, which she im 
bued with her rich vocal resources and which she dressed 
royally. She won her customary big success and her pres 
ence on the Stage gave eclat to the pertormance Carmen 
Melis finds in the title role a good vehicle to display het 
powerful voice to the best advantage She shared the hon 
ors of the evening with her colleagues \monasro was 
Ancona, who sang the role especially well, but dressed it 
very tactlessly Mr. Ancona is one of those artists who 
objects to criticism and protests vehemently when called to 
task for a blunder, such as, for instance, costuming Amon 
asro in the second act with jewels and a richly brocaded 
coat Mr. Ancona, who has been singing the part for more 
than a score of years, knows well that the King of Ethiopia 
in the second act does not wish to be recognized ay the 


head of that nation and his costume would betray him far 























IDA CAJATTI, seen 


The Metropolitan Opera Company 


Sang with unvarying success 1n 
Europe at Bergamo, Pavia, 
Bologna, Palermo, Rome, Bud- 
apest, Barcelona and Madrid. 








What the New York papers said: 


“She was exquisitely pretty to look at; she acted 
with vivacity and spirit, and sang with charming 
quality and effect 


“Ida Cajatti was new in ‘Pagliacci’ and proved a 
very successful exponent of this character 
very attractive, a good actress and singer Her 
voice is full and round, pure and free, with excellent 
timbre and register, and she made a most successful 
appearance.” 


“At the Café Momus she was the life of the 
scene, and her entering into the spirit of the action 
gave 
which it has sadly lacked on more than one ocea 
sion. 


“Cajatti was the best looking Musetta the Metro 
politan has had in many a day, a dark, lithe beauty, 
with a considerable degree of vivacity 
on the stage in the Café Momus scene a gay picture 
in a scarlet wrap. 
work 
IY, 1915 


“Fraulein Cajatti in the part of Nedda won com 
plete success vocally—New York Stadt-Z 
December 5, 1915. 


“In Fraulein Cajatti, who made her debut a 
Musetta, we learned to know a young artist of im 
pressive talent. 
tures, flashing eyes, much humor and routine, and 
in addition a high, light soprano of beautiful quality 

these are the qualities that recommend her.—Neu 
York Stadt-Zeitung, November 20, 1915 


“Boheme” (American debut) 


New York American 
“Pagliacci” 


She 1s 


Brooklyn Standard Union 


to the ensemble that dramatic completeness 


New York Globe, November 20, 1915 


She flashed 


There was real feeling in her 


in the last act. Brooklyn Eagle, December 


“Pagliacci” 


eitung, 


“Boheme” 


The dainty figure, interesting fea 
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more quickly in the eyes of the Egyptians than his daugh- 
ter Aida, to whom, however, he says “Do not betray me.” 
Those are little details, which, however, show the difference 
hetween a great artist and a singer. Mr. Ancona is a good, 
routined and veteran singer, but his portrayal of the roles 
in which he has appeared this season lacks the finish of a 
Constantin Nicolay made a dignified King 
The perform- 


great artist 
and he sang with poise and beauty of tone 
ance was under the leadership of Ferrari, who allowed the 


to drag at times 


*“Carmen,’’ January 12. 

The belated appearance of Conchita Supervia in the role 
of Carmen, in which she should have made her debut with 
the Chicago Opera Association at the beginning of the sea- 
son instead of waiting most patiently until the departure of 
Miss Farrar, gave her an opportunity to prove beyond doubt 
to the Chicago public that she belongs among the stars of 
the company Miss Supervia, a Spaniard by birth, sang 
the role of Carmen for the first time when fourteen years 
old, and though she only recently has reached her twenty- 
first birthday, her Carmen is a mature conception of the 
role She dressed the part admirably and authentically. 
Her were that Carmens in 
Spain wear in factories, dance halls, in the mountains, and 
on dress parade on the way to the Plaza de Torros. So 
much for the costuming. As to the acting, Miss Supervia’s 
Carmen is a youthful person, quick in movement, temper- 
amental, seductive, graceful, and Spanish to the core. It 
was a remarkable portrayal, one that will live long in the 
memory of all those who were on hand on that cold Jan- 


performance 


costumes those thousands of 


uary night 

Phe pleasure derived from the new hearing of Bizet’s 
masterpiece warmed the musical atmosphere considerably, 
as the public lavished its applause on the young diva, who 
ang superbly and was rewarded by long applause after 
both the “Habanera” and “Seguidilla.”. Those numbers 
when rendered by Miss Supervia’s predecessor, were always 
ended amidst cold silence, and it is worth noticing that 
also in the card scene Miss Supervia rose to much higher 
artistic flights than Miss Farrar 

Miss Supervia has “made good,” and the number of 
friends and admirers she found through her lonely ap- 
pearance as Carmen probably will necessitate her return 
to this land next season. It is only “au revoir” that the 
music lovers of Chicago bid her, and likely the manage- 
ment will see fit next year to give her the star position in 
the company that she should have occupied this winter. 

Charles Dalmores for the first time this season essayed 
the role of Don Jose. Needless to say that he won an 
overwhelming success. He was in glorious voice and both 
his acting and singing were of the same high standard al- 
ways to be expected from this sterling artist. The “Flow- 
er Song” was applauded to the echo and could have been 
repeated. Helen Stanley repeated her former success as 
Micaela and the other roles (given to the same singers 
heard at the many previous performances of “Carmen” ) 
were all done well, thus giving the performance a gala at- 
mosphere 

With Campanini at the conductor's desk the score had 
an illuminative reading, which also added greatly to the 


enjoyment of the evening 


“Romeo and Jullet,’’ January 13. 

Che farewell appearance this season of Lucien Mura- 
tore, the idol of the season in “Romeo and Juliet,” was a 
scene of wild enthusiasm at the Auditorium, where a prac- 
tically sold out house vented its approbation on the great 
tenor in such histerical fashion as to recall days gone by 
when women used to stand up waving handkerchiefs and 
men shouted “bravos” at the conclusion of a scene. This 
season the Chicago public was less vehement, and though 
Muratore had won an overwhelming success in each of his 
roles, it was only at his last appearance that the audience 
broke loose and shouted and called “Muratore, Muratore!” 
at the various scenes. Muratore has 
been the backbone of this season and his certain coming 
back next year is a source of joy to the opera goers. 

Maria Kousnezoff, in glorious voice, sang the role of 
Kousnezoff is 
without doubt the sensation of the year. She gives entire 
satisfaction at each performance, and her modesty and sim- 
plicity also have won for her a big contingent of sanguine 
admirers. The other roles were entrusted to the same 
artists heard on a previous occasion and again Journet and 


conclusion of the 


Juliet and repeated her former success. 


Arimondi shared with the principals in the success of the 
evening 

Charlier conducted 

Thais,’ January 15 (Matinee). 

Massenet’s lyric romance, whose heroine in Chicago used 
to be Mary Garden, was given for the first time this season 
with a new singer in the role of the courtesan—the part 
being given to Maria Kousnezoff. The Russian soprano 
is, to say the least, a versatile artist. She now has appeared 
inside of two weeks as Juliet, Marguerite in “Faust,” and 
Cleopatra, and in each one of the parts she has displayed 
new aspects of her art. Her presentation of Thais was in 
accordance with her own views rather than a slavish fol- 
lowing of the traditional rendition of the part as presented 


by her predecessor. Mme. Kousnezoff does not wear a 
wig; she is a brunette Thais, and why not, since it is well 
known that women in Egypt used to dye their hair in order 
to imitate the Roman customs of those days? Mme. Kous- 
nezoff’s costumes also were totally different from those 
generally worn by interpreters of the role of Thais, being 
more Assyrian than Roman, and here again Mme. Kous- 
nezoff showed that she is conversant with ancient history, 
of which she has no doubt made a study in order to give 
to her character the true note. By so doing the new singer 
emphasized the fact that it takes more than a voice to make 
a great operatic star, even though she is the possessor of 
a voice of great beauty. She poured out her glorious organ 
all afternoon and sang her various arias admirably. The 
duet with Athanaél was a gem of vocal attainment. His- 
trionically, her Thais was captivating, sensuous, but neither 
vulgar nor coarse. Thais was a courtesan, but one who 
owned her own palace, one who had studied and read the 
books of her day and one whose degradation left her men- 
tally intact. Kousnezoff gives those various impres- 
sions, and you leave the theatre with a good taste in the 
mouth, as no matter how few clothes she may wear, her 
art dresses her nudity and the eye is at no time shocked 
by any lack of vestments. Her Thais is a masterpiece of 
beauty, delicacy, sweetness and ingenuity. It was capital 
in every respect. 

The star was remarkably supported by a strong cast, in- 
cluding Hector Dufranne, who covered himself with glory 
as Athanaél. The baritone was in fine voice and shared 
easily with Mme. Kousnezoff in the honors. Charles Dal- 
mores was a well groomed Nicias—a role in which he has 
been heard here so often as to necessitate no further com- 
ment. He, too, was in splendid form and his presence on 
the stage added greatly to the enjoyment of the afternoon. 
Constantin Nicolay was excellent as Palemon, and indeed 
Signor Campanini may well be pleased with having this 
season given this faithful basso many big opportunities, as 
in each instance Nicolay scored. His appearance as Pale- 
mon was no exception to the rule. 

Campanini was at the director’s desk and he had his or- 
chestra well in hand and made the score a source of much 
pleasure. The “Meditation” was played superbly by the 
concertmaster, who after insistent applause had to repeat 
the number. “Thais” with such a cast was bound to suc- 
ceed and it will be repeated next week, which is the last of 
the present season. 





JULIA CULP CONTRIBUTES TO 
DITSON’S “MY FAVORITE SONGS.” 


Dutch Lieder Singer Makes Interesting Selection of Wider 
Range Than Offered in First Two Volumes of Series. 








The third of the artists to contribute to Ditson’s series 
of volumes entitled “My Favorite Songs” is Julia Culp. 
Mme. Culp has made a most interesting selection, of a 
wider range than that offered in the first two volumes of 
the series, one of which was selected by Eleanor Gerhardt 
and the other by Emma Calvé. It is a selection which does 
credit to Mme. Culp’s taste and also attests her versatility, 
as there are composers of no less than eight different na- 
tions represented in it. The songs which Mme. Culp has 
selected are divided into two volumes, the contents of 
which are as follows: 

VOLUME ONE, 
Durcn, 
Van Rennes, Catharina— 
Zonnelied (Sunshine Song). 


Wiegeliedje (Cradle Song). 
German, 

Beethoven, Ludwig van—Adelaide. 
Brahms, Johannes— 

Der Schmied (At the Forge). 

Feldeinsamkeit (In Summer Fields). 

Minnelied (Love Song). 

Standchen (Serenade). 

Wenn du nur zuweilen lachelst (Grant Me But One Single 

Smile, Love). 
Wiegenlied (Cradle Song). 
Vor dem Fenster (By the Window). 








DOROTHEA NORTH. 
(See story on page 36.) 


Cornelius, Peter— 
Untreu (Betrayal). 
Veilchen (Violets). 
Ein Ton (The Monotone). 
Franz, Robert— 
Mutter, o sing’ mich zur Ruh’! (Mother, O Sing Me to Rest!) 
Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen (Out of My Soul’s Great Sad 
ness). 
Jensen, Adolf— 
Waldesgesprich (Forest Voices). , 
Am Ufer des Flusses, des Manzanares (Where Flows the Bright 
River). 
Liszt, Franz— 
Angiolin dal biondo crin (Angel Fair with Golden Hair). 
Es muss ein Wunderbares sein (A Wondrous Rapture 
it Be). 
Loewe, Carl— 
Madchen sind wie der Wind (Maidens Are Like the Wind). 
Der Asra (The Asra). 
Mendelssohn, Felix— 
Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges (On Song’s Bright Pinions). 
Der Mond (The Moon). 
(For other German songs, see Volume II.) 
ENGLISH. 
Horn, Charles Edward—I’ve Been Roaming. 
Bayly, Thomas Haynes—Long, Long Ago. 
Purcell, Edward—Passing By. 
Seventeenth Century Air-——So Sweete Is 
but a Whyte Lillie Grow?). 
Iaisu, 
Old Airs, Arranged by Wm. Arms Fisher— 
I Heard in the Night the Pigeons. 
The Passing of the Gael. 
Farewell to Sliev Morna. 
AMERICAN, 


Must 


Shee (Have You Seene 


Densmore, John H.—April. 
Gaines, Samuel Richards—The Mother Heart. 
Watts, Wintter—Wood Song. 
Kramer, A. Walter—A Sigh (Soupir). 
(For other American songs, see Volume II.) 
VOLUME TWO. 
GERMAN, 
Schubert, Franz— 
Ave Maria (Hymn an die Jungfrau). 
Auf dem Wasser zu singen (To Be Sung on the Water). 
Du bist die Ruh (My Peace Thou Art). 
Im Abendroth (Evening Glow). Posthumous, 
Liebesbotschaft (Love's Message). 
Standchen (Serenade). 
Schumann, Robert— 
Frihlingsnacht (Spring Night). 
Du bist wie eine Blume (Thou’rt Lovely as a Flower). 
Mondnacht (Moonlight). 
Waldesgasprach (In the Forest). 
Strauss, Richard— 
Heimkehr (Homeward). 
Breit tiber mein Haupt dein schwarzes Haar (Thy Wonderful 
Eyes My Heart Inspire). 
Wagner, Richard—Traume (Dreams). 
Wolf, Hugo— 
Benedeit die sel’ge Mutter (Blessed Be the Tender Mother) 
Er ist’s (Song to Spring). 
In dem Schatten meiner Locken (In the Shadow of My Tresses). 
Mausfallen-Spriichlein (The Mouse Trap). 
(For other German songs, see Volume I.) 
FRENCH, 
Debussy, Achille Claude— 
Il pleure dans men coeur (The Tears Fall in My Soul). 
Romance, 7 & 
Franck, César—Le mariage des roses (Marriage of Roses). 
Lalo, Edouard—L’esclave (The Captive). 
Saint-Saéns, Camille—La cloche (The Bell) 
Wekerlin, J, B.—Mignonette. 
NORWEGIAN, 
Grieg, Edvard— 
Eros, op. 70, No. 1. 
Im Kahne (In the Boat). 
Russian, 
Tschaikowsky, Peter Ilyitch— 
«Inmitten des Balles (At the Ball). 
Warum? (Why?). 
AMERICAN, 
Hadley, Henry K—I Plucked a Quill from Cupid's Wing. 
Sharp, Earl Cranston—Japanese Death Song. 
Watts, Wintter—When I Wake. 
Rogers, James H.—April Weather. 
(For other American songs, see Volume I.) 





Singing and Refinement. 





One can scarcely imagine anything which brings out the 
personal quality of the artist more than singing. | What 
technic can make up for the want of a pure and refined na- 
ture in the singer? Technic, in such a case, even serves to 
accentuate the deficiency. The passage from the unself 
consciousness, freshness and spontaneity of childhood to 
the troubled self consciousness of a maturer age comes out 
in the singing voice; as do those defects in the health 
which ensue on the loss of the child’s wonderful balance 
and purity of constitution. Could the advantages be pre- 
served instead of lost, what results would be achieved! 
The ripening powers would then build upon a stable foun- 
dation. This example alone is enough to show that the 
general upbringing of the child is an indispensable part of 
a true musical education.—Theosophical Path. 





Mme. Barrientos Arrives. 





Maria Barrientos, the Spanish coloratura soprano, who 
will soon make her American début with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, arrived Wednesday of this week on the 
steamship Espagne from Bordeaux. 
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MUSIC AS A CURE FOR DISEASE. | 


By C. EDGAR THOMAS. 


The great and marvelous power of music has been proved 
times out of number, and under widely different circum- 
stances throughout the ages, but it is curious and ex- 
tremely interesting to find it doing duty ina medical ca- 
pacity where all other ordinary remedies have failed. 

The power of music over the mind and senses is a read- 
ily admitted fact and one that has been eloquently testified 
to in the beautiful Old Testament story of David, the 
Israelite king, while what may be termed its “strategetical” 
use is witnessed by the early English legend of King Al- 
fred assuming the role of harpist in the Danish invaders’ 
camp. The curative powers of music over mental, and 
especially physical disease, however, may appear at first 
sight severely open to question, if not wholly incredulous. 
Yet there are several cases on record in which music has 
undoubtedly played a most important part in saving the 
lives of sick people. 

The ensuing interesting account of the cure by music 
of a patient suffering from the bite of the Italian tarantula 
(a large spider found in the vicinity of Taranto, a town 
in the south of Italy) may be found in the pages of a dusty 
old tome of the eighteenth century. For a long timé it 
was a popular superstition that the bite of this insect pro- 
duced a specific disease termed tares‘ism, which could only 
be cured by music or dancing, and this superstition is in 
great part responsible for the tarantella, which was origi- 
nally a rapid whirling dance, especially common in the six- 
teenth century and chiefly characterized by its sharp transi- 
tions from major to minor. According to all traditional 
accounts the first symptoms, of the disorder were inva- 
riably a state of depression and lethargy, from which the 
sufferer could only be roused by music, the old time taran- 
tella possessing stimulating measures which served to pro- 
duce this effect. Originally its rhythm was quadruple, but 
it is now generally sextuple and very quick. 

The description of the cure is so well and quaintly writ- 
ten, and withal so fascinating, that with a view to preserv- 


ing its original atmosphere, it is perhaps best that it should 
be given entire in the author’s own words. 

“I send you an account of the effect the bite of a tar- 
antula has upon the human body. I shall only give a dis- 
tinct detail of all the circumstances that I have seen, having 
once been instrumental at the cure of a poor fellow that 
was bit by that insect. I'll not undertake to give you any 
account of the tarantula itself, being sure you are per- 
fectly well acquainted with it; I shall only tell you what 
has happened in my country, at a small village called La 
Torre della Annunziata, about ten miles from Naples, 
where I was at the time the affair I am going to relate 
happened. 

“It was in the month of October, a season of the year 
when all the students in Naples that have any relations in 
the country have leave to visit them. I was one of those 
that enjoyed the privilege of visiting the place of my na- 
tivity, and as I was then studying music in the College of 
Naples, generally (whenever I went in the country) brought 
my violin with me. 

“It happened one day that a poor man was taken ill in 
the street, and it was soon seen to be the effect of the 
tarantula, because the country people have some undoubted 
signs to know it, and particularly (they say) that the tar- 
antula bites on the tip or under lip of one’s ear, because 
the tarantula bites one when he is sleeping on the ground; 
and the wounded part becomes black, which happens three 
days after one is bit, exactly at the hour of the hurt re- 
ceived; and they further assert that if no one was to un- 
dertake to cure him, he would feel the effect of it every 
day at the same hour for the space of three or four hours 
till it would throw him into such madness as to destroy 
him in about a month’s time; some (they say) have lived 
three months after they have been bit, but the latter I can- 
not believe, because it never happens that any man is suf- 
fered to die by such distemper, the priest of the parish 


being obliged to play on the fiddle in order to cure them; 
and it has not been known in the memery of man that any 
one is dead of it, but to proceed: 

“A poor man was taken ill in a street (as I said before) 
and as the priest was out of the way, several gentlemen 
begged of me to play for that poor fellow. I 


could not 


help going, without offending a number of friends; when 
lL was there I saw a man stretched on the ground, who 
l he 


play 


people al 
the 
tella’ (which is a tune made use of on such oceasions). It 
happened that | had never heard that tune, consequently 
They 


I tried several jiggs, 


seemed as if he was just going to expire 


the sight of me cried out—'play—play taran 


could not play it. I asked what sort of tune it was? 


answered that it was a kind of jigg. 
but to no purpose, for the man was as motionless as be 
for the tarantella | 


fore. The people still called out 


told them I could not play it, but if any weuld sing it, | 
An old woman presented het 


self to me to do the good office, who sung it in 


would learn it immediately 
such an 
unintelligible sound of voice that I could not form an idea 
of it, but another woman came and helped me to learn it 
which I did in about ten minutes time, being a short one 
But you must observe that while | was learning the tune, 
and happened to feel the strain of the first two bars, the 
man began to move accordingly, and got up as quick as 
lightning, and seemed as if he had been awakened by some 
frightful vision, and still 
every joint of his body; but as I had not as yet learned 
the whole 
would have any effect on the man 


wildly stared about, moving 


left off playing, not thinking that it 
the left 


tune, | 


Sut instant | 


off playing, the man fell down and cried out very loud 


and distorted his face, legs, arms and any other part of 


his body, scraped the earth with his hands, and was in 


such contortions that clearly intimated him to be if mi 


erable agonies. I was frightened out of my wits, and 


made all the haste | could to learn the rest of the tune 


which done, | played near him, | mean about four yard 


from him. The instant he heard me, he 


rose up as he did 
before, and danced as hard as any man could do; his 
dancing was very wild; he kept a perfect time in the 
dance, but had neither rules nor manners, only jumped 


and ran to and from, made very comical postures, 


sone 


thing like the Chinese dances we have sometimes seen on 


the stage, and otherwise everything was very wild of what 


he did. He sweated all over, and then the people cried out 
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New York 
At the Century for 2 weeks 
beginning January 17th. 


. Four weeks at the Metropol- 
‘“itan Opera House beginning 
April 3rd. 
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“L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,” “Le Pavillon d’Armide,” “Le Spectre de la 
Sylphides,” “Daphnis et Chloé,” “Soleil de Nuit,” 


Presented and Produced as in Europe where the Ballet Russe has been a Six-Year Sensation 


JOHN BROWN, Business Manager, METROPOLIT. 


By Special Arrangement with THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


THE METROPOLITAN BALLET COMPANY, INC. 


Presents for the First Time in America 


SERGE DE DIAGHILEFF’S BALLET RUSSE 


| 








Boston, Albany, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
. Louis, Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and 
Atlantic City. 


St 


On Tour 
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“The repertory includes the following: “Pétrouchka,” “Narcisse,” “Le Dieu Bleu,” “Prince Igor,” “Thamar,” “L’Oiseau de Feu,” 
~ ; : Rose,” 


“La Princesse Enchantée.” 


AN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 


ISGIC SENSATION OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 


“Carnaval,” “Papillons,” “Les , 


HARDMAN PIANO USED 
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GRAVEURE 


IN MAINE 


Popular Baritone Conquers 
Portland Audience 
Unequivocally 








Portiand ( Da Eastern Argus 
January 11 vif 
GRAVEURI KARI ARTISTRY THRILLS SONG 
ENTHUSIASTS 
(REA Br A Hari Durticates Hi Musi 
Festiva TRiumen 
(sraveure has the advantage of possessing a rare voice 
sri powerful and full of depth. His tone has an 
lescribable charm, and of a quality distinctly untrke 
ther baritone singers of note that have been heard on 
neert occasions here Ile possesses a pleasing per 
nality and musical intelligence of the highest order 
lhe noted singer gave a program of songs, strongly 
lustrative of unusual catholicity of taste and style, 
grouped as the numbers were into classical and modern 
‘ man, English and Italian songs, and throughout the 
entire program his adeptness in grasping and elucidating 
the characteristic mood of each song seemed as rare as 
t was admirable Purity of diction was most apparent 
nd should justly be considered as one of the most strik 
mg of the many excellences of his art 
Throughout the delightful recital there was seemingly 
ich variety in Graveure’s interpretative art and an equal 
variety in his selections that it left his listeners puzzled 
n attempting to decide his best work of the evening 
Phe nger most assuredly gave of his best efforts, and 
it is safe to say that never has an artist sung here with 
re charm of voice and convincing expressiveness than 
Louis Graveure, the noted Belgian baritone 
Portland (Me.) Daily Press, January t1, tore 


GRAVEURE DELIGHTED GREAT AUDIENCE WITH 
MAGIC OF HIS SINGING 
It was a notably fine recital that Louis Graveure, the 
Belgian baritone, gave in City Hall last evening, and the 
magical lure of his superb singing at the festival in Octo 
ber brought out to hear him upon this occasion an audi 
ence of Portland's most distinctive brand 
This great singer, whom William Rogers Chapman pre 
ented im concert for the benefit of the Children's Pro 
tective Society and the Portland Festival Chorus, has a 
magnetic personality He has a charm that attracts from 
the tiret glimpse of his strong, though wonderfully gentle 
face, while in his dark eyes there is a gleam of the 
re and purpose that make all his work so absorb.ngly 
beautiful and effective 
When he sings there is a matchless ease that oft re 
veals the searching depth and power of his interpretations 
(ine listens enchanted by the purity and resource of his 


voice 


Louis Graveure is no spendthrift, perhaps, for of his 
vocal stores there is yet no reliable knowledge, but of 
this one is sure, he scatters his riches with lavish hand 


In the Schubert group that followed his listeners were 
still further delighted by his absolute control of a voice 
» luscious in quality and a musicianship of such vast 


resource 
In the rest of the program, Francis Moore was at the 
piano and proved himself a rarely sympathetic and finished 
isclan 
¢ Portland (Me.) Evening Express, January 11, 1916 


i 
MOSAIC OF MELODY AT GRAVEURE CONCERT 


Kectra. Berore a Larce Avupi 
Sureres PRoceam 


Famot Baritone Give 
ence at Ciry Haw 


“What a splendid concert—never heard such wonder 
ful singing.” 

Lous Graveure, baritone, one of the musical sensa 
tions of the season, gave to his hearers a vocal mosaic 
last evening Ilis program was arranged with the ‘utmost 
taste and skilled insight, and interpreted with consummate 
irtistry 

(raveure is an artist through and through, and he has 
sustained the verdict recently pronounced that there are 
few baritones of the present day that can compare with 
him in vocal beauty, interpretative power and distinction 
of style 

Verdi's “Eri Tui" was interpreted with dramatic ex 
pressiveness displayed at the opening, the rich, tender, 
ringing quality of the artist’s voice and his exemplary 
method 

The Schubert group which followed was an object lesson 
in vocal artistry, the varied beauties and the sentiment of 
the Schubert writings being most del'ghtfully brought 
out 


After the “Water Song,” which was sung in spirited 
yle, showing again the admirable usage of the artist's 
voice, Mr, Graveure was recalled for an encore 


The Bemberg group was delightful and tenderly melodi 
s, and, in this, the “Snow Song,” which never fails to 


citeh an audience, aroused great enthusiasm and was re 
peated Bemberg’s “Love Me” showed the artist's mag 
netic qualities in a manner that roused the audience again, 


nd another encore was given 
A Surprise 

\fter the old English songs, William R, Chapman, di 
rector of the concert, who had been occupying a seat in 
the audience, appeared on the stage and said he had a 
urprise for the audience—that he had prevailed upon 
Mr. Graveure to give a selection from “Elijah” if he 
could tind a copy of the oratorio and that he had suc 
ceeded in doing so and the great baritone would sing 
“Tt Is Enough” if Mr, Chapman would accompany him. 

So Mr. Chapman took his position at the piano and a 
rendition of the incomparably beautiful solo was given in 
matchless style, reminiscent of the appearance of the 
great Elijah of oratorio fame—Francon Davies—who came 
ver ftom England to sing at one of our early festivals 

Many festival goers even now remember Mr. Davies’ 
rendition of “It Is Enough” and surely the beautiful so'o 
given last evening will compare most favorably with the 
work of the great English artist 

Francis Moore, at the piano, made a most acceptable ac 
companist and performed the difficult program music re 
quired in a proficient manner 


Management: Antonia Sawyer 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


























‘Faster—faster,’ meaning that I should give a quicker mo- 
tion to the tune, which I did so quick, that I could hardly 
keep up playing, and the man still danced in time. I was 
very much fatigued, and although I had several persons 
behind me, some drying the sweat from my face, others 
blowing with a fan to keep me cool (for it was about two 
o'clock in the afternoon), others distancing the people that 
they might not throng upon me, and yet notwithstanding 
all this, | suffered a long patience to keep up such a long 
time, tor | played (without exaggeration) above two 
hours, without the least interval. 

“When the man had danced about an hour, the people 
gave him a naked sword, which he applied with the point 
in the palm of his hands and made the sword jump from 
one hand into the other, which sword he held in equilibrium 
and he kept still dancing. The people knew he wanted a 
sword, because, a little before he got it, he scratched his 
hands very hard, as if he would tear the flesh from them. 

“When he had well pricked his hands, he got hold of the 
sword by the handle and pricked also the upper part of his 
feet, and in about five minutes time his hands and feet bled 
in great abundance. He continued to use the sword for 
about a quarter of an hour, sometimes pricking his hands 
and sometimes his feet, with little or no intermission, and 
then he threw it away, and kept on dancing. 

“When he was quite spent with fatigue, his motion be- 
gan to grow slower, but the people begged of me to keep 
up the same time, and as he could not dance accordingly 
he only moved his body and kept time; at last, after two 
hours’ dancing, fell down quite motionless, and I gave over 
playing. The people took him up and carried him into a 
house and put him into a large tub of tepid water, and a 
surgeon bled him; while he was a bathing he was let blood 
in both his hands and feet, and took from him a great 
quantity of blood: after they had tyed up the orifices, put 
him in a bed, and gave him a cordial, which they forced 
down because the man kept his teeth very close. About 
five minutes after he sweated a great deal, and fell a sleep, 
which he did for five or six hours; when he awakened was 
perfectly well, only weak for the great loss of blood he 
had sustained, and four days after he was entirely recov- 
er’d, for I saw him walk in the streets, and, what is re- 
markable, that he hardly remembered anything of what 
was happened to him; he never felt any other pains since, 
nor any one does, except they are bit again by the taran- 
tula.” 

The two following examples of diseases being cured by 
music appear to be quite authentic, and are taken from the 
history of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris: 

A musician who is described as having excelled both in 
manual performance and composition, contracted a fever 
which on the seventh day brought on delirium, attended 
with perpetual wakefulness and the usual features, pas- 
sionate exclamations, weeping, ete. On the third day of 
his delirium, however, he surprized his physician by re- 
questing that he might be allowed to have a little concert 
in his room. This request, after much consideration and 
not a little reluctance, was at length granted, and prepara- 
tions were made accordingly. The record continues; “Be- 
fore the first strain was played his countenance became 
placid and serene; his eyes, which had been haggar’d and 
wild, overflowed with tears of joy, his whole demeanour 
was gentle and composed, and his fever itself was sus- 
pended.” It appears, however, that at first the music only 
afforded a temporary relief, for the moment it ceased all 
the patient’s disorders returned with the same violence as 


before. The remedy was then again applied with equal 


success, and the music was found to be so necessary that 
his “kinswoman,” who sat up with him, was not only 
obliged to sing, but to dance as well! This last circum- 
stance is not wholly without a touch of humour. 

One night the sick musician was left alone with his 
nurse, who could not gratify his insatiable desire for music 
other than by singing a “common ballad,” which was not, 
however, totally without effect, and “by degrees the relief 
which he obtained from the repetition of so uncommon a 
remedy became more lasting; his paroxysms less violent, 
and in ten days he was completely cured, without any as- 
sistance, either from surgery or physic, except that, having 
been blooded in the foot, the operation was once re- 
peated.” 

In the year 1705 a dancing master of Alais, in Lan- 
guedoc, having suffered great fatigue through his services 
at a carnival in that town, was stricken down with a fever, 
which, developing into a lethargy, was finally succeeded by 
a violent delirium, “in which, though he did not speak, yet 
all his gestures were furious and menacing, he made con- 
tinual efforts to get out of bed, and refused all medicine 
by the most expressive signs of rage and abhorrence.” A 
friend suddenly conceived the idea that music might have 
a beneficial effect on the patient, and proposed it to the 
doctor, who did not disapprove the suggestion. Conse- 
quently that a friend took up a violin and commenced to 
play, several people meanwhile holding the sick man, who 
had at once become violent, in his bed. From the first 
sound of the music the patient commenced to keep time 
with his arms and body, and although secured to the bed, 
he contrived to continue his attempts, which still corre- 
sponded with the music, and signified his approval by the 
motion of his head. Eventually, as he became calmer, he 
was allowed to continue beating time without molestation, 
and having continued his movements for about twenty min- 
utes, he fell into a deep sleep. 

On awaking it was found that his delirium had quite left 
him, and without the return of any dangerous symptom he 
soon afterward recovered his normal health. 


PREMIERE OF THE BALLET RUSSE. 

(Continued from page 6.) 
chantic dancing frenzy, the king returns with his cohorts 
and orders the attack on the carousing crew. The sep- 
arate episodes of killing are horribly fascinating. Flore 
Revalles, who impersonated Zobeide, proved to be the most 
graceful and impressive dancer of the Diaghileff troupe. 
Adolf Bolm, the negro favorite of Zobeide, did some ef- 
fective pantomiming. 

One of the distinguishing features of the Diaghileft Bal- 
let is its orchestra, and to the glory of New York be it 
emphasized that the players were selected in this city by 
Nahan Franko and rehearsed by him previous to the arrival 
of the regular conductor, M. Ansermet. The orchestra was 
a revelation in the inordinately difficult music of Stravinsky 
and the brilliant score of Rimsky-Korsakoff, and between 
the acts of the program the lobby of the theatre buzzed 
with surprised comment concerning this new instrumental 
body and its symphonic possibilities. Some of the com- 
mentators even suggested the advisability of keeping the 
orchestra intact permanently. 

The audience was continuously enthusiastic in the ap- 
plause it rained upon the ballet, upon Diaghileff and upon 


the orchestra. 





Recital hall. 


Business office. 
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Exterior view of college. 


Studio. 


PEORIA MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
(See story on page 44.) 
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JULIA CLAUSSEN AS SUCCESSFUL IN FRENCH 
OPERA AS SHE IS IN WAGNERIAN ROLES. 


Her Conspicuous Achievements with Chicago Opera Association. 


Julia Claussen’s success with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation this season has been blilliant. This singer has ap- 
peared in many roles, winning on each occasion the full 
It is an easy task 
encomiums when appearing in 


approval of the press and public alike 
for her to win glowing 
Wagnerian roles, as her success in those parts dates back 
to some four years ago, when she made her debut in Chi- 
cago as Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” creating at the time noth- 
ing short of a sensation. 
role of Anita in “La Navarraise” 
which Mme. Claussen learned inside of four days, singing 


This season she appeared in the 
a most difficult part, 


it in French, a language in which the singer is not con- 
versant. Her enunciation, however, was well nigh per- 
fection, and the following tributes, paid to her by the Chi- 
cago press, will attest to the high esteem in which the re- 
viewers hold the diva: 

a the music vivified by the genius and voice of 
Julia Claussen. 

“Her Anita is but another laurel crown added to her 
collection of this season. It was whispered by the ubiqui- 
tous lobbyist that Mme. Claussen learned this role in four 
days. If so, it is only another proof of the sound musi- 
cianship, indomitable will and mentality and brilliant virtu- 
osity of this unusual singer.”—Chicago Evening American, 
December 30. 

“The wonder of her tone grows daily.”—Chicago Daily 
Tribune, December 30, 1915. 





“Mme. Anita, 
sang very beautifully, with tones 


Claussen, as 


of great volume and glowing 


richness of color.”—Chicago 
Evening Post, December 30, 1915. 


but she mind turns in- 
evitably in retrospect to Mme. 
Claussen, remembering her 
forceful acting and the dramatic 
effect that her voice gave to the 
various arias and scenes and to 
And 
in the dramatic action its great 
volume and perfect 


the sudden prayers. 


production 
tremen- 

Mme. 
Claussen puts into the role all 
the force of her ability that it 
will hold, and therefore makes it 
compelling, greater than the 
composer could have imagined it 


made the declamation 


dously impressive. 


might be.”—Chicago Daily News, 
December 30, 1915. 


“Julia Claussen, who sang the 
title role, sang and acted clear 
out of her personality, : 
is perhaps the secret of 








you are conscious of the wave of sympathetic warmth go- 
She is a great artist 
This Mme. Claussen 


ing out to her from the public. 

and the keynote of art is sincerity. 
makes you feel that she means down to the tips of her 
toes, and is giving you with all the force of her tempera- 
ment the best there is in her. This shines out through her 


eyes—for those who sit close enough to see her eyes—and 
glows in the warmth of those great rich tones that she 
sends throughout the hall that all may hear whether they 
can see or not. We feel it because they make us 
feel it, just as Mme. Claussen did every moment that she 
was on the stage last evening. This gives the color to the 


tone, the meaning of the scene, and makes it the only thing 
















generally reigns supreme during the acts in Wagnerian 
operas. She sang Fricka in the same opera, then she ap 
peared in either the contralto or dramatic soprano parts in 
other Wagnerian operas, and next season, as In previous 
years, she will also appear with the same company in Italian 
and French roles, which are well suited to her voice.”-—-Chi 


cago Daily Journal, January 4, 1916 


Mme. Claussen sang the role of Kundry in 


and again 


Recently 


“Parsifal” won the unanimous praise of the 
music critics, the following being only a few of the many 
eulogies received on this occasion by the singer 

“The only change in the cast as given at the first per 
formance this season was the placing of the role of Kun 
dry in the hands of Julia Claussen 

“This 


Kundry interesting 


wonderful woman actually made the second act 
Of the voice it is almost impossible 
to find a new expression of superlative praise for adequate 
recognition of its remarkable beauty and endurance 

“Mme. Claussen colored the garden music with a rain 
bow scale of nuance 

“But 


imposes a mental personality upon the 


Clausen is so extraordinarily intelligent that she 


hearer fully as po 
and 


faultless 


tent as the charm grip 


ping fullness of het 


organ.”—Chicago American, Jan 





uary 10, 1916 

“Mme. Claussen has always 
been one of the finest artists 
of the Chicago company, and 


yesterday gave her a new oppor 
tunity She produced 


and transmitted her effect by the 


legitimate process of beautiful 
singing, and thus was not com 
pelled to depend upon nervous 


intens'ty alone The scene was 
a triumph for her, and a well 
deserved one, for it gave a light 
on Wagner's music that had not 
existed before.”—Chicago Jour 
nal, January 10, 1916 

“Julia Claussen sang the mu 
sic of Kundry magnificently 
with a wealth of tone of won 
derfully beautiful quality wher 


ever the music perm tted, and 


with the unearthly cries and 


moans which Wagner demanded 


in other places in the = score 


Nothing 


either in the 


eemed difficult for het 
declaration or in 
those 


the exotic lines of strange 


and the volume of tone 


That melodies 

Mme. Claussen’s ‘let the man- whch she gave out was seem 
agement pay for the broken ingly without limit. Her playing 
glasses’ mood last night and the JULIA CLAUSSEN AS ANITA IN “LA NAVARRAISE.” of the last act was beautiful in 
secret of the best emotional spirit and finely carried out 


performance of the season.”—Chicago Examiner, Decem- 
ber 30, 1915. 

“Mme. Claussen .was a striking figure. She sang won- 
derfully, as was to be expected, and gave the part a dra- 
matic dash that approached the heroic.”—Chicago Daily 
Journal, December 30. 1915. 

“Frau Claussen bot mit der Wiedergabe der Anitapartie 
eine Glanzleistung. Die Schénheit und Ausdruckskraft 
ihres Prachtorgans kam in den dramatischen Hohepunkten 
in ganz erstaunlicher Weise zur Geltung und auch fiir die 
zarteren Episoden fand sie stets—ein schlagender Beweis 
fiir ihre vielseitige Kiinstlerschaft—die richtigen Tone.” 
Chicagoer Presse, December 30, 115. 

“Julia Claussen—you feel that she is in the spirit of the 
thing she is doing with all her heart and soul, and instantly 


in art that is worth while.”—Chicago Evening Post, Janu- 


ary 4, 1910. 


“*La Navarraise,’ masterpiece of music drama, 
The performance is worthy of the opera, Claus 
sen’s Anita is, as I have said before, the sensational stunt 
She has improved vastly on the near 
Chicago Exam/‘ner, 


of the opera year. 
perfection of the first performance.” 
January 4, 1916. 

“‘La Navarraise’-—which was sung by a cast of great 
splendor. Julia Claussen gave some of the most 
stunning singing of the season. 

“When singing contralto, mezzo-soprano or dramatic so- 
prano roles Mme. Claussen’s success is unequaled. She 
broke the tradition when appearing as Briinnhilde in ‘Die 
Walkiire’ by compelling by her song the audience to break 
loose with plaudits when silence on the part of the public 


in the action Chicago Evening Post, January 10 


IQ16. 
Disturbers of the Musical Peace. 
(From the Muncie, Ind Pres 
The Musicar Courter has been “going for” Milwaukee 


for not being as musical as the city is supposed to ve, an 
angering take 
musical reputation of that city 


those who 


The 


and now 


has succeeded in pride in. the 
Milwaukee newspa 
pers have been “talking back,” they boast of what 
Milwaukee intends to do in the interest of music 

Muncie 
turbed over the things that are being 


better 


Now if the people of would get similarly di 


said about musica 


here, it would be than complacent a 
(As 


to the gentle and harmless individual who is 


conditions 
disagreeabl 
making the 


quiescence. long as they wouldn't get 


onslaught. ) 





Prt) Eat 


Will accept limited number of Concert Engagements. Address, AMEDEO BASSI, Congress Hotel, Chicago 





r Three yearsin New 
Leading Tenor York. Now Fourth 
Season Chicago Opera Co. La Scala, Milan, Paris, 
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ANICA FABRY IN PLEASING RECITAL. 


Linguistic Singer Displays Many Enjoyable and Important 
Artistic Qualities. 





friendly audience filled the cosy Princess Theatre 


lhirty-ninth street, New York, last Sunday afternoon, 
January 16, to hear the soprano, Anica Fabry, sing eight- 
en songs in about half as many languages Her pro- 
iation of Italian, German, French and English was 
lear and musical It can therefore safely be taken for 
ranted that her pronunciation of Polish, Hungarian, Bo- 
hemian, Servian, Russian and whatever the other lan- 
uave ippened to be, was equally satisfactory to those 
understood, especially as each song she sang seemed 
ippeal to a contingent of hearers from the land where 
particular language was at home 
nica Fabry used no notes The mere fact that she had 
rized her recital in most of the languages of Europe 
el h to show the trouble she had taken and for that 
e is deserving of the highest praise and the most 
ideration from her critics 
illy, her work was likewise of merit She has been 
ll trained Her soft tones are musical and her high 
clear and brilliant. On sunday afternoon she ranged 
ma full and resonant low B to the high B three octaves 
«, which she took without apparent effort 
He vice, however, is that of a dramatic rather than a 
ir ra and her medium and lower notes probably 
quire le irt to produce easily than her high notes need. 
] ing nothing that called for any great flexibility of 
ice None of the music on the program demanded a 
I it some of it was dramatically exacting, such as 
lassenet Pleurez mes yeux,” which she delivered with 
ih intensity of feeling Whether her voice is powerful 
for grand opera ina large theatre could not be de- 
rmined in such a limited auditorium as that of the 
Prince Pheatre Certain it is, however, that her voice 
vas brilliantly clear and of good musical quality on this 
weasion. Emmy Destinn, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
uwiy, was a very much interested hearer 
The program of the recital has a polyglottic as well as a 
isical interest Here it ts 
\ (noconda Ponchielli 
neg M. Schneider-Trnavsky 
\ per D. i ‘ 
Ked sa D ne piesenky (When the Little Songs) 
lym oblockom (Through That Little Window of Ours). 
Vted t prisneju (L Dream the Sweetest Dreams Only Then) 
Ukolebavka (Cradle Song) 
’ cle es Kind T. Kirchner 
tara Matka (Songs My Mother Taught Me) . .Dvorak 
' (Polish), (Snowball) J. Komorowski 
Fuga (Se ), (Longing) ; V. Horejsek 
Hopak CR in) M. Moussorgsky 
Ar Phe (pleurez mes yeux) . Massenet 
When I Is Gone G. Woring-Stebb'ns 
| taney Frank LaForge 
Dearest Sidney Homer 
, utile f Love Fay Foster 
Kmil J. Polak presided at the Steinway piano. 


Cobb-Rhodes Joint Recital. 
lay Marshall Cobb, soprano, and Will J. Rhodes, Jr.. 
nor, appeared in joint recital at Butler, Pa., on Friday 
( ning, January 14 Mrs. (¢ obb, who possesses a soprano 
vice of much beauty, sang an aria from Gounod’s “Romeo 
(Hie), “Im Kahne” and 
(Grieg), “Standchen” (Strauss). 
Ihrostle” (Borsdorf), “Thou Art to Me” 
Have Won You” (Ronald). Mr. 


ul Juliet,” 


Aut 


‘ “J'ai pleuré en Réve” 
Johannisnacht” 
Blackbird and 


((hadwick) “Love, | 


Rhodes delighted the audience with songs in English. 
Phese wer “Jean” (Spross), “My Desire” (Nevin), “Were 
| a Bird” (Logan), “Mother Machree” (Johnson-Young), 
Love's Pleading” (Buzzi-Peccia), “Time to Smile” (Bo- 
hannan), “I Hear a Thrush at Eve” (Cadman), “To 
Horse” (Ward-Stephens). 

The program closed with two duets, “The Miserere,” 


from Verdi's “Trovatore,” and “Alas! That My Heart.” 
Mr. Rhodes, who 
Presbyterian Church of 


from Cadman’'s “Morning of the Year.” 
the First 
Pittsburgh, which is considered one of the leading posi- 
The blend- 


particularly 


is the tenor soloist at 
a voice of wide range 


the 


tions in that city, has 


ing of the two lovely vo'ces in duets 


pleased the audience 





MUSICAL PROGRAM AT BOHEMIANS’ 
DINNER TO MISCHA ELMAN. 


The following program was given on the occasion 
of the dinner tendered by the Bohemians, of New 
York, to Mischa Elman at Delmonico’s on Saturday 
evening, January 8, a flashlight picture of the merry 
assemblage being shown on the opposite page : 

“THE BOHEMIANS.” 
(New York Musicians’ Club.) 
PROGRAM 





January 8, 1916. 
Violin concerto march, “Mischa Elman,” 
Edwin F, 
“Natoma,” 
Victor Herbert 
Under the direction of the composer. 


Goldman 


Fantasy from the grand opera, 


Violin solo 
Concerto in G minor.. Antonio Vivaldi 
“The Call of the Plains” Rubin Goldmark 
“Souvenir de Moscow”......... Henri Wieniawski 
Mischa Elman. 
Walter H. Golde at the piano. 


Orchestra 
“When You're Away,” from “The Only Girl,” 
Victor Herbert 
Cello solo, Mr. Lubalin. 
“Whispering Willows.” 

Entr’act from “Princess Pat.” 
Under the direction of the composer. 
INTEKMISSION. 

A Wagner Humoresque 
( Parodistic Quadrille) 
for the 
particular exaltation and edification of all 
Real Modernists 
with a new “1916” Overture. 
Costumes designed by Hy. Mayer. 
Costumes furnished by Mme. A. S. Fretsinger. 
Dance. 
Sigmund Herzog in charge of arrangements. 











The “Community Chorus.” 





Qn Monday evening of this week a preliminary rehear 
sal was held at Public School No. 64, Ninth street, east of 
Avenue B, when several hundred people of the neighbor- 
gathered together to form the first “Community 
Chorus” which has ever been organized in New York. 

The “Community Chorus” movement is calculated to 


hood 


put choral music on a more democratic basis than ever be 
fore attempted in this city, as is shown by the prospectus, 
a quotation from which follows: 

“The ‘Community Chorus,’ a 
for song on a large scale, is to launch itself in New York 


new people’s movement 








META REDDISCH, SOPRANO. 


From life size portrait of the prima donna by Frederick Weber, 
of N 


New York and Paris. 


on Monday evening next. Anybody who wants to—any- 
body who reads this, whoever he may be, and however 
much or little he may know about singing or any other 
form of music, can have the joy of finding himself taking 
part in the midst of a great choral rehearsal. Even if he 
has never sung before, and has only a half buried desire 
in his heart to sing, he, or she, will not be afraid to sing 
on this occasion, for the voice of the individual will be 
lost in the great sound produced by hundreds of voices. 
Che Chorus holds that everybody is 
meant to sing, needs to sing and under the right condi- 
There will be no trying of voices. 


Community idea 
tions can and will sing. 
Everybody is eligible.” 


WASHINGTON’S EVENING CHOIR OF 
ONE HUNDRED HEARD IN “THE MESSIAH.” 


Director Sydney Lloyd Wrightson Ably Assisted by Quartet 
and Organist. 


During the months of December and January probably 
every important music center in the country has heard Han- 
del’s “Messiah,” sung as an oratorio, or excerpts from that 
work. On Monday evening, January 10, music lovers of 
Washington, D. C., assembled in the Church of the Cov- 
enant, filling the edifice to its capacity. There they heard 
the Evening Choir of too voices of that church, sing this 
wonderful oratorio for the first time. And they sang it 
remarkably well, the performance deserving special men- 
tion for the high standard of excellence which prominently 
marked its entirety. It is to be regretted, however, that it 
was necessary to give this oratorio in a church, even though 
that church was the Church of the Covenant, which is large 
and is better equipped than the majority of such edifices 
as regards acoustic properties, since a large number was 
turned away. 

That Mr. Wrightson is a conductor of more than usual 
was quickly manifested on this occasion by his 
There was a perfect understand- 


talent 
handling of the chorus. 
ing between the conductor and his singers which could not 
fail to make for better singing and broader interpretation. 
Particularly noticeable was the enunciation of this body 
of vocalists, which, en passant it may be noted, is entirely 
Credit, therefore, along that line is 
The ensemble work was especially 


made up of his pupils 
due Mr. Wrightson. 
fine, and some very delicate shades of nuance were ob- 
tained with delightful effect. 

Four soloists of worth ably assisted Mr. Wrightson and 
his choir; these were Ethel Gawler, soprano; Beulah Har- 
Richard Backing, tenor, and Edward 
Each of these singers is a member of the 


per, contralto; 
Gorbach, bass. 
regular double quartet choir of this church and are artist- 
pupils of Mr. Wrightson. Their excellent diction added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the audience and deserves spe- 
cial commendation, Particular mention should be made 
of the fact that Mrs. Gawler sang the entire work without 
score, this feat of memory seldom attempted adding ma- 
terially to the effect of her interpretations. 

Last year it was the privilege of the present writer to 
hear the Washington Oratorio Society, conducted by Mr. 
Wrightson, present this work, at which time three of these 
artists were the soloists, Mrs. Gawler, Miss Harper and 
Mr. Backing. This afforded material for comparison, and 
be it said that the comparison was found to be wholly fa- 
vorable. Mrs. Gawler showed herself to be much at home 
in the work, her voice being especially well adapted to the 
part Miss Harper's pleasing contralto has been well 
trained, and she sang the several beautiful solos allotted to 
her in a very musicianly way. It was expected that Mr. 
sacking would sing the tenor numbers with credit, and 
this singer showed himself to be one who could be relied 
upon. Much has been heard in Washington of the sing:-ng 
of Mr. Gorbach, and he deserves great credit for his ex- 
cellent singing on this occasion. 

In speaking of the success of this work, credit should 
also be given in large measure to Harvey Murray, organist. 
Although there were frequent intervals between the vari- 
ous numbers when the director was compelled to wa:t for 
the organ, this was evidently unavoidable, and the work 
on the whole was entirely acceptable. As a prelude Mr. 
Murray played Handel's “Largo,” and following Stainer’s 
“Sevenfold Amen,” he played Schubert’s “March” as a 
postlude. 

Dr.:Charles Wood, pastor of the church, gave a brief 
and interesting address concerning the music and its spirit- 


ual message. 








CHUMANN-HEINK 


Tour Season 1915-16 Now Booking 


Direction : 





Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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A Critic Taken to Task. 


New York January i4, 191¢ 
/ th Vusical ( uricr 
lay | he permitted sufficient space in your very interest 
cr in order to give vent to the utter feeling of ex 
, tion which such letters as Miss Burt's inspire? It 
bli | recently in the New York Globe and you 
anated it 
| ire many people like this lady—some of them 
the newspapers—who find nothing at all good 
resent, but everything splendid in the past. They 
t if today with faint praise or, more often, 
it all t seize, from the seething caldron of 
{ ry, ever ndy yocabulary those hyperboles where 
th t peak f them whom they have never even heard 
i ly rolls the name of Malibran and that of other 
hina tars of carlier days from the lips or from the 
e per How sure she is, with what a certitude Miss 
Burt r that Lucrezia Bori's place is not in the 
tra is if she dares us to deny the truth of what she 
d holds the scourge in hand to use it on us if we 
t tion her dogmatic dicta And yet, with what un 
fal ‘ he does write 
Une indeed, Miss Burt is older than her fluent but 
nost unkind pen would indicate, | have my doubts whether 
he ever heard Malibran, who died in 1836. Patti, too, was 
in her prime over forty years ago; the ear and mind play 
trange tricks with vivid fancies; and to overpraise the 


times and people preceding us is a failing not confined to 
the ancient Latins 

Laudator temporis acti” sang Horace many ages since, 
and how many there are who, in their blind enthusiasm 


(,00d peo 
unkind, 
Which brings 


e the past to the detriment of the present 
too, but a litth a trifle 


pra 


ple they may Ix pessimistic, 


a bit too uncharitable and a scintilla foolish 


me back to the point that Miss Burt is basing her criticisms 


upon hearsay evidence—always a most dangerous as well 


as unfair procedure 


Again, has the so dissatisfied critic ever considered the 
difference in conditions between the operatic singers of 
the past and those of today. While Patti and her school 
confined themselves to the purely florid music, the con- 
temporaneous singer has no such easy task. Patti once 
made a tour of this country going from town to town with 
her opera company and singing practically nothing but 

The Barber of Seville In Paris when she ventured into 


the fields of French music in 1868, or thereabouts, she made 


a complete failure, Imagine, if you can, Patti singing the 
Barber” one evening, to be followed in rapid succession 
hy “Rosenkavalier,” “Traviata” and “Meistersinger.” Yet 
that is what Frieda Hempel does—and many of the cog- 


her 


even approached 


noscenti consider art of that exquisite texture which 


Patti never | am not now comparing 


individual and specific notes; | do not know whether Patti's 


F was better or worse than Hempel’s, but I am consid- 
ering the art of the operatic singer as a whole. And by 
art” | mean tone, technic, timbre, stage presence, acting, 
enunciation and power over an audience 

Or do you suppose that Malibran ever sang roles like 
Pamina one night, followed by such as Tosca or Amelia as 
great Destinn does as a matter of course? Or had she 


or any of her contemporaries such parts to sing as fall to 
or in “Walkie”? 


ancient days which taxes voice and 


Matzenauer in “Tristan,” in “Lohengrin” 
Where os the 


intellect a 


role of 
do those of Carmen and of Butterfly, wherewith 


men and women of today? 


Farrar move 

Those who are students of music are well aware that the 
pitch today is higher than that of the beginning of the last 
century. When Mozart wrote the “Magic Flute,” wherein 


the Queen of the Night is required to sing up to high F, 
it is well understood that the woman for whom the part 
was written (his sister-in-law) sang a note which does not 


or E flat 
number of vibrations which the singer 


corre spond to the F of today, but was rather an EF 


In other words, the 


of the early F produced was less by far than the singer of F 


today must employ. | only cite this rather technical illus- 
tration to show how many factors must be taken into con- 
sideration when comparing the ancient and the modern 


schools 

Criticism 1s, to a great extent, merely an expression of 
individual taste. Miss Burt is welcome to her own opinion, 
but I resent the cavalier manner and condescending atti- 
tude which she is disposed to assume toward those who are 
striving (and with such great success) upon our stage to- 
day. Let her revel in her glories of the past; for myself | 
rejoice that the Metropolitan is possessed of four artists 
of the noble stature of Frieda Hempel, Margarete Matzen- 
auer, Emmy Destinn and Geraldine Farrar. 

Respectfully yours, 


B. NATURAL. 


Johannes Miersch Will Play in Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 16, 1916 

Johannes Miersch, violinist, will be heard in recital at 
the Odeon College of Music on Tuesday, January 18, with 
the assistance of Louis Victor Saar at the piano. 


teresting novelties, which have never been produced in this 


Some in- 





country, are planned for the program, and the music of 
the old schoo! will have its place as well, Mr. Miersch giv- 
the 
A Tartini sonata will open the interesting 


performance of beautiful chaconne, for violin 


Bach. 


ing a 
alone, by 
program. 

Mr. Miersch 
lovers are looking forward to an evening of rare enjoy- 
playing Mr. 
Miersch excel, and musical Cincinnati audiences are quick 


has become a local favorite, and music 


ment. Especially in style of violin does 
to distinguish this magnetic quality in his playing. 


RAFAEL NAVAS WINS PLAUDITS. 
Pianist Praised in Several Cities. 


In commenting on Rafael Navas’ Salina, Kan., recital, 
Paul R “As re- 


gards Mr. Navas’ recital, only words of praise have been 


Utt has written to the MusicaL Courier: 
heard from those who were there.” 
Some press comments follow: 


learn 


Every musician of intelligence and sympathy could some 
thing from the recital given by Rafael Navas before the Tuesday 
Musical yesterday afternoon. Mr. Navas demonstrated beyond cavil 


the possession, first of all, of an adequate technic; secondly, scholar 
ship in satisfactory measure——-enough to illuminate and not so much 
as to be pedagogical; and in the third place a delicately poetic nature 
He has Spanish dignity—witness his fine performance of the Bach 
bourree as altered by Saint-Saéns to bring out the resources of mod 
ern technic He has depth and breadth enough to think in the 
Beethoven manner; of this he gave proof in his reading of the 
too seldom played sonata, op. 28. The slow movement was beaut 
fully played and the rondo taken with the authentic sprightliness 


Mr. Navas enters into Beethoven’s humor, as well he might, for We 


must remember that Spain is the country of Cervantes Having es 


tablished this claim to be seriously regarded as an interpreter of 


the greater classics, the pianist showed that the elevated sentiment 
is well within his range of v.s.on As a Chopin player he avoided 
the heavens s‘orming assaults of some of our pyrotechnists, and for 
that reason he may have disappo'nted the less discriminating among 
his auditors, The thunderous force of Paderewski’s attack of that 
octave figure in the A flat polonaise is not for him, Neither for 
that matter was it for Chopin, 

Navas’ reading of the A flat ballade threw a new glamor over 
a composition that the frenzied amateur has done his best to make 
hackneyed It called to mind that beautiful prancing steed which 
Aubrey Beardstey drew to illustrate a characteristic rhythm of the 
work Several unfamiliar compositions were played by the pianist; 


here the pianist approved his elegant and well polished technic. 
Phe Mr but the 


ble musical possesses are 


technicians have taught Navas much, most valua 


gifts which he those which no pedagogue 


can communicate, gifts that are an expression of a temperament 


which is a curious combination of ingenuousness and subtlety, of 


poetic insight and of childlike simplicity. 
Rafael Navas may go far with his talents, for he has the gift of 
me'ody and makes the’ piano sing—a greater achievement than the 








Te EE 





TS ALS AEN 


aN ws 


and of some of our cyclopean pianists.—The Post 


Express, Rochester, N. Y. 


technic uproar 


“When Rafael Navas, pianist, was announced for a piano recital 
at the Lyric Theatre an unknown quantity, but after 
he had finished his program on Thursday evening he bowed him- 
self off the stage catalogued as one of the great pianists of the day. 
For over two hours Mr. Navas held his audience spellbound even 

Bach-Busoni The composition was enriched with 
a breadth of conception, such beauty of tone and variety of 


he came as 


in the chaconne, 
such 
effects that it stood out as one of the masterpieces of interpretation 
of the evening This Scarlatti well 
played and received that it was repeated. The Mendelssohn “Varia- 
tions Serieuses’” were indeed serious to a great degree, but full of 
interest and contrasts; such fascinating rhythms and charm, delicacy 
that there enjoyment 
Mr. Navas plays with exquisite repose, finish and even 


was followed by sonata, so 


’ 


of shadings were introduced was intense 
throughout. 
reverence toward his every composition, and soon gained the respect 
as well as admiration of The 3, by Bee- 
thoven, came next on the program and, like the previous numbers, 
clothed with an intelligent and musicianly The 
next group consisted of some Schumann, Schubert and Chopin, In 
the “Aufschwung” he brought forth a 
“Frihlingsnacht” was conspicuous for its delicate and fluent passage 
work and “Du bist die Ruh” 
ful interpretation. The mazurka, nocturne and fantasia by Chopin 
were played with a poetry, charm and finesse that is seldom heard. 


Morning World-Herald, Omaha, Neb. 


his audience. sonata, op. 


was conception 
most exquisite legato; the 


was given a very sympathetic and soul- 











Photo by Mishkin, N. Y. 
LUCIEN MURATORE. 














LUCIEN 
MURATORE’S 
INTERESTING 
SKETCH. 





The accompanying 
sketch made by Lu- 
the 
famous tenor, shows 


cien Muratore, 


one of the entrances 
to the Cathedral of 
The draw- 
ing was made in 
Mr. Muratore 
spends his recreation 
hours in drawing, 
boxing, and reading 
poetry, thus working 
his mental as well as 
physical faculties. 
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Rheims. 








1912. 
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FRANCES INGRAM, CONTRALTO, 
BEGINS HER CONCERT TOUR. 
Success of Young Singer with Chicago Opera Association Has 


Been Sensational—Tour to Be Managed 
by James E. Devoe. 








James E. Devoe’s foresight in making a long term con- 
tract with Frances Ingram, contralto of the Chicago Opera 
Association, was fully justified in less than a week from 
the time Mr. Devoe closed the contract. With the New 
Year’s Day performances of “Jewels of the Madonna” 
and “Rigoletto” by the Chicago Opera, said to have been 
hanging in the balance unless Miss Ingram should decide 
to risk her entire career by assuming unknown roles on 
only a few hours’ notice, and without opportunity for dress 
rehearsals, the young artist showed her pluck, and, in- 
cidentally her vocal prowess, by assuming the parts and 
thus making another important step upward in her bril- 
liant career. 

The Chicago Tribune headed its story of the New Year's 
Day productions by calling Miss Ingram “Heroine of 
Opera Stars” and the Chicago Examiner called attention 
to the farewell appearance of Miss Ingram as follows: 

“Another member of the company who sang for the last 
time is Frances Ingram. She leaves for a concert tour. 
She also leaves the opera company without one of its best 
assets. Ingram has repeatedly shown besides a great ar- 
tistry a rare amount of footlight pluck. She has sung a 
half dozen roles on anything from twelve hours’ to a half 
day’s notice. She has not sown these operatic wild oats 
in vain, for she has reaped a whirlwind of public and press 
applause, to which her performance of last night adds 
appreciably. Au revoir, madame, and come back next 
year.” 

In an interview with a newspaper representative, Miss 
Ingram graphically described her experience thus: “Rising 
to meet an emergency may be commendable, but I’d never 
do it again. The strain has been so great that I could never 
do it again. Imagine me with only a few hours’ practice 
on the lines, stepping out before such an audience, know- 
ing it was only a step to utter failure. The sensation was 
dreadful.” , 

That Miss Ingram’s feat was appreciated was shown by 
the remarks ascribed to Cleofonte Campanini. “She saved 
“Had she not played, 
She has the best 
She will meet 


the day for us,” said the maestro. 
there could have been no performance. 
American contralto voice I have ever heard. 
with great success.” 

Following these greatest triumphs of her career, Miss 
Ingram left on a concert tour which will occupy her time 
during the spring season. Mr. Devoe is now booking Miss 
Ingram’s 1916-1917 concert tour. Catherine A. Bamman, 
the New York manager, is working in conjunction with 
Mr. Devoe. 





Eleanor Poehler and Wallace Cox Entertain 
Members of Brooklyn University Club. 





Sunday afternoon, January 9, the University Club, of 
Brooklyn, was entertained with a program in which Eleanor 
Poehler, soprano, and Wallace Cox, baritone, participated. 
Miss Poehler was particularly effective in some children’s 
songs and Mr. Cox in a group of Irish songs, in the re- 
spective singing of which both are specialists. 

Miss Poehler is a soprano from Minneapolis who has 
done considerable work with Oscar Seagle, and is now 
studying with Charles Bowes, while Mr. Cox is a pupil of 
Arthur Alexander. 





Beardsley-Franko Recital, January 24. 


The matinee recital announced for Monday afternoon, 
January 24, Green Room, Hotel McAlpin, by Miltonella 
Beardsley, the pianist, will have the cooperation of Sam 
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Franko, violinist, in a program which includes the follow- 
ing piano solos, to be played by Mrs. Beardsley: 


Andante spianato and polonaise..............s.ceccecceceess Chopin 
PINES Porread os bi0k-acra¥dexhude ..«+.»Hoffmann 
SR a nde Od nna caeeb a ewe T EIU e Vel ane ste cia ee ob dencews Joseffy 
MIE a detvastancdescedah cabhadwsdcd aiees coteacceunthue’s Kaun 
ING ic bs éngecngccddun chekivande vbekgdatndesnete Tschaikowsky 
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HAMLIN SCORES IN NEW ROLE. 
Tenor’s Next New York Recital, March 2. 


George Hamlin’s success in “The Lovers’ Quarrel” is 
told in the following excerpts from the Chicago press: 


The performance—“The Lovers’ Quarrel”—was under the direc 
tion of the composer himself, and surely Mr. Parelli can feel well 
satisfied with the artists to whom were entrusted the four roles of 
his opera. They made for a harmonious whole which in point of 
completeness and sheer beauty is seldom joined together in one per 
formance. The various bits of ensemble singing brought out to 
excellent advantage the wonderful qualities of these American artists, 
for their voices blended perfectly. 

Especially happy both as actor and singer was Mr. Hamlin, who 
appeared last evening for the first time this season in operatic setting 
What invariably distinguishes him from many of his colleagues is the 
profound intellectual comprehension which he brings to bear upon 
the least important details of his art, and also the noble and finished 


delivery which lifts him to the loftiest heights of artistic attainment. 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
GEORGE HAMLIN IN “THE LOVERS’ QUARREL.” 
It was noticeable in the beginning of the season that Hamlin had 
made a distinct gain both in brilliance and power, and the role of 
his gifts to the greatest 
is not given 


Florindo gave him opportunity to display 
advantage. It is difficult to understand why he 
appearances,—-Chicagoer Staats-Zeitung, December 25, 1915. 
lated.) 


more 


(Trans 


So far as general vocal excellence was concerned, the honors fell 
to Mr. Hamlin whose singing was of admirable quality and whose 
enunciation, a weak spot in the armor of most exponents of English 
opera, was, as to its clarity, a model of what enunciation should be 
Chicago Herald. 


After waiting until the end of the season's sixth week the Chi 


cago tenor, George Hamlin, finally appeared last Saturday night, 
singing tne role of Florindo in Parelli’s one act opera, ‘““The Lovers’ 
Quarrel.” There have been several occasions to wonder why the 


operations of the Chicago Opera Association have proceeded as they 


have, and this is one of them—-why Hamlin’s appearance has been 
so long delayed. He has improved greatly since last he trod the 
boards of the Auditorium, He than 
he ever sang before. In addition, he 


siderable distinction and ease of manner. 


is singing better this season 
gave to the role a very con 
Not the 
complishments is a remarkably clear enunciation. 
acted well and sang very well.—-Chicago Journal. 
Hamlin’s annual recital in the metropolis is an antici- 
pated event. He will sing here on the afternoon of March 
2, in Aeolian Hall, the date having been changed from 
February 8. His manager, Mrs. Herman Lewis, reports 
that the tenor’s program will contain several novelties of 


especial interest. 


least of his ac 


He looked well 





Spiering’s New York Recital, February 18. 


Theodore Spiering will give his only New York recital 
this season on February 18, at Aeolian Hall. 


JOSEPH MALKIN’S GREAT SUCCESS. 


Cellist Is Soloist with Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Providence. 





Malkin, the cellist, whose successes in many 


prominent cities of the United States serve to make him 


Joseph 


well known, recently appeared as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Providence, R. I. 
two local papers said: 


In place of the vocalist, Joseph Malkin W 


18 pressed int 
service That was an easy task, however, as Mr, Malkin has beer 
doing similar work recently in Bostor His selection was Saint 
Saéns’ concerto for violoncello in A minor, Pp. 33, which he ren 
dered with admirable expression and delicacy of touch Mr. Malkir 
is an artist of no mean order, and his performance last night wor 
him many admirers and much applause Providence Evening Tribune 

Sharing interest with the symp l perseding it in perform 
ance was the concerto for violoncello by Saint-Saéns, played by M 
Malkin. No longer ago than the last t, t iudience had ar 
opportunity to appreciate the demands for delicacy and technical ele 
gance made by the composer ir vee i t piano; agair 
last evening, with the cello as a mex , the themes and their elab 
ration were given in a master! nner, wit purity ind ¢ t 
of tone and mechanical perfectior Wher ch a player as M 
Malkin gives us of his best on suc in inst lent the result 
likely to be a satisfying performance, worthy of th epeated recalls 
he received at its conclusion Providence Journal 


Mme. Claussen to Appear in New York. 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 


conductor, will give its annual concert at Carnegie Hall 
New York, Saturday evening, February 26. Julia Claus 
sen, mezzo-soprano, will be the soloist 


The program will consist of the Rachmaninoff symphony 
No. 2, in E 


Stenhammer 


selections by Chadwick 


Delius 


minor, and 
Strauss, Wagner 


op 


and 


Kaufmann Sings Oratorios. 





Alfred Kaufmann, who recently finished a three month 


engagement with the Boston Grand Opera Company, i 
prepared to accept engagements to sing all the oratorios 
His interpretations are said to be unusually dignified and 
intelligent, and should be heard far and wid He i 





studying under Adelaide Gescheidt, of Carnegie Hall, New 
York. 
Ruth St. Denis Helps Newsboys. 
To aid in the movement to obtain $500,000 for a new 
boys’ home, Ruth St. Denis went to the Boys’ Club at 


Avenue A and Tenth street, New York, and danced at an 
entertainment given by them. Miss St. Denis opened the 
ball by one-stepping with Sam Ades, a newsboy 
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Three Important Engage- 
ments in New York 


January 14—The 
Tuesday Musicale 
Concert Series, 
Koc hester 

January 15—Soloist, 


Young People’s 
Concert, N 
Philharmonic. 


February 24, 25—So 
loist, N. Y. Phil 
harmonic Orches 


tra, Carnegie Hall 


“Miss Peterson’s 
voice is beautiful. It 
is a rich and full 
bodied soprano, o! 
which the whole 
medium scale is even 
well placed, and of 


truly musical timbre 





W. / Henderson 
mN.Y. Sun 
Management: 


Music League of America 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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acting and Classic posing according to school of Grand Opera, Paris, 
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THOMAS J. KELLY 
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VOCAL COACH 


Lecture Recitals with Mrs. Kelly 
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te Chicago, lil., March 1, 1916 
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CLEVELAND STUDENTS 
PRESENT HUMPERDINCK’S 
“HAENSEL AND GRETEL.” 


May Peterson and Louis Graveure Substitute for Mme. Alda 
at Friday Morning Musicale. 





10112 Hampden Avenue, ‘ 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 4, 1916.‘ 


A very successful amateur performance of Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” was given at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre on Tuesday afternoon, December 28, by 
student members of the Fortnightly Musical Club. The 
musical training was given by Rita Elandi, Cleveland's 
well known operatic singer and teacher, and the stage 
business was managed by Aldarett Sherman. Mary Izant 
and Emil Ring presided at the two pianos which served as 
an orchestra. Three hundred and fifty boys and girls from 
the settlements and schools were guests of the club on 
this occasicn. 

MUSICALE. 


FripAy Mornin 


Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. Sanders presented May Peterson, 
soprano, and Louis Graveure, baritone, at the Friday 
morning musicale, December 31, in place of Frances Alda, 
who was obliged to cancel her engagement in order to 
appear at the New York Metropolitan Opera House in the 
premiére of Borodin’s opera, “Prince Igor.” 

toth singers were received with genuine enthusiasm by 
the usual large audience attending these delightful morn- 
ing affairs. 

Miss Peterson made a good impression in her opening 
number, “La Gavotte” from Massenet’s “Manon.” Her 
pure soprano voice, smooth and even, was used with’ ar- 
tistic freedom and effectiveness in the French songs, “Aux 
temps des fées,” by Koechlin and “Contemplation,” by 
Widor. She was obliged to repeat the former and also to 
respond to several other encores. 

Mr. Graveure delighted every one present with his mag- 
nificent voice, style and personality. He contributed an 
aria, “Vision Fugitive,” from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” and 
two groups of unusually fine songs in German, French and 
English, A feature of Mr. Graveure’s singing is his ex- 
cellent breath control, which was particularly evident in 
his singing of Arnold’s “Flow Thou Regal Purple Stream.” 
He was urged by persistent applause to respond to a dou 
ble encore at the end of his second group of songs. 

The patrons of the Friday Morning Musicales are great- 
ly indebted to Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. Sanders for provid- 
ing two such excellent substitutes for Mme. Alda. 

SANGSTER Puptis’ RECITAL. 

Albert B. Sangster presented his pupils in a piano recital 
at the East End Baptist Church on Tuesday evening, Janu- 
ary 4. Those taking part were Harriet Korach, Dorothy 
Benjamin, Clarence Fitch, Alice Wood, Doris Doty, Julia 
Fox, Linda Burke, Anna Northway, Edith Tomlinson and 
Mildred Warren. Each pupil gave evidence of splendid 
technical training, good phrasing and interpretation. Edna 
Strong Hatch, soprano, accompanied by Charlotte Dixon, 
sang two groups of songs in a delightful manner. 

Dovores Reepy MAXWELL. 


Molly Byerly Wilson’s Work. 


Molly Byerly Wilson’s long concert tour, as contralto 
soloist with the New York Metropolitan Company, 
and Axel Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, is bringing to 
this distinguished American contralto much favorable and 
highly deserved press comment on her beautiful voice and 
dramatic art. The following are a few excerpts from 
among her many recent notices: 

She gave the audience vocal selections which they will long re 


member.—Pueblo (Col.) Chieftain, December 4, 1915. 





She possesses a beautiful contralto voice of unusual range and 


brilliancy.—Joliet (111) Herald-News, November 22, 1915. 





The work of Molly Byerly Wilson was of a high order. Greeley 


(Col.) Tribune-Republican, December 10, 1915. 





Molly Byerly Wilson is the possessor of a very beautiful voice.— 
Laramie (Wyo.) Boomerang, December 13, 1915. 





Molly Byerly Wilson contributed to the perfection of the program. 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Herald-Republican, December 17, 1915. 





Miss Wilson has a full, rich tone.—Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 


News, December 17, 1915. 





Miss Wilson can be especially complimented on her fine enuncia- 
tion, Ogden (Utah) Standard, December 18, rors. 

“Mother Machree’ by Molly Byerly Wilson will long keep the 
occasion a pleasant memory to the auditors.—Blackfoot (Idaho) Op- 


timist, December 23, 1915. 





Miss Wilson has the most sympathetic and dramatic contralto voice 
Her tones may be likened to “molten melody,” com- 


imaginable, 











bining smoothness with moving strength of expression and volume,— 
Pueblo (Col.) Star-Journal, December 4, 1915. 





Molly Byerly Wilson’s clear, sweet, contralto was used to the best 


advantage.—Pocatello (Idaho) Chronicle, December 19, 1915. 





CLARENCE ADLER’S SECOND MUSICALE INTIMES. 
Large Audience in Attendance. 





The second of Clarence Adler’s musicale intimes at- 
tracted another large and fashionable audience, which com- 
pletely taxed the capacity of the green room of Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York, on Wednesday afternoon, January 12. 

William Willeke, cellist, was the assisting artist. He 
contributed three solos, ‘“Larghetto,” B minor, Handel- 
Willeke; “Nina,” Pergolese, and rondo, by Boccherini- 
Willeke. Together with Mr. Adler he played fantasie, A 
major, op. 63, for piano and cello, by Eduard Schuett, as 
well as Schumann’s adagio and allegro, op. 70. Both works 
were artistically played by these two artists. 

Clarence Adler’s solos consisted of Brahms’ ballade in 
1D) minor, op. 10, No. 1, which he played with intelligence 
and much tonal beauty. “Rhapsodie,” in G minor, op. 79, 
No. 2, by Brahms, which followed, was an unusually bril- 
liant rendition. His second group, nocturne, F sharp ma- 
jor, op. 15, No. 2; etude, F major, op. 10, No. 8, Chopin, 
and Schumann’s “Scenes from Childhood,” op. 15, were 
played with intensity and warmth and proved once more 
his standing as an artist of merit. 

The third musicale of the series will take place on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, March 1, with S. William Brady as as- 
sisting artist. 





Harmony Male Glee Club Concert 
and Holiday Season Music Figure in 
Recent Music Reports from St. John. 


St. John, N, B., January 8, 1916. 

During the holiday season there was very little of a 
musical nature here, excepting the special Christmas mu- 
sic in the churches. Queen Square Methodist Choir was 
assisted the Sunday after Christmas by Mrs. F. G. Spen- 
cer, soprano; Arthur Haskins, tenor, and De Witt Cairns, 
baritone, who sang a trio instead of the usual anthem. 

An especially interesting concert and one greeted with 
a capacity house, was given by the Harmony Male Glee 
Club on December 13, at the opera house, the entire pro- 
ceeds of which were given to the Patriotic Fund. The 
club, composed of fifty members, gave an excellent pro- 
gram, under the direction of Ernest Scott Peacock. 

Two part songs especially well sung were “Jolly Fel- 
’ (Rhys Herbert) and “Battle Song,” by de Rille. 
The club's singing is marked by precision of attack and 
clear enunciation, which reflects much credit on Mr. Pea- 
cock, who has only had the club in training for a short 
time. Another part song, “Sleeptime,” a Southern melody 
by Ward, with baritone obligato, sung by Thomas Guy, 
gave much pleasure. Solos and duets were sung by C. 
Brooke Skelton, Charies A. Munro, Thomas Guy, A. J. 
Simmons, James D. Garratt and C. E. Girvan. 

Harry C. Dunlop, accompanist for the club, gave a 
pleasing piano solo, “An dem Friihling,” by Grieg, and was 
heartily encored. A very bright, taking number was “A 
Little Farm Well Till’d,” sung by C. Brooke Skelton, 
Thomas Guy and Walter Pidgeon, This number the per- 
formers were obliged to repeat. The program closed with 
the singing of “Rule Britannia” (Arne) and “God Save 
the King.” A Christmas gift of a purse of gold, accom- 
panied by three cheers and a tiger, was given to Mr. Pea- 
cock after the concert, which went to show the popularity 
of this efficient director. 

The club purposes giving another concert some time 
later in the winter. Rc ta he 


lows’ 





Dorothea North’s January Dates. 


Dorothea North will sing the soprano role in “Das 
Marchen von der schénen Melusine,” by H. Hoffman, with 
the St. Louis Liederkranz Club on February 19. She is 
also booked for a joint-recital with the Zoellner Quartet 
in Longview, Texas, on February 9. January dates for 
Miss North include one at Crete College, Neb., on the 
18th; Sioux City, Iowa, the roth, and today, the 20th, she 
is appearing in private recital in the latter city. On Janu- 
ary 24, Miss North will be heard with the Arche Club, 
Chicago, and on the 27th at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 





Carl Friedberg’s Only New York Recital. 


The first and only New York recital of the pianist, Carl 
Friedberg, will take place at Aeolian Hall, on Monday af- 
ternoon, February 7. Mr. Friedberg will be heard in an 
entire Beethoven program. This is the first time that this 
artist, who started his American concert tour so success- 
fully last season, will devote a whole recital to one com- 
poser. The complete program will be announced shortly. 
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IMPORTANT 
CANADIAN EVENTS. 


His Royal Highness, the Duke of Con- 
naught, Sir John Hendrick and Sir Henry 
Pellatt Encourage Music in Canada— 
Melba a Vice-Royal Guest—Trio 
Heard at ‘‘Chorley Park’’—Hospi- 
tality at ‘‘Casa Loma.” 





Toronto, January 7, 1916. 

Sir Henry and Lady Pellatt enter- 
tained the members and officers of the 
National Chorus at “Casa Loma” on the 
evening of January 5, in the large library, 
the acoustics of which are remarkably 
fine. Rehearsal was held under the di- 
rection of Dr. Albert Ham for the con- 
cert at Massey Music Hall on the even- 
ing of January 18, when a comprehen- 
sive patriotic program will be presented. 
with the British tenor, Morgan King- 
ston, as soloist. Their Royal Highnesses, 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
and the Princess Patricia, are coming 
from Ottawa to be present at the con- 
cert, and during their stay will be the 
guests of Sir John and Lady Hendrick 
at Chorley Park. At the conclusion of 
this rehearsal, excellent speeches were 
made by three leading officers of the 
National Chorus: Sir Henry Pellatt, 
president; Col. Noel Marshall, vice- 
president, and Dr. Albert Ham, conduc- 
tor. Supper was then served and a so- 








JOHN McCORMACK PRESSING ONE OF HIS OWN RECORDS. 











cial hour greatly enjoyed. 


Sir JoHN AND Lavy HENpricK’s RECEPTION AT CHORLFY 
PARK. 

The reception held by Sir John and Lady Hendrick and 
their daughter, Miss Hendrick, yesterday afternoon in On- 
tario’s magnificent new Government House was attended 
by many hundreds of people. Motors were lined up for 
a long distance in Rosedale, waiting in turn to reach the 
main entrance. 

Among those present were many prominent in the world 
of art and letters. The strains of sweet music played by 
a competent trio in the hall resounded through the white 
marble, central part of the building, and the many other 
richly decorated rooms. Among those present were: Miss 
Smart, founder of the Heliconian Club, of Toronto; Mrs. 
Dignam, president of the Women’s Art Association of 
Canada, which has an important musical committee ; Lady 
Willison; Miss White, of the editorial staff of the Toronto 
Globe; Mrs. W. G. Flint, of Alberta, who has been heard 
lately in Manitoba as both vocalist and elocutionist; Mrs. 
Herbert Horner, who as Violet Harvey before her mar- 
riage studied the violin with success both here and in 
Europe; Mrs. George Dickson, president, and Mrs. John 
F. Ross, treasurer, of the Women’s Musical Club, of To- 
ronto; Mrs. Hartley Dewart, Col and Mrs. Clyde Cald- 
well (Colonel Caldwell being a valued A. D. C. to the 
Lieutenant Governor), Mrs. W. K. George, Lieut. Col 
Grassett, C. M. G., and Mrs. Grassett; Miss Barrows, a 
leading educationalist, now at the Queen’s Hotel, from 
Jamaica; Miss Kerr, the Canadian artist; Mrs. Victor 
Cawthra, the well known vocalist and patron of leading 
musical events; Miss Mairs, Canadian secretary of the 
Baden-Powell Girl Guides, under Lady Pellatt; Mrs. Tor- 
rington, of the Toronto College of Music and president of 
the National Council of Women for the Dominion; Lady 
Melvin Jones; Mrs. Timothy Gaton, whose son, Sir John 
Gaton, has been prominent in patriotic endeavor, especially 
since the opening of the present war; Mrs. Philip Gilbert ; 
Mrs. Alexander Fraser and Miss Fraser; several cadets 
from the Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont.; Mrs. 
Mavor; Mrs. Murray Alexander; Colonel Panet; Mrs 
John Ross Robertson; Mrs. Logie, wife of the commander 
at Exhibition Park; Mrs. Belson, wife of the colonel com- 
manding the Eighty-first Regiment; the Rev. Edward and 
Mrs. Cayley; Dr. Herbert Bruce, the Rev. Rabli Jacohs 
and Mrs. Jacobs, Mrs. Herbert Mowat and Mrs Arthur 
van Koughnet. 

Unper Vice-REGAL PATRONAGE. 


The most important concert which has taken place in 
Canada during the past month was the one given by Mme. 
Melba at the Russell Theatre, Ottawa, on December 22. 
The event was under the immediate patronage of the Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada. Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 


and Duchess of Connaught, and the Princess Patricia, all 
being present in the royal box. It was a matter of deep 
regret that Lord Richard Nevill, who admirably repre- 
sented their Royal Highnesses at Mme. Melba’s recent Red 
Cross concert here, was unable to attend owing to the 
death of his esteemed and noble father. Col. Noel Mar- 
shall, of Toronto, was the guest of their Royal Highnesses, 
Mme. Melba was 
at her best, and was ably assisted by Ada Sassoli, harpist ; 
Edmund Burke, Montreal; and Frank St. 
Leger, pianist. 

The program consisted of “God Save the King” and 


and occupied a seat in the royal box. 
baritone, of 
compositions by Puccini, Wagner, Bach, Massenet, Pierné, 


Clay, Huhn, Terilhou, Zabel, 
The orchestra, conducted by Mr 


Duparc, Bemberg, Verdi, 
Hasselmans and Arditi. 
Authier, contributed Dan Godfrey's “Reminiscences of Al- 
lies.” Beautiful bouquets of flowers were graciously pre- 
sented to Mme. Melba and Signorina Sassoli, by their 
Royal Highnesses and also by the Ottawa Red Cross So- 
ciety. There was an overflowing audience, and about $5,000 
is the amount announced as having been raised for this 
worthy object. Mme. Melba remained at Rideau Hall 
over Christmas as the guest of their Royal Highnesses, 
and on the Sunday following the concert contributed an 
exquisite solo at the divine service attended by her dis- 
tinguished host and hostesses. Jefore returning to New 
York the famous Australian soprano was the guest of 
Baron and Baroness Shaughnessy in Montreal, where sev 
eral social affairs were held in her honor. Baron Shaugh 
nessy is the efficient and popular president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. 

May CLeLranp HAMILTON. 


Announcements from the Wolfsobn Musical Bureau. 


Mischa Elman’s next appearance in New York will be 
in a violin recital at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday. 

When Josef Hofmann gives his only New York re- 
cital of the season in Carnegie Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, January 29, he will class himself among the pianists 
who have arranged folksongs for the piano. He will play 
four Dutch songs for the first time for the piano. Other 
interesting numbers in a modern group are the march from 
the “Ruins of Athens,” and the “Fledermaus Waltz,” ar- 
ranged by Godowsky. The big numbers are to be the 
“Appassionata” sonata by Beethoven, and the B flat minor 
sonata by Chopin. 


Dorothy Berliner’s Piano Recital, January 29. 


Dorothy Berliner is scheduled to give a piano recital in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, January 29. 


SAN DIEGO AUDIENCE OF 
20,000 PERSONS RISES TO 
GREET MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


California Soprano, Ellen Beach Yaw, Appears on Same 
Program New Year’s Day, at the Plaza de los Estados. 


San Diego, Cal., 





January 13, 1916, 

The opening of the new year at the Panama-California 
International Exposition was celebrated by a musical pro 
gram given on the organ platform, the Plaza de los Es- 
trados, to an audience numbering over 20,000 people, who 
had assembled to hear Ernestine Schumann-Heink and 
Ellen Beach Yaw. 

After Mme. Yaw had 
“Lakme” (Delibes) in her inimitable manner, and received 


sung the “Bell Song” from 


a warm reception and recalls, Dr. H. J. Stewart gave an 
organ solo, “Fantasia,” a Christmas melody, cleverly ar 
ranged (Stewart 

Mme. Schuman 
usual tribute of an en‘ire audience rising on her entrance 


Heink then appeared to receive the un 


This has not been accorded here to any other singer 
Heart Ever Faithful’ 


(Bach) in the happiest manner possible, proceeding to “Die 


The great contralto sang “My 
Allmacht” (Schubert), which was given in that wonder 
fully sublime spirit of absolute sincerity that marks this 
singer in that which demands a feeling for the Infinite. 

Edith Evans was the accompanist, and in the difficult 
role of playing a grand piano in the open air, was most 
successful. 

An “Trish Loye Song” won instant applause and in rey 
sponse to continual recalls, “Heilige Nacht” was given} 
Dr. Stewart accompanying in this number on the Spreckels 
organ. The recalls were aain insistent, and had to be 
appeased with acknowledgments. 

Our California soprano, Ellen Beach Yaw, sang “The 
Skylark,” written by herself, and essentially suited to the 
lyrical style and quality of her voice, in which she always 
pleases. Grace Bowers acted as accompanist for Miss 
Yaw and was sympathetically efficient and a pleasure te 
hear. 

The concert was a tremendous success. The audience 
was aware that Mme. Schumann-Heink’s son, Hans, was 
very ill in the hospital at the time, and they were almost 
afraid she might not appear at all, but having promised to 
be present and sing, she kept her word under most trying 


circumstances. TYNDALL GRAY 





Mrs. Gale Chosen for San Antonio Festival. 





Permelia Newby Gale has been chosen as one of the 
soloists for the musical festival at San Antonio, Tex., on 


February 14 and 15. 








ULIA CLAUSSEN 


Tour Season 1915-1916 Now Booking 
Direction: ALMA VOEDISCH, 3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Margaret George 


CANADIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Just Returned from Operatic Successes in Italy. 
Management: Tuomas Grorce, Box 742, Station F, Toronto, Can. 


MAY MUKLE ‘Celis 


2208 Hyde Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


ron: LARRABEE 


rosten'a . rh ey Aia., few York ay pote Season 1915-16 


HAROLD HENRY 


AMI RIK “AN PIA 426 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
usive "lh tn, Sail & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


h41 GIRARD AVE., SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Now Playing at 
N. ¥. HIPPODROME 


Office: 1 West Mth Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


EDGAR 


STILLM AN-KELLEY 


STEIN WAY HALL - 


LESLEY MARTIN, be!cano 


PTAC: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, anne 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 














VLADIMIR NEVELOFF 
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The Danish Violinist 


Fifth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 
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Management: 
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The Young American Pianist 


whose instantaneous New York 
success confirmed a fine reputa- 
tion won in Europe. 
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HUGH ALLAN, OPERATIC BARITONE, SPECIAL- 
IZES IN NEAPOLITAN AND RUSSIAN SONGS. 


American Singer’s Popularity Continually on the Increase. 








“What led you to interest yourself so particularly in 
Neapolitan songs?” 

Hugh Allan’s recent unfailing “hits” with his Neapolitan 
song singing in and around New York, occasioned this 
query from the Muscat Courter interviewer. 

“Living and singing in Naples, I grew into the life of 
the Neapolitan, living his life, mingling with the people, 
singing for his criticisms, etc. 

“It was the saying in Vormero, a suburb of Naples, that 
aughingly added the 
well identified with its 


4 


I was*to be the ‘Mayor of Vormero,’ 


baritone. “I suppose I was pretty 


HUGH ALLAN, 


life, I entered into it all so thoroughly”’—reminiscently. 
“Next summer I am going back there to prepare new 
songs,” he resumed anticipatively. 

“You consider that these songs have 
an entertaining value?” 

“Oh, yes; the poems within themselves are complete. 
Comedy and tragedy are worked into the customary three 


more than just 


verses.” 

As a matter of fact, Hugh Allan, an American through 
and through, is a product of “Sunny California,” and has 
more than once been taken for a native of “Sunny Italy” 
by the people of that country because of his pure accent 
and temperament, following his conversation and singing 
in that language. Antonio Scotti and Giuseppe de Luca (a 
personal friend) have frequently congratulated the bari- 
tone on his acquirement of the language and spirit of the 
Italian song. 

But this is by no means all that de does. In spite of the 
fact that he was really very ill, not to disappoint any one, 
he pluckily sang with the Schola Cantorum in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Wednesday evening, January 12, win- 
ning this tribute from the Evening Sun: 

“Tschaikowsky’s ‘Farewell to the Nightingale,’ in the 
early part, with intoned melody by Hugh Allan, was a 
thing of beauty.” 

Mr. Allan speciafizes also in Russian songs in the origi- 
nal language, which he combines often with his Neapoli- 
ton songs. His operatic experiences in America and 
Europe make him a truly versatile singer, and because the 
operatic field attracts him particularly, he expects event- 
ually to return to that work. 

Mr. Allan has practically all he can handle in bookings 
at present. He left last Sunday for St. Louis to sing with 
the Tuesday Choral Club, Deems Taylor’s “Highwayman,” 
and with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra in concert, 
January 23. From there he goes to Canada, and will sing 
with Mme. Edvina in Quebec, January 28; January 31, in 
Montreal; February 3, in Ottawa, and February 18, again 
with Mme. Edvina in Toronto. February 16, “Mr. “Allan 


4 


fills a return engagement with the New York Mozart 
Society at its second private concert. Lancaster, Pa., is 
on his list for the last of February; March 7, Anna Fitziu 
and Hugh Allan give a joint-recital in Carnegie Hall. 
Boxes for this recital are now all gone. A series of con- 
certs have been arranged with Mme. Edvina in the West 
soon, 

Next season, with Belle Storey, Mr. Allan is to make 
an extended tour, his time being completely filled. 

All of the foregoing only goes to substantiate the fact 
that Hugh Allan is a baritone whom the American public 
is quickly learning to like personally and whose singing is 
greatly enjoyed. 





Fay Foster Guest of Honor at the Clef Club. 


Fay Foster was guest of honor at the Clef Club on La- 
dies’ Night, January 12, at Hotel Wellington, New York, 
and the feature of the occasion was a program of her 
compositions. 

The singers were Marie Kimball, whose powerful and 
well trained voice did full justice to the soprano numbers ; 
Gwyn Jones, who sang the contralto selections with color 
and feeling, and Joseph Mathieu, whose singing of the 
tenor songs was remarkably fine. Mr. Mathieu’s voice is 
of beautiful and even quality, his diction is admirable, and 
his interpretation intelligent. 

Miss Foster’s compositions were charming and ipterest- 
ing, the great variety in style being a remarkable feature. 

“The King,” a powerful, virile song, would inevitably be 
taken for a man’s composition; the “Song of the Thistle 
Drift” is as dainty and floating as the thistle drift itself ; 
“If I Were King of Ireland” is sweet and rollicking; 
“Star Trace,” a song of childhood, is simple and melodi- 
“Sing a Song of Roses” is tuneful and fetching; “Con 
Amore” and “Winter” are wonderfully beautiful songs of 
varying moods. 

“Flower Time Weather” breathes a sweet and happy 
melancholy; “One Golden Day” and “Springtide of Love” 
are the apotheosis of a triumphant love. “The Call of the 
Trail” is one of the most dramatic American songs ever 
written. Orchestrated and sung by Mme. Schumann-Heink 
it would unquestionably create a sensation. 


ous; 





Louis Graveure’s Program. 


At Aeolian Hall, New York, Tuesday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 25, Louis Graveure, baritone, will sing this program: 


Fruelingsnacht Jensen 
SR aees is ah is dnbe cd Gee Ne Haband ce céneteeviasd teabe Strauss 
Mausfallen-Spruechlein 
a einer Wasserlilie 


Thomas Campion (1570) 
.- (Date unknown) (1600) 
Debussy 


Gisemey Is a-Coming in........ 
Le Soir 
Bl Mis Sob bea bdeseed 00cn todas Hahn 
La Vague et la Gloche Dupare 
Rt Sal wave Deo a eh ee enh beds 9608 bun neeeede cake Massenet 
Biblische Lieder— 

Um ihn her ist Wolken und Dunkel.................. 

Du bist, o Herr mein Schirm 

Gott erhoere mein Gebet 

An den Wassern zu Babylon 

Gott is mein Hirte 

Herr! nun sing ich Dir ein neues Lied 
Time’s Garden 


. Dvorak 
Dvorak 


Dvorak 

Goring Thomas 

Prospice Villiers-Stanford 

NN ng hacks hone VALERA Oh DWH KCRED EDS cae Berbice’ Edward Elgar 

Life and Death Coleridge-Taylor 
Coenraad V. Bos will accompany. 





Eddy Brown’s Recital, January 19. 


Wednesday afternoon, January 19, was the date for 
Eddy Brown’s violin recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
instead of Friday afternoon, January 14, as originally an- 
nounced by the Aeolian Hall bulletin. A review of this 
recital will appear next week. 





Skovgaard in the South. 


Next week Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, will fill the 
following dates in Arizona and Texas: 


Ariz.;, January 25, 
Douglas, 


January 24, Phoenix, 
26, Bisbee, Ariz.;) January 27, 


Paso, “Tex,” 


Tucson, Ariz.; January . 
Ariz.; January 28, El 
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ABORN SCHOOL OF OPERA GIVES SPLENDID 
ACCOUNT OF TISELF IN IN:TIAL MUSICALE. 


American Operatic Matters Interestingly Discussed. 





Excerpts from grand opera initiated the musical sea- 
son at Milton Aborn’s studio, 240 West Seventy-second 
street, New York. It was a program, calculated to 
strengthen faith in the broadening of the sphere of opera 
in America, and to increase hope in the ultimate superior- 
ity of America in operatic matters. Singers of well 
grounded technic showed that they were receiving an au- 
thoritative knowledge of stage business, giving them a fa- 
miliarity with that bugbear of the beginner, stage routine, 
which heretofore has driven many a young singer, other- 
wise excellently equipped, to Europe for “experience.” 

Baroness von Klenner, the guest of honor, touched upon 
this happily in her illuminating talk on the present oppor- 
tunity of bringing good opera to the masses. A woman of 
broad experience and keen observation of the musical situ- 
ation in America and in Europe, particularly of opera, she 
understood well how to inject her own optimism into the 
spirit of the occasion. And Mme. von Klenner has a right 
to be optimistic, for as president and founder of the re- 
centy organized National Opera Club, she has observed the 
increasing participation in her pet interest. In a compar- 
atively short-time the membership has reached the one 
thousand border. 

This was the program which was participated in by un- 
questionable talent and was listened to by a large and 
thoroughly appreciative audience : 

“Trovatore” (Verdi) in Italian, last scene of act four: 
Leonora, Grace Wagner; Azucena, Enid Addison; Man- 


rico, Orlando D’Ouvall de Mandarini; Count di Luna, 
Richard Bunn, 
Quartet from “Rigoletto” (Verdi) in Italian: Gilda, 


Genevieve Zielinski; Maddalena, Viola Robertson Staul- 
cup; the Duke of Mantua, Salvatore Giordano; Sparafu- 
cile, Gilbert Wilson. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” (Mascagni) in Italian: San- 
tuzza, Grace Wagner; Lola, Grace Baum; Mama Lucia, 
Mathide Boos; Turiddu, Salvatore Giordano; Alfio, Rich- 
ard Bunn, 

Quartet from “Martha” (Flotow) in English: “Spinning 
Wheel”: Lady Harriet, Marjorie Harris; “Good Night”: 
Nancy, Viola Robertson Staulcup; Lionel, Albert Parr; 
Plunkett, Gilbert Wilson. 

Nile scene from “Aida” (Verdi) in Italian: Aida, Marie 
Stapleton Murray; Amneris, Enid Addison; Amonasro, 


Richard Bunn; Radames, Orlando D’Ouvall de Manda- 
rini; Ramfis, Hugo Lenzer. 
Ihe conductor and coaches were: Josef Pasternack, 


William Axt, Bethune Grigor, Margery Morrison. 





The Marketing of an American Grand Opera. 


178 West Eighty-first street, } 
New York, December jo, 1915. 





To the MusicaL Courier: 

I have read Platon Brounoff’s pathetic humoresque on 
the above theme with considerable interest, and am anxious 
to help him solve the “problem” to the best of my ability. 
First, I would ask Brother Brounoff how he could have 
lived in America twenty-five years and still choose the 
subject of Indian romance for an opera? Does he not 
know that to Americans “the only good Injun is a dead 
Injun,” and that to the Irishman, “the problem” of the 
Indian is solved by “why don’t they kill those d— fur- 
riners?” The killing has been done satisfactorily and 
the movies give us plenty of evidence how it was done, to 
the joy and satisfaction of American youngsters. 

I do not think it will pay any longer to use this subject 
in grand opera, as several of our “national” composers 
already have convinced themselves amply. The Indian 
tom tom music and dances are too slow for our speedy 
life. Ragtime really far outdoes them and characterizes 
present American existence. It suggests mills, factories, 
the stock exchange, the curb, cabarets, joy rides and what 
not. 

Brounoff should have accepted the 2,000 “bucks” for his 
opera, and he would not have been the loser in the end. 
If he still believes in American “national” music, why not 
use his knowledge of music making to write an “indus- 
trial symphony” inspired (or perspired) in Henry Ford’s 
factories in Detroit? Anton Rubinstein wrote his “Ocean 
Symphony” as a clever excuse for “American” music, the 
“pond,” for some reason, being regarded as American 
property; but after when he visited our continent, we had 


not yet developed our “nationalism” which only arrived 
through the efforts of Mark Hanna, McKinley and J. P. 
Morgan and through our high tariff and trust era. Other- 
wise Rubinstein would undoubtedly have written an “in- 
dustrial symphony.” . 

Now I will give Brother Brounoff this capital idea for 
nothing, and of which he can make both fame and capital, 
enough of the latter to build his own monument in Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery among lots of “national” great ones 
why should he worry? And here's the idea: 

First movement: Seventy-five acres of factory buildings, 
filled with machinery; thousands of happy “hands” turning 
out the little parts which, in the last movement, will have 
been shaped into thousands of little Fords, $375 f. 0. b. 
Detroit. 

Second movement: Scherzo offices of the concern. 
hundred fair typewriter hands make the machines click 
an enchanting tune. 

Third movement: 
ished cars, leaving the immense space of floor to the five 
hundred sweepers, a happy male chorus at $5 per day, who 
sing the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

Now there is an idea, Brounoff, which is both American 
and peaceful. After the present war is over, I do not 
think the public will want any operas with killing as “text 
motif ;” hence, the Indian stuff will be worthless. 

Now go to work, Brounoff, and don’t worry about fame! 

(Signed. ) ERNEST BysTROM. 


Five 


Presto! out go the thousands of fin- 





Maria Kousnezoff, Russian Prima Donna, to 
Appear with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 





Maria Kousnezoff, the Russian soprano, will make her 
first New York with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, in Carnegie Hall, January 209. 


appearance in concert 


This brilliant cantatrice, who has appeared with great 
euecess at Petrograd, Berlin, Paris, London and Madrid, 





MARIA KOUSNEZOFFP, 


“Faust,” 


s Marguerite in with Chicago 


The Russian prima donna, 
Assec ation 


Grand Opera 


is also a classic dancer of distinction; in fact, is versatile 
in all that pertains to the equipment of the operatic artist. 
As highly esteemed in Continental Europe as in her native 
land, she has been fortunate in interpreting the tradi- 
tional roles and has been favored by Tschaikowsky and 
Massenet. The same enthusiastic welcome is predicted for 








Boston Herald, Jan. 4, 1916- 


Mr. Janpolski has a manly, sonorous voice of 
tone quality. He sang in Russian with evident 
text and mood of each song. 


true bari 
regard of 





— Available for Spring Festivals 
ALBERT GREGOROWICH 


JANPOLSKI 





For terms, available dates 1916-1917, Adio 
B. BUCKNER, 106 Morningside Drive, N. Y. 


Studio: 106 Morningside Drive 





























the creator of Roma and Cleopatra in this country that 

has been hers in the critical centers of the Old World. 
Mme. Kousnezoff American 

Chicago Opera Association, when she 


the 
sang Juliet to the 


made her debut with 


Romeo of the tenor, Lucien Muratore. She will also ap 


pear in Massenet’s posthumous work, “Cleopatra,” in 


which opera she achieved a great success in Monte Carlo 
last Her further 
“Thais” and “Manon.” 


season. appearance will be made in 


More Successful Klibansky Pupils. 





Eunice Holt has been engaged for the “Sari” perform- 
Levett the 
new light opera to be produced by the Dippel Company 


ances by the Savage Company and Mary for 


Virginia Magruder had splendid success at a recital in 
Danville, Va2., two local notices being reproduced below 
At Mr. Klibansky’s sixth studio musicale the following 
will Murphy 
Emilie Henning, McGarry and 
Mildred Shaw. 


sing: Virginia Magruder, Patricia 


Dav idson, 


pupils 
Louise Garry 


Miss Magruder’s notices: 


The song recital given last night in the lecture room of the First 
Presbyterian Church by Virginia Magruder, assisted by Richard 
Penn, at the violin, was largely attended and proved one of the 
most notable musical events of the year A program embracing 


works of the classical school and the modern composers was excep 


tionally well rendered, Miss Magruder adapting herself well to the 
changing numbers, singing with spirit and bearing evidence of a 
finely cultured soprano voice 

Mr. Penn, still quite a boy, showed an amazing power of expres 


sion for so young a player, and his execution of Massenet’s familia 


“Meditation,” taken from “Thais,” created a deep impression. Four 
old French songs sung by Miss Magruder were particularly charm 
ing.—-Danville, Va., Bee 

Among the many entertainments in the city during the past 
Christmas week one of the most enjoyable was the recital given by 
Virginia Magruder in the First Presbyterian Church, assisted by 
Master Richard Penn, with the additional gratification that the tw 
talented young artists are citizens of Danville Miss Magruder 
showed the effect of diligent, enthusiastic and careful study under 
the supervision of the well known and accomplished teacher of 
New York, Prof. Klibansky 

The selections presented in her program were of the highest cla 
of modern music for song recital, and their rendition was remarkable 
for the sweetness and bell-like tones of her high notes he daint 


“wee” woman charmed her audience by her grace and manner, and 


was completed many remained in their seats 


Danville, Va., 


when the program 


hoping and wishing for more Register 


Orchestral Engagements for Marcella Craft. 


Marcella Craft, whose New York debut was made last 
York Philharmonic So 


Louis Symphony Or 


week at the concerts of the New 
ciety, has been engaged by the St 
chestra for January 28 and 29. She will sing Ada’s scene 
and aria from Wagner’s early opera, “Die Feen,” the or- 
chestral parts of which she has just received from Get 
many, as well as the “Salome” scene, which she sang in 
New York last week. 

Miss Craft has also been engaged by the 
Orchestra for its concerts in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 


April 7 and 8 


Harrisburg Choral Resumes Work. 


The Harrisburg Choral Society, Harrisburg, Pa., ha 
resumed work again for its annual concert in the 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa., re-elected conductor 


of the society (this is his third season with that organiza 


spring 


tion as director), conducted his first rehearsal for the sea 
son on Tuesday evening, January 11 The work taken up 
for study is Coleridge-Taylor’s “Atonement.” 
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Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
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for concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher of 
famous opera and concert singers, among whom are 
Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
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tenor; Mr, John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 
Scott, basso; Mr. Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr, Leon Rains, basso. 


Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East Siet Street, New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 
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MILWAUKEE ENCORES 
CHICAGO ORCHESIRA. 


Conductor Stock and His Players Made to Encore 
Debussy Number On Their Visit to Neighboring City 
—Milwaukee’s Annual “Messiah” Hearing. 


Milwaukee, 





Wis., January 5, 1916. 
On December 20, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave 
the following program in the fourth of its series of con- 
Symphony, D major, Mozart; symphony No. 8, Bee- 
thoven; two nocturnes, “Clouds,” “Festivals,” De- 
bussy; “Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs,” Georg Schumann ; 


4 eri 5 
and 


symphonic poem, “Mazeppa,” Liszt. 

The attendance, as one reviewer remarks, was somewhat 
below the averdge. There is a depth of meaning in that 
remark when one considers what the average a:tendance 
has been. Also, when one considers that in the home town of 
the orchestra, some eighty miles away, it is impossible to buy 
extra seats for the Friday performances, one would rather 
not know what that town’s opinion might be of Milwaukee 
“But the usual keen 
That 


appreciation. The reviewer continues: 
appreciation of the aud:ence was much in evidence.” 
is true; the orchestra audiences certainly do bear the stamp 
of quality, whatever they may lack in the matter of num- 
Stock and his men enthusiastic ap- 
proval and response. Mr. Stock was recalled with gratify- 
ing warmth after the play.ng of the exquisite Mozart sym- 
phony, and the Beethoven symphony of clear beauty and 
The height of enthusiasm was reached, however, 


bers, and accord Mr 


dignity 
when the Debussy nocturnes had been presented with won- 
derful power of interpretation, and the unusual occurrence 
of repetition of a number was finally granted by Mr, Stock 
The “Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs”’ was a charming, 
pastoral number; and the story of Mazeppa proved an ex- 
cellent vehicle for the exercise of the v.rtuosity of the 
splendid players. 
CuristMAs Music, 


Otto Miessner, of Milwaukee State Normal School of 
Music, gave his Christmas entertainment, December 21. It 
consisted of carols and choruses by the grades from the 
first to the eighth, and numbers by the Men’s Glee Club, 
and the Girls’ Treble Clef Club, ending with “The Holy 


Child” cantata by Horatio Parker. The singing by the 


children was the most beautiful child singing that has come 


into my experience. The object in their training has been 
not to make them sing loud, but to sing. So the natural 
beauty and sweetness of the child voice have been pre- 
served, and there is no disheartening wandering around in 
search of the pitch. It was delightful work. Mr, Miess- 
ner’s results with the older pupils are also deserving of 
great credit. 
“THe MessiAH” HEarp. 


The Arion Club and Cecilian Choir, under Professor 
Daniel Protheroe, and accompanied by the Milwaukee Sym- 
phony Orchestra, gave their annual presentation of “The 
Messiah,” December 28. The assisting soloists were Helen 
Protheroe-Axtell, Fredericka Gerhardt Downing, Thomas 
McGrannahan, and Marion Green. From all accounts, the 
performance was a notable affair—it was this reviewer’s 
misfortune to be out of the city and miss the happy event, 
but the press notices are unanimous in pronouncing the 
presentation one of unusual merit. One or two of the no- 
tices suggest, however, that the chorus has not entirely 
conquered its tendency to “made a loud noise and rejoice” 
rather than trust to delectable shading and well tempered 
dynamics for artistic effects. Marion Green carried away 
the honors of the evening, giving a rendition of the bass 
solo parts which was notably artistic and satisfactory in 
every particular. The orchestra was much praised for its 
work, 

A Cape.t_a Cuork Presents PADEREWSKI. 

Ignace J. Paderewski was the fifth attraction presented 
by the A Capella Choir this Mr. Paderewski 
played a long and varied program which was well received. 


season. 


How to Spenp Sunpay. 

One of the most delightful features of the art life of 
Milwaukee is the musical afternoon given the first Sunday 
of every month by Adeline Ricker and Ella Smith, in their 
studios in the Ethical Building. These afternoons have 
been in progress for the last five years and have become 
a cultural institution of the city. No formal program is 
presented, but always there is some rare treat in store for 
the musicians and music lovers fortunate enough to be on 
the list; many of our most distinguished artists take part, 
giving of the abundance of their knowledge and attain- 
for the pure love of their art. This delightful 
creates an atmosphere that is unique and 
WENIFRED CARBERRY. 


ments 
camaraderie 
most enjoyable. 





Litta Grimm’s Activities. 


The musical public will be glad to know that Litta 
Grimm, American contralto, expects to enter actively into 
concert work, 

Miss Grimm has been soloist in the Second Christian 
Science Church, New York City, for the past five years, 
having accepted this position immediately upon her return 


from abroad, where she studied and coached for several 





Pnoto by Aimé Dupont, New York. 
LITTA GRIMM, 


years under the famous baritone, Alexander Heinemann 
in Berlin. 
Miss Grimm comes from a family of musicians and art- 


Her natural voice is one of rare beauty and quality, 
She sings with style and finish. 


ists. 
and of unusual range. 








These qualities, combined with a charming personality, 
make her an artist much sought after. 

The contralto returned recently from a short 
the Middle West, where she sang in concerto, the most 
notable of which was the James Whitcomb Riley cele- 
bration at Indianapolis, for which Miss Grimm was the 
only soloist engaged, as being so well fitted for interpret- 
ing the poems of the “Hoosier” poet, set to music and 
orchestrated by Ward Stephens, for this particular occa- 
sion. 

It is interesting to know that when Miss Grimm entered 


tour of 


upon her studies in Berlin, she wis awarded (at first hear- 
ing) a full scholarship, and afterward a medal for having 
done the best work in composition with two thousand con- 
testants, 

She made her professional debut in Scharwenka Hall, 
Berlin, with notable success, and later appeared in joint 
recital in the leading cities of Europe with the distin- 
guished Alexander Heinemann. 





Beulah Beach at the Round Table Club. 


Tributes of approbation followed the recital, Sunday 
evening, January 9, at the fifth anniversary of the Round 
Table Club, Hotel Astor, New York, given by Beulah 
Beach, the Brooklyn dramatic soprano, who has won at- 
tention as an exponent of operatic heroines. 

That her work was excellently done surprised no one 
whe had heard this gifted and sincere singer in such roles 
as Elsa in “Lohengrin” and Aida. Beautiful high tones 
and clear enunciation marked her singing especially. 

In her second group, composed of “Porgi amor” and 
“Voi che sapete,” she interpreted Mozart even as intelli- 
gently as she had Wagner. ’ 

“My Memory Maid,” by Louise Reichman and Arthur 
Hintze; “Bird of the Wilderness,” by Horsmann, and 
“Noel,” by Adam, completed a program that won much 
praise for the singer. 





Another Pupil of Jessie Fenner-Hill Delights Audience. 





Catherine F. Brown, a successful Fenner-Hill pupil, sang 
recently in a concert given under the auspices of the Al- 
liance Frangaise, in Bayonne, N. J., and received the fol- 
lowing favorable criticism in the local newspaper: “Her 
voice is clear, flexible and well trained, and having chosen 
the music life as a career, her natural equipment added to 
her intelligence, gives promise of a bright future.” 
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ENTERPRISE, KANSAS, PROVES 
WORTHY OF ITS NAME. 


This Town of 800 Inhabitants Has a Chorus and Orchestra 
That Supply Oratorio and Varied Programs of Merit 
—An Example of Musical Development in the 
Outlying Section of This Country. 





Lawrence, Kan., January 5, 1916. 

That the large cities of the Middle West have no 
monopoly of good music is shown by the record of Enter- 
prise, Kan., a town of 800 inhabitants. It would seem at 
first that a town of that size could not do much in the line 
of a chorus or an orchestra, yet this particular one has 
given complete oratorios with orchestral accompaniment, 
and has given complete vocal and instrumental programs 
chosen from the works of some one of the great masters 
of music. Enterprise has averaged seven programs of com- 
munity music each year for the last eight years, thanks to 
the “enterprise” of H. W. Steininger, who has drilled both 
the chorus and the orchestra, and carried the full responsi- 
bility of it all. Local singers and players have even done 
the solo work of these programs, as only occasionally has 
Mr. Steininger been able to engage artists for these con- 
certs. 

Mr. Steininger began in 1907 with a part song program 
by a chorus of fifty-eight voices. Only simple music was 
attempted, but the next year found them singing “I Waited 
for the Lord” and “The Heavens Are Telling.” On May 
27, 1908, the chorus of fifty-three voices gave Gaul’s “Holy 
City” with four local soloists. In May, 1909, “The Sea- 
sons” was given with professional soloists and a chorus of 
sixty-seven voices. Nearly all of “The Messiah” was given 
in 1911 and in 1912 a complete Mendelssohn program. By 
this time the orchestra was able to give a good account of 
itself with performances of the overture, “Calm Sea and 
and the concerto in G minor, the 


Prosperous Voyage,” 
piano part being played by an outsider. On this program 
the chorus and orchestra gave “The Forty-second Psalm.” 
The following year the cantata, “Paul Revere’s Ride,” by 
Carl Busch, was given, and in 1914 the combined forces 
presented Gounod’s “Redemption.” 

At miscellaneous concerts many fine part songs and 
choruses have been sung, and the orchestra has played such 
works as Mozart’s “Magic Flute” and “Marriage of Fi- 
garo” overtures, and Weber’s C major concerto for piano 
and orchestra. Only works of large dimensions are men- 
tioned on this list, but besides these many compositions 
for string quartet, string trio, and string orchestra have 
been performed. 

This is a record to be proud of were Enterprise of 8,000 
instead of 800 souls. All honor to the man whose in- 
domitable spirit made these things possible in a little coun- 
try town where even the “movies” are quite an event. 


ComMUNItTY Music. 


The combination of community music and a community 
Christmas tree brought out 4,000 people to the park Christ- 
mas night, and this in spite of cold and wind. The massed 
bands of the Haskell Indian School and the First Regi- 
ment occupied the bandstand and 500 singers from the 
public schools under the direction of Prof. Arthur Nevin, 
of the School of Fine Arts, were grouped around the stand. 
One of the great trees of the park had been turned into a 
wonderful Christmas tree by the use of hundreds of colored 
lights. Printed slips bearing the words of the songs to 
be sung were distributed to the assembly, and when the 
bands and chorus began only a deaf man could have re- 
sisted the temptation. The result was that in a moment 
4,000 voices were raised in a mighty hymn of praise and 
thankfulness to God. In spite of the extreme cold the 
crowd insisted on additions to the regular program, and 
finally after singing itself out, trooped away, voting the 


Great DEMAND FoR “TALKS.” 


The School of Fine Arts of the State University has had 
so many applications for the four sets of talking machine 
records and “talks” that it has been forced to close the list. 
Over 300 applications were received from the high schools 
and clubs of the State, showing how great the interest is 
in the plan. Dean Butler, of the School of Fine Arts, will 
greatly broaden his plans for next year, and in addition to 
sending out these same records and “talks” to those who 
could not be reached this year, he will send out “talks” on 
“The Messiah,” “Elijah,” “Lohengrin,” “Aida,” etc., with 
all the available records of each of these works. There will 
also be a set of records devoted to the beginnings and the 
development of the symphony, with a “talk” on symphonic 


form. H. L. ButTier. 





Two Singers. 


An editorial, referring to Cecil Fanning’s recent New 
York recital, appeared in the Ohio State Journal, January 


II, 1916, and is reproduced herewith: 
“Tt is pleasant to note Oley Speaks’ kind reference to 


Cecil Fanning’s public appearance in New York last week 


in his Sunday letter to the State Journal. Oley was there 
and heard him and greatly enjoyed the reception a great 
audience gave him, and also the warm commendations by 
the cold newspaper critics that followed. Oley and Cecil 
live on Franklin avenue, within a stone’s throw of each 
other, and they are sincere musicians enough to admire 
each other’s talent. Such harmony of spirit the art of 
music brings about if it is true art. Both of these gen- 
tlemen have brought great honor to Columbus, and it is an 
honor that comes from true merit and culture.” 





Chevalier Astolfo Pescia, Maestro of 
Bel Canto, Locates in New York. 


Chevalier Astolfo Pescia, the young and dis‘inguished 
maestro of bel canto, widely known in the musical circles 
of Naples, Verona and Milan, is one of the latest arrivals 
to this country, where he has opened a vocal studio in 
the Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. 

Speaking with enthusiasm of his work in Italy and the 
success obtained by him in the above mentioned cities 
prior to the war, he said: “No one, without possessing 
the natural gift of voice, can become a singer, but on the 





CHEVALIER ASTOLFO PESCIA, 


other hand, many a good voice may become of insignifi- 
cant value if not properly cultivated. 

“One of the hardest tasks imposed upon a vocal teacher 
is to prevent the association of loud screaming from artis- 
tic singing. 

“This can be accomplished only by the strict adherence 
to the two most fundamental rules of vocal culture, first, 
the methodical, progressive training of the vocal chords 
in order to obtain the volume, amplifying, rounding and 
developing of the voice, and second, but most important, 
to impart warmth, feeling, expression, realization, concep 
tion, which requisites are all embodied in the one word 
Interpretation. 

“Without the coordinate association of vocal culture and 
interpretation, a good many loud screamers may be called 
singers, but never artists. 

“Artists must realize, identify themselves with, and be- 
come the true interpreters of their role and in order to 
achieve these accomplishments they shall have to find in- 
spiration in their teacher, who must possess the forceful, 
energetic and psychological personality to. impart them. 

“My inspiration and ambition is the making of artists. 

“In order to demonstrate my method of teaching, I shall 
be glad to give three free lessons to advanced pupils (sing 


ers) upon application.” 


Jenny Dufau Will Give Two Recitals at Harris Theatre, 


Jenny Dufau, coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, who was to give a recital at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Friday afternoon, December 10 (owing to 
illness the engagement was cancelled), has arranged for 
two recitals at the Harris Theatre on Thursday afternoon, 
January 20, and Tuesday afternoon, January 25. 
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Gentlemen: — 
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with it, as the 
Mason & Hamlin. 
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WORLD RENOWNED 
CELLIST 
Dates Now Booking 
Soloist with Boston Symphony 
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SEASON 1915-16 


ROSINA VAN DYK 


SOPRANO 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
Avaliable tor Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Menagement: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 


BOURSTIN | 


The Russian Violinist 
“He aroused his audience to a pitch of excitement which 
suggested a Kreisler or an Elman rather than a comparative 
newcomer,”’—Sigismund Spaeth, in N. Y, Evening Mail, Nov. 
4 tors 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Ziegler Third Bulletin—*“Boris Godunoff” at American Institute of Applied Music— 
Buckhout Evening of Songs—Samuel P. Warren Memorial Service—Mehan 
Vocal Instruction—Elizabeth Kelso Patterson Pupils’ Popularity—Elena de 
Olloqui, Pianist and Teacher—Divine Paternity Choir—Nichols in Two 
Cities—Ferne Rogers, Pupil of Bristol, Married—Southland Sing- 
ers, January 26—Noble’s “Gloria Domini,” January 25— 

Mme. Capianni’s Daughter Dead—Notes. 























The eight page bulletin, issued by Anna E. Ziegler (Lin- 
nie Love, editor), has a picture of the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the title page, this being the headquarters of the 
Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing. One of the interest- 
ing articles by Mme. Ziegler opens the bulletin, the subject 
being “Too Much Indiscriminate Encouragement of Im- 
mature Singers.” 

Everything Mme. Ziegler writes shows the’ thoughtful 
woman of high ideals, who combines the, practical carrying 
out of her ideas with the highest artistic standards, Quo- 
tations referring to Mme. Ziegler’s pupils, from various 
newspapers and magazines, follow. A charming picture of 
Mme. Ziegler appears in conjunction with her article on 
“The Singer.” Information regarding the opera class 
which is in charge of Josef Pasternack is also given. One 
of the studio notes says: “The prize of five dollars to the 
student who can hold a singing tone one minute will be 
awarded this month.” 

On the last page of the bulletin is a picture of a corner 
of the recital room of the Ziegler Institute, and scattered 
throughout are various quotations from celebrated com- 
posers and authors, such as these: 


He who would do a great thing well, 
simplest thing perfectly.—Cady. 


must first have done the 


Every difficulty slurred over will be a ghost to disturb your 


repose later on.—Chopin, 


says Goethe. This should be the 
Anon. 


“Without haste, without rest,’ 
motto of every aspirant for musical honors, 

Contact with the powers of others calls forth new ones in our- 
Von Weber. 


selves. 


AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED 
Music. 


“Borts GoDUNOFF” 


Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the American Institute of 
Applied Music, has issued the following typewritten invi- 
tation: 


To Our Students and Friends: 

You are invited to attend a lecture-recital upon the Russian opera, 
“Boris Godunoff,” by Moussorgsky, to be given here by Mrs. George 
Lee Bready, on Friday evening, January 21, at a quarter past eight. 

Mrs. Bready, who has won a wide reputation in this particular 
field, will tell the story and play the salient musical features. We 
hope that you will avail yourself of the opportunity to hear her. 

Kate S. CHITTENDEN, 


January 12, 1916, 


BuckHovut EvENING oF SONGs. 


Mme. Buckhout, whose regular weekly Tuesday evening 
program of songs at her residence-studio, 265 Central Park 
West, is a feature of the musical life of the metropolis, 
devoted that of January 11 to songs by Laura Sedgwick 
Collins, the composer at the piano. Besides Mme. Buck- 
hout, soprano, who sang three times, James O. Boone, 
tenor; Ella Jocelyn Horne, contralto, and Paul Lovitt 
Armstrong, baritone, took part. Solos, duets, a trio and quar- 
tets filled out the evening. Mme. Buckhout’s solos con- 
sisted of “Sleepy Time,” “My Easter Bonnet,” “Be Like 
the Bird” and “Sweet Summer, Goodbye.” The last song, 
still in manuscript, was so much liked that it had to be re- 
peated. 

An interesting item of the program was “A Tone Color 
Poem,” in which Miss Collins endeavored to show the re- 
lationship between certain colors and certain keys. Janu- 
ary 18 a program of songs, piano pieces and violin pieces 
by Gustav L. Becker was performed. January 25, Walter 
A. Kramer occupies the evening. 


SamueL P. WARREN MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


Under the auspices of the American Guild of Organists 
a public memorial service in honor of the late Samuel 
Prowse Warren, A. G. O., was held at the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York City, Tuesday evening, January 11. 
Some two dozen members of the Guild of Organists 
marched in procession, attired in their gowns. 

The choir of the church, under the direction of Walter 
C. Gale, rendered two selections from the “Requiem” of 
Brahms. “In Memoriam,” written especially for the oc- 
casion, was played by the composer, Will C. Macfarlane, 
municipal organist of Portland, Me. Dr. William C. Carl 


rendered Rheinberger’s “The Vision” with great dignity 
and feeling; his playing was heard with marked attention. 
Frank Taft played a “Te Deum” by St. Ambrosius, the 
melody of which was composed about 370 A. D. and tran- 
scribed for the organ by J. Sebastian Bach. William C. 
Hammond, of Holyoke, Mass., played the first movement 
from Christian Fink’s sonata in E flat. All of these or- 
ganists were pupils of Samuel P. Warren. 

The Rev. James M. Ludlow, D. D., pastor emeritus of the 
Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church, East Orange, N. J. 
(at which church Mr. Warren officiated up to the time of 
his decease, October 7, 1915), delivered an address, “Some 
Recollections of S. P. Warren,” relating interesting anec- 
dotes and incidents of their association, extending over 
twenty years, and gave a brief sketch of the life of this 
kindly and venerable musician, in remembrance of whom 
the service was held. 

Margaret Keyes, contralto soloist of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, sang “O Rest in the Lord,” after which the service 
closed with the Seven-fold Amen of Stainer, sung by the 
choir. 


MEHAN VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Interest in John Dennis Mehan and his system of vocal 
instruction leads to frequent inquiry regarding these points 
in his professional courses. Reference has been made in 
recent issues of the MusicaL Courter to the combined 
studios of the Mehans, at Carnegie Hall, New York, and 

Cliffcrest, 523 Riverdale avenue, South Yonkers, N. Y., 
which is just beyond the New York City northern line, 
and where several resident pupils find their home. 

To live in New York many students sacrifice health, 
without which there can be no dependable nor truly artistic 
development, for good singing means good health. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mehan believe that the basis of all voice 
training is health—mental, moral and physical; therefore 
special care will be given to the hygienic and culinary de- 
partments. 

The course will include the study of voice in all its 
branches, including the languages, sight reading, elocution, 
accompanying, breathing and diction. Mr. and Mrs. Mehan 
believe that nearly all difficulties of the voice can be over- 
come through the analytical study of breathing and diction, 
consequently these are among their most important studies, 
making a specialty of English diction, which they consider 
the most difficult language for a singer to master. 

The home students may have their lessons, either at the 
Manor, or, when more convenient, at the Mehan studios, 
Carnegie Hall, where Mr. and Mrs. Mehan have had their 
suite of studios for more than fourteen years. 


ELIzABETH KeELSo Patterson Pupits’ Popuvarirty. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, teacher of singing, arranged 
a musical program for the Vacation Association Club, Jan- 
uary 9. Agnes Waters, soprano, one of the capable pupils 
of Miss Patterson, sang two songs by American composers, 
Margaret Hoberg and Ernest Carter, the former of whom 
was in the audience, and much pleased with the singing of 
her song. Helen Steele, pianist, pupil of Wager Swayne, 
played solos very acceptably, acting also as accompanist 
for the singer and showing herself very capable in her 
work, 


ELENA DE OLLOQUI, PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Elena de Olloqui, the Spanish-American pianist and 
teacher, appears far two seldom in public. She has a large 
repertoire of classic and modern works, comprising es- 
pecially many of the modern French and Spanish school. 
Not long ago she gave a recital at the MacDowell Club, 
which was praised by all who heard it. Combining a strik- 
ing appearance with beauty of tone and sovereign technic, 
this lady gives pleasure at her every appearance. 


Divine PATERNITY CHOIR, 


The regular calendar issued by the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, J. Warren Andrews, organist and choirmaster, 
has on the front page the names of the choir, consisting 
of Charlotte Symons, substitute soprano; Merle Alcock, 
contralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor, and Tom Daniel, 
bass. Attention is called to the featuring of the names of 
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the choir, for this appears on the last page, in the smallest 
type, in most church calendars. 

At a recent afternoon service all the vocal music was 
selected from Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth.” Preceding the choral 
music Mr. Andrews played the following numbers: March 
in D, Caleb Simper; intermezzo from “Manfred,” Carl 
Reinecke; melodie, William Faulkes; andante grazioso in 
G, Henry Smart. 


NICHOLS IN Two CITIEs. 


John Nichols, tenor, sang recently in Providence, R. L., 
and Morristown, N. J. The following day these comments 
on his singing appeared in local papers: 


Mr. Nichols was a stranger, but he won instant praise for the 
excellence of his work. He showed a hard training by the accuracy 
of his singing and a natural ability by the range and volume of his 
tenor voice.—Providence Journal, 

Thoroughly at home in the solo parts, which were sung with sin- 
cerity and an intimate knowledge of the demands made and the 
ability to portray them.—Providence Evening News. 

Mr. Nichols sang with intelligence and sincerity. . . . His voice 
was of good quality and his diction was excellent.—Providence 
Evening Bulletin, 





Mr. Nichols’ rendition of the parts allotted to him was excellent 
and many were the favorable comments upon his singing.—Daily 
Times, Morristown, N. J. 


FERNE Rocers, Pupit or BRISTOL. 


Ferne Rogers, the prima donna of the “Princess Pat” 
company on tour, was married December 14 to Harold 
Demold Roberts, a business man connected with a German 
exporting company. Miss Rogers, who came from Connec- 
ticut, in 1910 was a member of Frederick Bristol’s summer 
class in Coburg, Saxony, Germany. She had several ap- 
pearances there during the winter following, in the Coburg 
Ducal Opera. Her voice and personality even then inter- 
ested many people. Subsequently Miss Rogers became a 
member of the Drury Lane Company, where her pro-Ger- 
man sentiments resulted in her resigning. Previous to as- 
suming a prima donna role in “Princess Pat” she was heard 

1 “Tole” at the Longacre Theatre. What she knows of 
singing she learned from Mr. Bristol. 


SOUTHLAND SINGERS, JANUARY 26. 


The first private concert and dance of the Southland 
Singers, Emma A. Dambmann, president, takes place Jan- 
uary 26, Hotel Netherland, at 8.30 p..m. This will be the 
first appearance this season of this chorus, which is in its 
second year, and already gives promise of becoming an 
important factor in the choral and social life of New York. 


Noste’s “Giorta DomInt,” JANUARY 25. 


“Gloria Domini,” the cantata by T. Tertius Noble, is to 
be sung Tuesday, January 25, at 12 o’clock noon, at St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Vesey street, the composer 
at the organ, and Edmund Jaques conducting. 


CAPIANNI'S DAUGHTER DEAD. 


Mme. Capianni, who retired from vocal teaching in New 
York, following a generation of prosperous activity, and 
who has made her home with her daughter, Mrs. Mildmay, 
in Milan, Italy, has been recently bereaved in the death 
of this daughter. Mrs. Mildmay was married to an Eng- 
lish attorney, practising in Milan. Mme. Capianni at last 
reports was enjoying good health, looking forward to her 
usual summer in her villa at Rodi-Fiesso, Switzerland. 


Hattie CLAPPER Morris’ VocaAL METHOD. 


“You may say for me there is no such thing as soprano 
voice, alto voice, tenor voice or bass voice, in my method,” 
said Hattie Clapper Morris. “It is all one voice, singing 
high or low, as desired. I cure the worst cases of catarrh 
at once, I will recreate any ruined voice, I will restore any 
lost voice”; this much the present writer is permitted to 
quote. Pauline French, following five years’ study in Ger- 
many, where she sang Sieglinde, Briinnhilde, Amneris, etc., 
came to Mrs. Morris a week ago, completely voiceless; in 
four lessons her voice was restored, and in a fortnight she 
will be ready to sing for Metropolitan Opera House direc- 
tors. “It was a marvelous demonstration in my own voice,” 
said Miss French. “I could hardly believe it; it was almost 
a miracle.” 

For eighteen years Hattie Clapper Morris has worked 
on her method of voice production, and now, “Well, now I 
have it,” said she, with the conviction and enthusiasm which 
marks all her speech. Margaret Keyes, Emily Steinbach, 
Scott Paton, Ruth McTammany, all these are now making 
known Mrs. Morris’ name and fame. Miss McTammany 
was soloist with Sousa’s Band recently, making a hit. 


NOotEs. 


Caroline Eggleston Shaver was obliged to postpone her 
recital, announced for a recent date, because of injury to 
her fingers. This is to occur February 12. 

Villa d’Este, in Rome, mentioned in recent war dis- 
patches as having been converted into a hospital for 


wounded Italian soldiers, was the home for a decade of 
Franz Liszt, who spent the autumnal months there. Here 
Liszt wrote many of his best known compositions. It is 
an old castle of stone, standing on one of the seven hills 
of Rome, and was built 800 A. D. 

Hazel MacConnell, contralto, a young woman of prepos- 
sessing appearance, has a most expressive and appealing 
contralto voice. She has been singing in a Yonkers Baptist 
church, and displays musical intelligence in all she does. 

Works of Charles B. Hawley, who was a charter member 
of the Manuscript Society, are to occupy half of the pro- 
gram of the next Manuscript Society concert, about Feb- 
ruary I. 





Sterner Artist-Pupils’ Success. 





The soloists at the Bronx Open Forum at the Morris 
High School auditorium, Sunday, January 9, were Alma 
Dwinell and Frederick Kahn, pupils of the New York 
School of Music and Arts. Miss Dwinell is a pupil of 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, director of the New York School of 
Music and Arts, and was the winner of the $5,000 prize 
for the girl having the sweetest voice in America. There 
was great enthusiasm after her rendering of the famous 
“Kiss Waltz,” by Arditi. 

At the time Miss Dwinell won this prize there were over 
250 competitors, who came from as far as Salt Lake City 
and New Orleans, so said the New York Herald of Fri- 
day, March 20, 1914. 

Sunday, April 19, 1914, the New York World Magazine 
Section had a full page photograph of Miss Dwinell, and 





Photo by Mishkin, New York. 
ALMA DWINELL, 


$5,000 prize pupil, 


underneath the caption, “$5,000 for a Real American 
Melba.” 

Mr. Kahn, who is a pupil of Arthur Friedheim, head of 
the piano department of the school, was heard to good ad- 
vantage in one of the Liszt rhapsodies. The young artists 


were greeted by an audience of 1,200 people. 





Alois Trnka Charms Critical Audience. 





Alois Trnka, the young Bohemian concert violinist, 
charmed a large musical audience on Friday evening, Janu- 
uary 14, at a concert given by the faculty of the New 
York German Conservatory of Music. His solo num- 
bers were nocturne in D, Chopin-Wilhelmj, and “Tam- 
bourin-Chinois,” by Kreisler, which he played with his 
accustomed artistic finish, receiving much applause and 
many recalls. 

The other artists who appeared at this concert were 
August Fraemcke, William Ebann, Helen Rensch, Theo- 
dore John and Joseph J. Kovarik. 

The following program was performed in its entirety: 
Sonata for cello and piano, F major (Strauss), William 
Ebann and August Fraemcke; “Verborgenheit” (Wolf), 
“Lenz” (Hildach), Helen Reusch; nocturne in D (Chopin- 
Wilhelmj), “Tambourin-Chinois” (Kreisler), Alois Trnka; 
quintet, op. 5, for piano and two violins, viola and cello 
(Sinding), August Fraemcke, Alois Trnka, Theodore John, 
Joseph J. Kovarik and William Ebann 
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THE PHILHARMONIC PLAYS STRAUSS. 


Marcella Craft Sings the Music of Salome—Two Tone Poems 
Are Performed. 


On Thursday evening, January 13, and Friday afternoon, 
Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, “Hamlet” without Hamlet, in other 
words, gave the long promised Strauss program, of which 
“Alpine” symphony was to be the feature without 
being able to include that work, It is to 
be doubted if the program really suffered in artistic quality 
for the works included 


January 14, the 
presented 


the new 
much discussed 


absence of the symphony, 
Strauss’ younger period were some of his best. 
“Guntram,” 


from the 
from Dr 
The program was made up of the prelude to 
the two symphonic poems, “Death and Transfiguration’ 
“The Life of a Hero,” and the final scene 
with Marcella Craft singing the part of the daughter of 
Herodias 

The prelude of Strauss’ earlier opera had not been played 
for quite It is not very exciting music and 
though 


"and 


from “Salome,” 


a while. 
“Death and Transfiguration,” 
and always will remain, 


here 
was adequately done 
an early work also, remains, one 
of the very finest of the composer's efforts, one of the few 
in which on repeated hearings the skeleton does not become 
flesh. It was well done 


too prominently visible beneath the 


and very heartily applauded 

After the intermission came another and later symphonic 
Life of a Hero.” It 
are very many beautiful passages in this 
extremely unmusical 


poem, “The is trite to remark once 


more that there 
ork, which more or less balance the 
gliness of other parts, ugliness which cannot be pardoned 
ground of originality, nor longer explained away 
excuse of modernity, 
outStraussed Strauss when it comes to be 
ing “modern The well played, 
one of the very best’ bits of conducting we have witnessed 
from Mr. Stransky this winter and some of the best work 
which the A special word of praise is 
due for Maximilian Pilzer’s fine rendition of the solo violin 
part important The orchestra’s 
concertmaster was rewarded with a huge wreath, and well 
showered upon 


on the 


with the for there are many men to- 


day who have 


poem was exceedingly 


orchestra has done. 


that is so in this work 


deserved it, and the applause which was 
Stransky, and the orchestra. 

Marcella Craft to sing Salome’s music in the 
last scene from opera of that name Her 
most ungrateful in the world; in fact, almost an 
impossible one. The scene played is that in which Salome 
gioats over the severed head of John the Baptist, lying on 
It needs all the lights, scenery and 


to make it effective, and 


him, 
Then came 
Strauss’ task 


was the 


a charger before her. 
circus attributes there are 
the singer on the stage, in a position where it is possible 
for her to sing over the top of the orchestra. Miss Craft 
did marvels, in that she succeeded in making herself heard 


other 


a good part of the time. The present reviewer chanced to 


hear Gemma Bellincioni, the original creator of Salome, do 
scene in concert, and heard vastly less from her 
than from Miss Craft. This had the 
opportunity of seeing Miss Craft dothe role many times on 
the operatic stage and knows how excellent she is in it un- 
der those The performance of the orches- 
tral part was not above criticism. The rhythms were 
solo voices in the orchestra, which should be 


this same 


reviewer also has 


circumstances. 
Hot 
incisive, the 
accentuated, were not properly brought out, and there was 
a general lack of precision and accuracy. Also. as before 

nted, the orchestra was much too loud nearly all the time. 


Theodore von Hemert Wins New Laurels. 


Theodore von Hemert, baritone, scored a brilliant suc- 
cess at the entertainment given by C. W. Wagner at Acad- 
emy Hall, New York, on January 12. His first number on 
the program was “Vision Fugitive” “Herodiade,” 
which he sang with feeling, understanding and great beauty 
He then sang with bravura the “Toreador” song 
which occasioned great applause and for 
which he had to give an encore. His other numbers were 
“Tom der Reimer,” by Loewe; “Der Wanderer,” by Schu- 
bert, and “Heimliche Griisse,” by Von Fielitz, which pleased 
uncommonly well and which he had to repeat to the great 
satisfaction of his several hundred hearers. Later he sang 
a tenor with a pleasing voice, a duet 
“La Forza del Destino” and another one from “La 
Bohéme,” which were very effective. The other artists 
on the program were Marion Kingsbury, soprano, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Elsa Liihrs, elocution- 
ist, and Carmencita Fernandez, classical dancer. Elsa Tan- 
nert proved an efficient accompanist. A large and fash- 
ionable audience filled the hall to its capacity. 


from 


of voice. 
from “Carmen,” 


with Frederick Burgy, 
from 


” 


Hutcheson to Play Saint-Saens. 


Ernest Hutcheson, American pianist, who recently cre- 
ated a sensation in New York by playing three concertos 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra in an afternoon’s 
program, will be the soloist with the Symphony Society of 


New York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, at Aeolian Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, January 23. Mr. Hutcheson will play 
the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor for piano with or- 
chestra. 





RUSSIAN AND FINNISH MUSIC HEARD. 


Schola Cantorum Presents Unconventional Program—Per- 
formance Has Faults. 


Wednesday evening, January 12, the first concert of the 
seventh season of the chorus of the Schola Cantorum, Kurt 
Schindler, conductor, took place at Carnegie Hall, New 
York. The program was made up of two groups of Rus- 
sian numbers, with a group of Finnish student songs and 
three Swedish songs sandwiched in between. Notable in 
Tschaikowsky’s “The Nightingale,” 
the folksong “Interrupted Slumber,” and a carol from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, “Christmas Night,” which has 
more originality and musical worth than all the music in 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor” put together. The second Rus- 
sian group did not seem so effect.ve, either because they 
were really of less interest or because one became a little 
tired of the monotonous tone color, in which a major chord 
desert. 
Finnish student songs, sung by the 
capital, especially a very beautiful Finnish lul- 


the first group were 


is as welcome as an oasis in the 

The 
alone, were 
laby by Salim Palmgren, a contemporaneous Finnish com- 
The three Swedish part songs, for mixed chorus, 
less interesting and more 


male chorus 


poser, 
hy W. Peterson- 
conventional than the rest of the program. 

Be it said that the chorus singing on the whole was very 
good. There is an evident understanding of Mr. Schind- 
ler’s wishes and an attempt to meet them, even if not al- 
ways a successful one. All the music was sung a capella, 
and there were very frequent strayings from the p:tch, with 
especially notable in the 
pro- 


Berger, were 


an absence of a real fortissimo, 
vigorous “Song of the Cudgel,” which 
gram. The men were better than the women, the sopranos 
being the weakest part of the chorus and the least agree- 
able in excellent work in pianissimo 
by them must be heartily commended. The carol of Rim- 
represented about the 


closed the 


tone, though some 


sky-Korsakoft, before referred to, 


best work done by the chorus, and the male chorus was 
exceedingly fine in the Finnish lullaby. There was a lovely 
first tenor, and a solidity to the 


which did credit to Mr. Schindler’s 


quality to the bass in a 
very exposed passage, 
training. 
The Jean Vincent 
Hugh 
fighting 


Anna Fitziu, 
Cooper, Charles Harrison, 
Allan, Mr. Allan evidently 
against a cold, criticism is waived. 

All in all, 
long and a bit too monotonous. 
and a closer attention to pitch would add to the effect at 
which occurs March Fe 


soloists were soprano; 


contralto ; tenor, and 


baritone. As was 
ting concert, the program a bit too 
A wider range of dynamics 


an interes 


the next appearance of the society, 


Recitals a Prominent Feature 
at Peoria Musical College. 


Weekly recitals are given at the Peoria Musical College, 
Peoria, Ill., Franklin Stead, director, every Saturday at 
11:30, throughout the school year. There are also many 
faculty and advanced student concerts given. Of the lat- 
ter, the first took place Monday evening, January 10. The 
organ, and violin num- 
poise and musical intelligence 


program consisted of piano, voice 
bers. The sureness, finish, 
with which the performers acquitted themselves was proof 
of the very high standard of work carried on at this insti- 
tution, one of the best schools of music to be found in the 
country. 

The program follows: 
Frederick H. Doht; ‘“Madrigale” (Bohm), 
(Drake) Harry Friedman; “Le Saran Rose” (Arditi), Jo- 
“On Wings of Song” (Mendelssohn), “Fan- 

Mrs. H. P. Allen; “From Grief I 
(Franz), “Rolling Down to Rio” (Ger- 
“Dorothy’s Wedding Day” (Wil- 
“Sarabande” (Handel), “Ma- 
zurka” (Sauret), Lona Hoover; “Feuillet d’Album” (Cha- 
brier). concert etude, D flat (Liszt), Adelaide White ; aria, 
“Les Pecheurs de Perles” (Bizet). Clara Goebbels ; “Grand 
minor (Batiste), Mrs. C. G. Steinhart; “My 
ne Owens. 


“Papillons,” op. 2 (Schumann), 
“Polish Dance” 


sephine Foote ; 
fare” (Lemmens), 
Cannot Measure” 

“Pastorale,” from 
Alden R. Campbell; 


man), 
son), 


Offertoire,” C 
Redeemer and My Lord” (Buck), 


Fifth Biltmore Musicale. 


Enrico Caruso, tenor; pew Tourret, violinist; Mabel 
Garrison, soprano, and Lucile Orrell, cellist, are the solo- 
ists for the fifth Biltmore Musicale, New York; Friday 
Morning Musicale, postponed from January 14 to Friday 


morning, January 21, 





Fanning Recital Postponed. 


Cecil Fanning’s recital announced for Wednesday after- 
noon, January 19, has been postponed. 
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ARNOLDE STEPHENSON AT HOME. 


American Singer of Paris Coming Here for Season 1916-17—To Bring New 
French Compositions. 




















A stray representative from the MusicAL Courter 
climbed the five flights, at the top of which, in a “mansarde” 
apartment-—the traditional home of artists—in the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée, close to the Are de Triomphe, in 
Paris, lives Arnolde Stephenson, the American soprano, 


who is coming home to her native land next season for an 





ARNOLDE STEPHENSON, 


extensive tour of concerts under the direction of M. H. 
Hanson. 

Miss Stephenson was educated in France, and while it is 
true that she has been in America for longer or shorter 
terms several times, most of her life has been passed on 
the Continent. 

The interviewer sank onto a sofa and devoted the first 
few minutes to recovering his breath. “Those flights of 
stairs,” he said, “must furnish you with a’ substitute for all 
the breathing lessons a dozen vocal teachers could give 
you.” 


’ “ry 


“Indeed they do,” answered Miss Stephenson. “That is 
why [ live so high.” 
“High 


asked the interviewer. 


thinking, and high singing; eh?” 


“So you are going to America next 


living, high 


It is so long since you have been there, I think it 
MusIcaL CourIrR 


year? 
would be worth 
readers know something about yourself and your work.” 


while for you to let 

“Very well,” said Miss Stephenson, “as long as you prom- 
ise not to ask me when I was born. I am a woman, and 
have my weaknesses. When did I begin my musical edu- 
cation? That is easier to answer, for I have it on the very 
best authority that I could sing before I could talk. 

“As to nationality, I am an American by birth and con- 
viction, come of good colonial stock on one side, and a 
mixture of English and Irish for the rest. There is a 
French ancestor somewhere, too. jut how | the 
Irish strain! Music, imagiation, and that saving grace—a 
sense of humor. That I have in full measure, for how else 
can one weather the many small trials of daily life. When 
things just pile up to ‘the limit,’ comes the saving laugh. 


bless 


How I pity people who take themselves too seriously! 

“I took my first steps in singing under the direction of 
Mathilde Marchesi, that wonderful woman, whose all em- 
bracing mind was crystal clear until a far greater age than 
is the case with lesser ones. I was very young when I 
studied with her; was educated over here, from childhood 
on, in fact. I shall never forget the force of her person- 
ality, nor the way she could make one visualize a poem! 
For after all, that is the great thing in singing. One has 
to have a very clear vision of the inspiration of the music, 
the emotion, incident, or scene, depicted and interpreted in 
the musical phrase, in order to give a clear picture of it to 
one’s auditors. That, to my mind, was her transcendent 
art: to stimulate the imagination, waken the musical intelli- 
gence and give one, if one had not grasped it before, a 
clear understanding of the real scope of poetic and imag- 
inative interpretation. 

“But musically and vocally speaking, I am composite. I 
have a great debt of thanks to pay to Baraldi of London, 


and such men as Georg Vollerthun and Lindemann of Ber- | 


lin, and Louis Aubert, Darius Milhaud, and Robert Schmitz, 
here in Paris. Robert Schmitz in particular, for I have 
sung to his accompaniments in Paris and London and 


through Holland and Belgium. Belgium! To think how 


short a time ago | sang in Li¢ge—one of the most musical 


of cities, which gave us such a warm reception. I was due 
to sing in Brussels, but was ill. Schmitz, however, playe: 
in Brussels, and I was there to enjoy his triumph. He is 
an apostle of modern music and his tremendous personality 
is enough to keep the audience quiet under the—to them 

Not that he 


modern music; his is a great and 


sometimes incomprehensible compositions. 
only plays or conducts 
comprehensive art, and his virtuosity is so tremendous that 
technical difficulties have no existence for him 

“So, to come to my musical predilections, you will find 
my taste very catholic. I range from Arie Antice and Old 


English and French down—or up—to Debussy and Schén 


berg! And. say it not in Gath, | have a decided weakness 
for coon songs, have even been known to sing them, to my 
own accompaniment, at a small and early. Even with the 
august Debussy—apostle Schmitz within earshot, he smil- 
ing with the air of a true connoisseur, on the strength of 
But I have 


decided 


his former tour in America with de Gogorza! 
Not 


Please assure my compatriots of this, for | have a great 


a decided leaning to modern music too 
respect for program building and shall give modern music 
in homeopathic doses. The art of program making is a 
happy compromise between what you like and what others 
like. 


for my taste is most eclectic. 


That is not such a compromise as it seems, though, 
I like it all—the simple. the 


melodious, the dramatic, tender, humorous, and grave 


“There you have the tremendous attraction of the con 


cert platform over opera. There is absolutely no limit to 


the joy of expression. Take the enormous range of Ger 


man song literature. And the modern Russians—what a 


gold mine! From a boatman’s song on the Volga—which 


is allied to the song of some Shaduf man on the Nile, just 


rhythm—-to one of those dramatic ‘incantations’ which 


I did here with orchestra—or even a ‘song without words,’ 
of which I have unearthed a wonder. And Debussy 
to my mind, has the sublime faculty of finding the ultimate 


who, 


expression in the musical phrase of the underlying poetic 
inspiration, 


“Even here, in Paris, where they have everything and 
know everything, ‘on dit’ that I have acquired a distinct 
place as a Debussy ‘interpréte,’ and the interest and care 


which I give to the composition of my programs has been 


most encouragingly commented on. You have had my ideas 


on diction. It has been with me a lifelong study and is 
fascination itself. Apropos, I would like to correct a prey 
alent idea anent the nasal quality of French when sung 
The French voice, more particularly the Parisian voice, is 
nasal, or rather ‘flitée,’ but French, when sung with a 
proper conception of ‘emission de voix,’ while remaining 


perfectly comprehensible and distinct, will have all the full 


round tone desired. And to sing French and German, un 


derstand, does not mean that we must only know the lan 


guage; we must know the people, as well, their points of 
view and ideals 

“l almost forgot my voice in all this. ‘Evidemmente,’ | 
have a voice (I leave you to define it), but what always 


carries me away is to be blessed with a voice, supple, tracta 
ble enough to meet all requirements and to enable me to 
Ideals 


[ have tied my 


interpret all this wealth of beautiful compositions 
tremendous 
Phere 


f humor, eternal enemy of all exaggera 


oh, ves, | have them; they are 


wagon to a star, most assuredly again, comes i 


my saving sense ¢ 


tion. It has always seemed to me the height of absurdity 
of her 
May 


“par la Rrace cle 


for a singer to bow and smirk at the success effort 


as though it were a purely personal triumph I never 
to that! No—it that 


Dieu’ one of the 


come only means 


great artists of the world has seen a vi 


ion and been inspired to write it out, and that a singer has 


heen so greatly blessed as to have the voice to sing it and 


the soul to grasp and understand it.” 


Jean Verd’s Work. 
Jean Verd, the French pianist, is doing his usual extraort 
Pablo Casals in all 
\t a recent concert at Va 
sar College, Mr. Casals, as is hi 


musicianship of Mr 


dinarily artistic work as pianist with 


his out of town engagements 
custom, 


Verd by 


showed his ap 


preciation of the insisting 


on the latter fully sharing with him all the recalls given 
them after the magnificent performance of Beethoven's 
“Seven Variations on a Theme by Mozart,” for piano and 
cello 
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TAGEBLATT, Berlin: 


* His dazzling technique , 


his elegance, his sound and 


deep musical interpreta 
tion—in spite of an intense 
exoticism sfamp him, 
indisputably, to be a great 


personality.” 
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MARIE HERTENSTEIN, A PIANIST OF MARKED GIFTS" 


Press Praises Her Work. 





Marie Hertenstein, pianist, has filled a number of im- 
portant engagements this season among which was a joint 
Christine Miller at Hamilton, Ohio. The 
newspapers of that city most enthusiastic in their 
comment on Miss Hertenstein’s performances, After re- 
ferring to the splendid audience which completely filled the 
new High School Auditorium in Hamilton, the Republican- 
News said of Miss Hertenstein’s work: 


recital with 


were 


conventional repertoire of a concert- 
gave. She her audience a 
program of interesting diversity, 
healthy vigor and dynamic force as well as temperamental 
The Paderewski Ca- 


“It was not the 
set before 
which she played with 


pianist which she 


sympathy to the mood of the music, 
style of was given with a limpid 
singing tone, flute-like There fol- 
lowed a cleanly articulated tempo di minuetto (Zanella), 
(Gluck-Brahms), and six short characteristic 
Brahms waltzes into which Miss Hertenstein read an in- 
terpretation thoroughly original. and artistic.” 


Scarlatti, 
in its smooth clarity. 


price, in the 


a gavotte 


The same paper concluded: “It was a concert of the 
utmost nobility and. distinction never excelled in Hamil- 
ton. The inspiration of a program by such two magnificent 
young artists can not be measured.” 

The Hamilton Journal after referring to the work of 
Christine Miller stated: “Of equal merit was the work 
of Marie Hertenstein at the piano. By her capable inter- 
pretations she won her way into the hearts of the repre- 
sentative audience who had the opportunity of attending 
the concert last night. A certain individuality character- 
ized her playing, and she brought out the harmonic and 
melodic beauties of the numbers with perfect ease, treat- 
ing the difficult and brilliant passages of the numbers in 
the true style of the artist. Everyone could feel that she 
possessed a musical consciousness of her true artistic mis- 
sion and employed her talents to effect the result of this 
mission. 

“Her phrasing, accentuation and fingering were wonder- 
ful and the elasticity of the muscles in her hands and 
wrists amazed her hearers. Her technic, indeed, was tech- 
nic of the brain and her interpretations, the result of ef- 
forts at more than mechanical perfection, were true in 
every sense of the word.” 

The most recent appearance of Miss Hertenstein was on 
January 8 as soloist at one of the artist’s recitals given by 
the Chromatic Club at Buffalo. Her success on that occa- 
sion elicited great praise from an audience composed prin- 
cipally of the active members of that well known musical 
club. The newspaper criticisms of her performance of 
one accord placed her in the front rank of women pian- 
ists. 

Miss Hertenstein was heard in Oil City in joint recital 
with Zoe Fulton on January 18. This concert was under 
the auspices of the Schubert Club of that city. 





Musicale at Yeatman Griffith’s. 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith presented one of their 
advanced pupils on Sunday afternoon, January 9, at their 
vocal studio, 318 West Eighty-second street, New York, 
to a large assembly of invited guests. The Griffiths have a 
number of talented pupils from which, on this occasion, 
they selected Myrtle Stitt, of Cleveland, Ohio, who is en- 
dowed with a contralto voice of much warmth and in- 








gratiating quality. Miss Stitt was heard in songs by Hugo 
Wolf, Hildach, MacFadyen, Marion Bauer and Secchi. A 
number of artists were present and many compliments were 
bestowed upon the singer as well as her teachers. 

Mrs. Griffith, as usual on these occasions, played the ac- 
companiments, Frederic Fradkin, the young violinist, con- 
tributed some very good numbers. Mr. and Mrs. Griffith 
were located in London prior to the European conflict. It 
has not taken long to gather around them a fine class of 
students in New York. 





RENEWED VON ENDE FAME. 


Debut of Roxane von Ende. 





“Were it not that the name and fame of Herwegh von 
Ende and The von Ende Music School are already estab- 
lished, then the dancing of Roxane von Ende, daughter 
of the von Endes, would serve to do it,” said an inter- 
ested observer who attended the lecture by Thade de 
Jarecki, with terpsichorean illustrations by Roxane von 
Ende, at the School of Music bearing this well known 
name, New York, Tuesday evening, January 11. Through 
Mr. von Ende, who interpreted, Thade de Jarecki gave the 
principles of the Dalcroze system of eurhythmics, which 
was listened to with attentive interest. This was followed 
by the dancing of Roxane von Ende, in the solo, Schubert's 
“Military March,” and in a “pas de deux” with de Jarecki. 
Rapturous applause greeted the brilliant young dancer, who, 
descended as she is from musical ancestry (von Ende and 
Remenyi), comes by her rhythmic impulse and artistic 
tastes naturally. “Roxane von Ende, Premier Danseuse.” 
this is in the definite future, such is the pronounced gift 
of the young girl, who is but fourteen years of age. 

It was a sensational debut, and was witnessed by a 
throng which made a view of the beautiful young dancer 
wellnigh impossible to a large share of the audience. It 
is proposed to repeat the affair in one of New York’s public 
halls, that the general public may see what an earnest 
young girl can accomplish in a brief period of study. 





Mary Elizabeth Cheney Musicale. 





Florence Middleton Pilgrim, soprano, a pupil of Mary 
Elizabeth Cheney, appeared in song recital on Friday even- 
ing, January 14, at Mme. Cheney’s studio, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 

The large and fashionable audience present enjoyed the 
work of the concert giver, and those who heard her last 
season noticed an unusual improvement in her singing at 
this appearance. 

Miss Pilgrim’s voice has developed into a good quality 
and her interpretative ability has broadened perceptibly. 
She sings with taste. Her program consisted of “O, Had 
I Jubal’s Lyre,” from oratorio “Joshua” (Handel) ; “Pas- 
torale” (Old English) (Carey), “La. Zingara” (Doni- 
zetti), “Lied der Ljuba,’ from “Czar’s Bride”. (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); “Marchen” (Wolff), “Kinder Lieder” 
(Zuckerman), “Crépescule” (Massenet), “The Yellow 
Daisy,” “The Blue Bell” (MacDowell), “Through a Prim- 
rose Dell” (Spross), “The Bird of the Wilderness” 
(Horsmann). 

Miss Pilgrim has every reason to be proud of her de- 
velopment and achievement under the able guidance of 
Mme. Cheney, who has had charge of her vocal training. 

Charles Gilbert Spross accompanied and materially aided 
in the success of the recital. 
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GREAT APPLAUSE FOR TWO 
PUPILS OF SAMUEL MARGOLIS. 


Excellent New Assembly Program. 








It was indeed a musical treat for the large and enthusi- 
astic audience which heard Francesca Marni and Town- 
shend Ahern, on the afternoon of January 6, at the New 
Assembly concert, held in the grand ballroom of the Plaza 
Hotel, New York. 

Mme. Marni’s first group included the “Vissi d’Arte” 
aria from “Tosca,” Sibelius’ “O Bocca Dolorosa” and 
Frank la Forg«’s “Retreat” and “Reawakening.” 

Her second group consisted of three songs by Hans 
Kronold, “Meernacht,” “Ewiger Mai” and “Dein,” which 
were accompanied by the composer. Mme. Marni was in 
splendid voice, and her delivery of the Kronold songs 
clearly showed the maturity of her art. Both she and the 
composer were given tremendous applause. 

Townshend Ahern sang a group of Indian “Love Lyrics” 
by Finden and the “Ella Gia mai m’amo,” from “Don Car- 
los.” So beautifully was Finden’s “Till I Wake” rendered 
that he was requested to repeat it. Mr. Ahern’s mellow 
bass-baritone voice showed a great range, which he used 
with ease and abandon. His program was rendered artis- 
tically. 

Both artists are advanced pupils of Samuel Margolis, of 
New York, and their rendition of the program reflected 
much credit on their master, who has taught only two years 
in this country. 


Miller and Van der Veer Boston Reengagement. 


Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer go to Boston, 
January 23, to sing again with the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, at the repetition of the Christmas performances, for 
which the tenor and contralto were especially engaged. 
oth Mr. Miller and Mme. Van der Veer have sung re- 
peatedly with the Boston organization, as they have with 
other choral societies of similar standing throughout the 
country. 


Maitland’s Recital, January 26. 


On Wednesday afternoon, January 26, Robert Maitland, 
the English baritone, will give a recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York. The program will contain numbers by Bach, 


Schubert, Wolf, Brahms and the “Three Ghazals of Hafiz, 
the Persian Poet” (first time in America), by Granville 
Bantock. 





FELICE LYNE IN TORONTO. 
Her Singing Warmly Praised by Press of That City. 


Apropos of the appearance of Felice Lyne at Toronto 
with the Boston Grand Opera Company on January 18, 
the following, clipped from the Toronto Saturday Night, 
may be of interest: “Much as has been written of the 
young American coloratura soprano, Felice Lyne, one had 
hardly expected to hear such super-excellent florid singing 
as she gave us in her first aria. Her voice has the full 
liquid, ebullient quality of one of our northern wood- 
thrushes in the month of May. The adjective, ‘brilliant,’ 
usually applied to singers of her class, is inappropriate. 
The quality is too melting and sweet for that, and the 
flawless evenness of the voice is amazing. A violinist who 
was present expressed the opinion that it would be hardly 
possible for even a Kreisler to play a chromatic scale on 
the violin so faultless as that which she sang in-the aria al- 
luded to.” 

Toronto is one of the cities visited during the present 
tour of this opera company, which includes the principal 
cities of the East and Middle West. In the intervals when 
she is not singing with the company, Miss Lyne will fill 
concert engagements, and she is also booked for appear 
ances, following the close of the opera season. 





Elsa Fischer String Quartet in Brooklyn. 





The Elsa Fischer String Quartet gave a concert under 
the auspices of the People’s Institute at Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, January 9, before 
a large and enthusiastic audience which appreciated thor- 
oughly the artistic work of these four participants. The 
concert opened with allegro vivace from Mendelssohn’s 
quartet in E flat major, which received a delightful read- 
ing. This two violin melodie, 
Gluck-Kreisler, and “Schén Rosmarin,” Kreisler, charm- 
ingly played by Elsa Fischer. She responded with an en 
Glazounow’s valse for quartet was the next number, 
Carolyn Neidhardt received great 


was followed by solos, 


core 
won much favor. 
applause for her 


Fauré, and scherzo (by special request), Van Goens, which 


and 


cello solos, “Romance sans Paroles,” 


she played with beautiful tonal effect and artistic insight 
The concert Dvorak’s quartet in F 


op. 06. 


closed with major, 


Marion Green with Milwaukee Handel Choir. 


Following Marion Green’s singing with the Milwaukee 
Handel Choir he received these tributes 


It would be a pleasure to have Mr, Green sing for us oftene 
He is an artist of sterling worth His tone is of noble proport 
and possesses brilliancy of resonance and a carrying power that 
most admirable To these qualities ar udded a faultless dict 
rhere is an abundant sweep in his delivery of long sustained phrase 
which are moulded and shaped with consummate skill The singer 
was most fortunate in his choice of numbers. He presented 
eral seldom heard selection which were given sterling intery 
tions; there was also a striking delivery »f Beethoven's “Ebr 
Gottes.”""——Milwaukee Free Pre Decembe , 191 

Mr. Green accomplished a pronounes cee in several 
groups interspersed with encore numl ng Ww my 
ind directness of appeal as to captivate heare His splendid 
timbered voice found finer opportunity 4 haps in the nobly 
“Ehre Gottes” of Beethoven and tative and i fro | 
Seasons.” In such a number as the “Drinking Song’’ fr ‘Pa " 
Francesca” the splendid resonant lling tone with w 
vested his interpretation thrilled by its beaut ind power M 
kee Sentinel, December 1, 191 

Mr. Green's splendid basso, full vol ed, resonant nd 
ful was heard to advantage I 
mirable simplicity and feeling Evening W nsin, Milw | D 
cember 1, 19! 

Marion Green, basso cantante vas t f " t il 
Chorus concert Tuesday night. M Cr t , 

songs; he 1 in artist tor \ ! r 
fine carrying power Hle wa most 
songs presenting several ld ! | { 
interpretations, Milwaukee Jourt De 

Mr. Green had a varied and interesting prog G 
English, and he ng wit great dist t f 
ind in a work w I Y K 

Fhre Gottes’ , ed 
ibility and unusual intelligence Milwaukee Ne [ye 


Clarence Bird’s New York Recital. 


i Clarence Bird 


under 


Che date for the first New York recital o 


pianist, is announced as manage 


February 20, 


ment of R. E. Johnston 
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Recent Engagements:— 


Kansas City - - - 
November 29th 


Chicago (Orchestra Hall) 
November 30th 


December |st 
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Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, December 7th 
St. Paul, | December 8th 


Grand Opera, Chicago - 
December | Ith 


Grand Opera, Chicago - 
December 18th 
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ALICH VERL 





SAF TN  Coloratura Soprano 
Grand Opera, Paris 








Press Comments on Mile. Verlet’s 
Debut with the Chicago Grand 
Opera Association: 

\ new member of the 
peared in the person of Alice Verlet, col 
Philine 


clear 


company ap 


oratura soprano, in the role of 
Her voice is of delightful quality, 
even, and with a beautiful rippling flexi 
litania” was a pleasure 


bility. “Je suts 
to the ear—Chicago Daily Journal, De 
cember 13, 1915. 

Mile. Verlet was pleasantly astonish 
ing in her role of Philine She has a 


clear voice Its perfection in the polon 
aise and the other highly colored pas 
sages was something to wonder at-—Chi 
cago Daily News, December 13, 1915 


Miss 


\lice Verlet gave a brilliant pet 


formance of the Polonaise.—Chicago 
Evening Post, December 13, tots 
Miss Verlet sang excellently ( Aticag 


[Ql s 


Evening Post, December 20, 


New coloratura 
received at debut.in charming perform 
ance. Mile. Verlet is a 


prano, as to voice Singularly 


soprano. gractousl 
coloratura so 
pure, ot 
fair range, even and flexible, it wove del 
icately and with clarity the pattern of 
these graceful melodie Chicago. Sun 
day Tribune, December 12, 191 
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SKOVGAARD’S CONTINUED SUCCESS. 


Danish Violinist Wins Press Encomiums. 











That Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, is meeting with 
continued success during his American tour with the New 
York Metropolitan company is attested by the following 
press encomiums: 

Axel Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, and the New York Metro- 
politan Company, gave the 
the management of the Joliet Conservatory of Music yes*e-day after- 


program at the popular concert under 


noon at the Auditorium before a large and enthusiastic audience, 


The concert company of six artists gave a varied program of piano 


ind vocal music which was enjoyed. The young women sang sev 
il selections from the operas. The program opened with the sex 
tette from “Lucia” by Florence Hawkins, Clara Freuler and Molly 


Byerly Wilson 
Axel Skovgaard, 
ent, won instant praise from the audience with his first number, 

His tones are pure 


the violinist, who played on his $13,000 instru 


ind his playing was splendid 
ind round; his technic was shown to splendid advantage in the 
" difficult passages in the “Yankee Doodle’ selection by Vieux 

His command of the bow was free and easy in the phras 
which was given in masterly style. 


Ile is an artist, 


ny 
temps 
ng of Schubert's “Serenade,” 
“The Witches Dance,” his own composition, was one of the best 
numbers given Ile exhibited technic and harmony in this selection 
Miss Byerly Wilson sang an excel'ent group of songs. The ex 
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AXEL SKOVGAARD 


planation of the solos preceding the singing by her made them more 
interesting. She possesses a beautiful contralto voice of unusual 
range and brilliancy. One of her best numbers was Colby’s “Des- 
written by Frank Colby, of Los Angeles, Cal. Francis W. 
’ from “Faust,” by 


tiny,” 
Cowles, baritone, sang “Scena and Cavatina’ 
Gounod, in costume. He has a rich, full voice of great dramatic 
power. He responded with “Denny D.” 

Mrs. Alice Skovgaard, the pianist, played tocaata D minor, by 
Bach-Busoni, a composition which is rarely attempted by young 
irtists Her accompaniments for the entire program were most 
Satisfactory. 

Miss Florence Hawkins, a lyric soprano, charmed by her splendid 
rendition of “One Fine Day” from “Madam Butterfly.” She has 
1 clear soprano voice and sang this number well, She was encored. 

The group of Swiss folksongs, sung in costume by Clara Freuler, 
mezzo soprano, were well delivered. Her interpretation of folk 
music was good, 

Barearolle from “The Tales of Hoffman,” by Offenbach, by the 
entire company, clcsed the afternoon, This number was well given 


and well received.—Joliet (Ill.) Herald-News, November 22, 1915. 


Axel Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, and his New York Metro- 
politan Company scored a hit with Wichita music lovers in his con- 
cert given at the Scottish Rite Temple, Monday night, under the 
auspices of the Midian Temple, Over 900 Shriners and their ladies 
enjoyed the program. 

While the numbers were among those of the highest class ever 
given in the city, there was enough for variety to suit 
the one who desires the most simple of airs. To be sure, 
Skovgaard’s number, concerto, G minor, with its movements, vorspiel, 
adagio and its finale was not only wonderful technic, but 
interpretative music, to those present schooled to the message 
of the violin of classic music. Tones of tenderness broke forth into 
full, round tones of depth and feeling. But the “Fantasy of an 
Irish Melody,” with its rhythmical swing, called for a résponse from 
every one, and milady in the black gown with white hair tapped the 
time softly with her toe. Perhaps she heard the call-of the Sham- 
rock country in the Irish air. The Chopin-Sarasate “Nocturno,” op. 
9, No, 2, the well known Chopin number, in its simple, melodic 
beauty and warm harmonic coloring, was an excellent tone piece. 
It is the pure lyric, a love song without words, and to whieh Skov- 
gaard gave a dreamily tender poetic interpretation, suggestive of the 
harp in its accompanying chords, The melody is the song of the 
ideal troubadour pouring out his soul in music to the night and 
listening lady. Every one was delighted with this selection. 

The song numbers of the program were warmly appreciated and 
were given by the art‘sts in splendid voice. They were all worthy 
of special mention. Those composing the Metropolitan ,Company 
are Molly Byerly Wilson, Francis Cowles, Alice Skovgdard, Flor- 
ence Hawkins and Clara Preuler.—-Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, Novem- 


ber 30, 1915. 

entertainment of a class which ‘the people of Laramie 
tending in their own town 
the Danish violinist, Skov- 


A musical 
do not often have the opportunity of at 
was that given on Friday evening by 


gaard, and members of the New York Metropolitan Opera Company 
it the Elks’ home. 

The selections rendered by Skovgaard included the concerto in E 
major by Mendelssohn, “fHlumoresque,” by Dvorak; “The Serenade,” 
by Schubert; caprice burlesque on the theme of ankee Doodle,” 
by Vieuxtemps; ‘“‘Sicilienne and Rigaudon,”’ by Francoeur-Kreisler; 
“The Bee,” by Schubert, and “The Witches’ Dance,” by himself. 
Each selection was enthusiastically applauded, the artist showing 
wonderful technic and expression, and a power through the won- 
derful instrument he uses which is not often met with. 


“oy 





Mr. Skovgaard was supported by the exce!lent voices of the New 
York Metropolitan Opera Company and by Mrs. Axel Skovgaard, 
a pianist of exceptional skill as well as a soloist. 

Miss Molly Byerly Wilson, who is the possessor of a very beauti- 
of which were very en- 


ful voice, rendered several se‘ections, al 
joyable. 

Miss Florence Hawkins is the possessor of a very beautiful so- 
prano voice and had intended rendering the aria from “Madam But- 
terfly” en costume, but was unable to do so on account of not 
having footlights and the proper stage setting. 

Mr. Francis Cowles, the baritone, rendered the “‘Cavatina,” from 
“Faust,” and a duettino from “Don Giovanni” that were greatly ap 
plauded, as his voice was very smooth and pleasing.—-Semi-Weekly 
Boomerang, Laramie, Wyo., December 13, 1915. 

Axel Skovgaard (pronounced Skowgor), the Danish violinist, and 
the New York Metropolitan Company gave a concert at the Elks’ 
The company is 
one of the best of its kind and the violinist is an artist,-using a 


home last night, a large audience being present. 


fine old violin valued at a fabulous sum because of its quality and 
associations. He rendered numbers from the masters and some of 
Vocal num- 
bers were rendezed in costume, which added charm to the ensemble 
and talent to the program. The sextette from “Lucia” was sung by 
Florence Hawkins, Clara Freuler and Molly Byerly Wilson, Fran- 


his own composing, notably “The Witches’ Dance.” 
, 
cis W. Cowles rendering the scena and cavatina from ‘‘Faust” in 


Skovgaard Bach- 
Busoni’s toccata in D minor, Florence Hawkins bringing the audi- 


costume In the second part Alice rendered 
ence almost to its feet with “One Fine Day,” the aria from Puccini’s 
“Madame Butterfly.” Tales of 
Hoffman” was rendered as the finale by the entire company. Fre 


Offenbach’s barcarolle from ‘The 


quent encores were demanded and graciously responded to, so that 
there was in reality almost a doub!e program.—Laramie (Wyo.) Re- 
publican, December 11, 1915. 

The New York Metropolitan Company, which so delighted an audi- 
ence at the Elks’ home Friday night, and who consented to remain 
over and render a popular concert at the same hall Sunday after- 
noon, certainly succeeded in pleasing and delighting those present, 
for, if anything, the Sunday afternoon concert was more pleasing 
than the one of a few nights earlier, The company has some of 
the most remarkable vocalists ever rendering programs here, and 
each member deserves the hearty applause accorded on both occa 
sions. Skovgaard is a violinist of great ability, and the young ladies 
and gentlemen forming the remainder of the ensemble are high in 
The concert was all that could have been wished 
The members deserve the praise of the community for 


the scale of artists. 
and more. 
furnishing so high an order of entertainment.—Laramie (Wyo.) 
Republican, December 13, 1915. 

Axel Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, was the foremost figure in 
last night’s concert given by the New York Metropolitan Company, 
under the auspices of the Tabernacle Choir, at the Assembly 
Mall... 

Mr. Skovgaard showed himself an artist of skill, taste and finish. 
He played a wide variety of selections, probably the one which 
appealed most strongly to the audience being the Chopin-Sarasate 
He was also 
recalled for his fantasy on an Irish melody, and two of his own 
selections, written when he wes very young, a Spanish dance and 
The long and 
truch, was well played.—Deseret 


nocturne, which he rendered in exquisite fashion. 


a Hungarian dance, were very much appreciated. 
difficult concerto in G minor, by 
Evening News, Salt Lake City, December 17, 1915. 


Axel Skovgaard, the famous violinist and his New York Metro- 
politan Company of singers appeared at the Elks Hall on Monday 
night last and, needless to say, those who attended the concert were 
well repaid. Mr, Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, is an artist of 
rare ability in every sense of the word, and captivated his audience 
by his brilliant work. The sextette from “Lucia,” sung by Florence 
Hawkins, Clara Freuler and Molly Byerly Wilson, was the first 
number on the program and was a delight to the audience. The 
entire evening was a most delightful one to those in attendance.— 
Rawlins (Wyo.) Republican, December 16, 1915. 


Violin music, the like of which has not, in the recollection of 
the present generation, been heard in Ogden, was listened to last 
night at the Tabernacle by an enraptured audience. The player 
was Axel Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, and his appearance, with 
the New York Metropolitan Company, can well be recorded in local 
annals of music as one of the most important ever staged in 
the city. ... 

Impressive in appearance, being almost a giant in stature, Skov- 
gaard (Skow-gor) possesses the bigness of personality that is an attri- 
bute of the truly great in art, and this he allows full reign in a 
generous program. His program last night was of wonderful music, 
wonderfully played. The first number was Mendelssohn’s concerto 
in E major. Before he was well into the first movement, the 
audience was convinced of his genius and, as he continued sur- 
mounting the intricacies of the composition with faultless technic 
and tone coloring, interest deepened. The conclusion of each move- 
ment brought a hearty round of applause, and when the concerto 
was completed there were several recalls, 

Later in the evening Skovgaard was heard in two groups of 
lighter numbers, each distinctive in theme and the highest type of 
music, running the gamut of emotions. Though the audience was 
held virtually spellbound by the wonderful playing of each num- 
ber, a senenade, a Schubert composition, was probably the most 
enjoyed, owing as much to the wonderfully perfect tone coloring 
given it by Skovgaard as to its exquisite melody. In _ renditions 
of “The Bee” (Schubert) and the familiar “Humoresque” (Dvorak), 
the perfection of tone was again predominant and was divided with 
an exhibition of equally perfect technic in renditions of “Caprice 
Burlesque”—on the theme of ‘Yankee Doodle’? (Vieuxtemps), 
“Sicilienne and Rigaudon” (Francoeur-Kreisler) and ‘Witches’ 
Dance” (Skovgaard). In the last number, it was noted that the 
performer is a composer of much ability. At the conclusion of his 
program numbers, Skovgaard was recalled several times and obl g 
ingly gave two exquisite encore numbers, “Suwanee River” and 
“Traumerei” (Schumann). 

The other instrumentalist of the evening was Alice Skovgaard, 
pianist and accompanist, She has all the requirements to do 
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b’g things, strength polished technic and control, and app eciative 
understanding of interpretation. The musicianly virtue last referred 
to was expressed last night by Mrs, Alice Skovgaard not only in a 
splendidly played solo, toccata in D minor (Bach-Busoni) and an 
encore, but in the accompaniments which she played for the entire 
Appreciation for her work was given by the audience 
Another artist with whom an 


company. 
following her individual numbers. 
evening could be easily passed was heard in the person of Florence 
Hawkins, a wonderfully sweet voiced soprano. This singer not 
only pleased her auditors, but tantalized them in that she only sang 
one solo. She has a wide range, with a delicious quality in its 
lower and middle register, and her high tones are clear and power 
ful. Her rendition of the aria, “One Fine Day,’ from “Madame 
Butterfly” (Puccini), last night, was one of the rarest treats enjoyed 
by Ogden music lovers for a long time, her enunciation being nearly 
perfect and her interpretation delightfully intelligent. Though more 
solos from Miss Hawkins would have been appreciated, the audience 
was pleased to hear her in the duet from the second act of “Madame 
Butterfly” with Molly Byerly Wilson and in other concerted 
numbers. 

Miss Wilson, the contralto, and Clara Frueler, 
also proved gifted singers, both possessing voices of much power, 


mezzo soprano, 


good range and we'!l perfected quality. They are also well experi 
enced in song interpretation and all of their numbers last night 
were heartily applauded. Miss Wilson can be specially compli 
mented on her fine enunciation and Mme. Frueler on her excellent 
control of a type of voice not easily controlled.—Ogden (Utah) 
Standard, December 18, 1915. 


An enthusiastic audience gathered last night at the Tabernacte to 
hear the exquisite playing of Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, sup 
ported by singers from the New York Metropolitan Company, 

The program was well arranged; the artists all were gifted solo 
is:s, and the program was varied enough to offer something of espe 
cial interes: to every musical whim. 

Each number was encored generously, Next to the playing of 
the principal artist, Skovgaard, the singing of Francis W. Cowles 


was part.cula.ly enjoyable-—Ogden Examiner, December 18, 191 


JULIA CULP HEARD IN “INTIMATE SONG.” 


Usual Big Audience Testifies to Exceptional Art of Lieder 
Singer. 





“It is beautiful that I can sing so,” the purport of this 
saying ascribed to Jenny Lind, could easily have been ex- 
perienced by Julia Culp, as she felt the unalloyed pleasure 
which her Lieder program was giving to a big New York 
audience on Thursday afternoon last, January 13, at Aeo- 
lian Hall. 

Euripides must have had such interpreters of the divine 
art in mind when he wrote; “Song brings of itself a cheer- 
fulness that makes the heart to joy,” for nowhere in the 
field of Lieder today is there any singer of songs whose 
annual visits to America are anticipated more keenly from 
season to season. For the subtleties of the intimate spirit 
of the Lied, this young woman with her unaffected, con- 
vincing charm is past mistress. And through her extraor- 
dinary conception of the function of the human voice has 
won a permanent place in the hearts of American leaders 
in vocal music. Not cold technical equipment has won 
Julia Culp renown, but soul 
interprets through a beautiful organ played upon by a 


the soul of song which she 


virtuosa. 

Prominent operatic and other musical cognoscenti were 
present and contributed their quota to the abundance of 
applause. 

Mme. Culp was in splendid vocal form. 
were: Five Maiden Songs; “Suleika I,” 
“Klarchen’s Lied,” “Des Madchen’s Klage,” “Ellen’s Third 
Song,” “Ave Maria,” by Schubert; “Widmung,” “Mutter, 
“Frihlingsgedrange,” by Franz ; 
“Ein Veilchen,” by Cornelius ; 
“Wenn du nur zuweilen lachelst,” “Therese,” “Auf dem 
See (blauer himmel),” “Es steht ein Lind,” “Wie komm’ ich 
denn zur Thiir herein” and “Der Schmied,” by Brahms, to 
which many favorite encores were added at the conclusion 


Her numbers 
“Suleika II,” 


O sing mich zur Ruh,” and 
Ein Ton” and 


” 4 


“Untreu, 


Edith Rubel Trio Engagements. 


Edith Rubel, of the Edith Rubel Trio, has just returned 
from the first Christmas vacation which she has had a 
chance to spend in her Kentucky home for the last seven 
years. The trio achieved splendid success in Washington, 
when it appeared there on December 15, in connection with 
Otto Torney Simon’s Motet Choral Society. A number of 
music lovers from Orange, N. J., were so much impressed 
with the playing of the trio at its initial New York recital 
that they have engaged the organization for a series of 
three private concerts at Orange, which will take place the 
last of this month. February 3 and 4 Miss Rubel will be 
the soloist at a concert in Yonkers, N. Y., and in Orange, 
and shortly after that the trio leaves on a Southern trip, 
being engaged for appearances at Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Lexington and Frankfort. 

The Edith Rubel Trio of three very talented young musi- 
cians is scoring a really notable success for the first season 
of a new chamber music organization. It is under the 
management of the Wolfsohn Bureau, which has just is- 
sued an attractive circular. 





The first performance in Melbourne, Australia, of Pur- 
cell’s old opera, “Dido and Aeneas,” was given recently by 
students of the East Melbourne Conservatory, and drew 
a full house to Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


OMAHA VISITED BY MME. MELBA 
AND HER TRIO OF ARTISTS. 
Noted Diva Appears Under Auspices of Associated Retailers— 


Recitals and Local Programs Show Activity 
of Nebraska City. 





Oniahe, Neb., January 12, 1016 
The third concert of the Associated Retailers’ current 
series, offered as a prime attraction Mme. Melba, supported 
by a trio of sterling artists, namely: Beatrice Harrison, 
cellist; Robert Parker, baritone, and Frank St. Leger, plan 
ist. Comment on Mme. Melba’s singing is naturally super 
fluous at this time, but the fact that an artist of her years 
is able to attract and hold the public certainly is significant 
A most charming artist was revealed in the person of 
Beatrice Harrison, whose cello playing was a source of 
great delight. 
Most welcome was the singing of Mr. Parker, which 
disclosed an art of breadth and versatility. 
Mr. St. Leger shone in the arduous role of accompanist 
ALICE MCKENZIE IN RECITAL 


A recent song recital by M. Alice McKenzie, soprano, 


” 


brought to a hearing a scene from the third act of “Faust 
and a well ordered succession of classic and modern songs. 
Miss McKenzie’s voice is warm in the lower register, bril- 
liant in the higher, and sympathetic throughout. Her in- 
terpretations show much care in the working out, individu- 
ality of style, taste and temperament. Her vocal mechan- 
ism is used with consistent care and intelligence. Miss 
Mckenzie was on this occasion ably supported by Mme. 


Borglum at the piano. 
KATHERINE STILLINGS PLAYS VIOLIN. 


The largest musical organization in this city is the Tues- 
day Morning Musical Club, which, this season, is playing 
a more important part in the local musical life than ever 
before. Its membership has been greatly augmented and 
its sphere of influence still further widened by the trans- 
ference of the meeting place to a downtown location—the 
ballroom of Fontenelle Hotel. On the occasion of its most 
recent meeting the club was highly entertained by a violin 
recital given by Katherine Kemp Stellings, of Boston. Miss 
Stilings is a player of great warmth and temperament 
She has a full, round tone and knows the charm of color 


and contrast. Her technic, too, has been developed to a 


point of great efficiency. Youth and beauty are by no 


means the least part of Miss Stillings’ assets 
The piano accompaniments played by Mrs. Crofoot fitted 
well into the general scheme, and constantly furnished an 


appropriate and sympathetic background 
Notes 


Alice Virginia Davis presented her pupil, Gertrude Anne 
Miller, in a piano recital recently. Marie Martin, a pupil 
of Mary Miinchhoff, assisted 

\ Merry Christmas banquet was held by the local Clef 
Club on the evening of December 21, 1915 

Jean P. Durriecp 


Louise MacPherson's First New York Appearance. 


The first New York appearance of Louise MacPherson, 
a young pianist who has met with favor in the West fol 
lowing her return to America after a period of concertizing 
abroad, is scheduled for Thursday afternoon, February to, 


\eolian Hall. 
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Covent Garden and Queen’s Hall, London; Théatre des 


Champs Elysées, Paris; The Popular Choral Society 
I I 


Athens; Leading Opera Houses, Italy 
In Spain (Conductor of the Operatic Tournée of Mme 
MARIA BARRIENTOS, the Great Spanish Prima Donna). 


Mr. Camilieri now available in 


America for Opera, Concerts, 
Choral Societies, Festivals. 
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FRANK FRUTTCHEY MELBA AND HER CONCERT COMPANY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC DELIGHT ROCHESTER AUDIENCE. 
Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Associations, etc. ——— 
Address, Devoe-Detroit M'g’t, 933 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


Rio Sings for the Tuesday Musicale—Other Events. 


Rochester, N. Y., 

Mme. Melba, assisted by Beatrice Harrison, cellist; 
Robert Parker, baritone; and Frank St. Legere, pianist, 
gave a concert in Convention Hall last Friday evening un- 
der the Ellis course of concerts, J. E. Furlong, local man- 











January 11, 1916. 


LYDE 


TEPHENS 


ager. 

° ° Mme. Melba chose for her selections the “Mad Scene” 

P lanist from Thomas’ “Hamlet,” the “Addio” aria from Puccini’s 

“Bohéme,” “Nymphes Sylvains” by Bemberg, and “Se 

Available for Concerts in 1916 Saran Rose” by Arditi, adding for encores Dvorak’s 
= ’ . “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” Tosti’s “Good-bye,” 


“Coming Thro’ the Rye” and “Annie Laurie.” 

Beatrice Harrison, the English cellist, created an exceed- 
ingly favorable impression upon this, her first Rochester 
Her tone is particularly warm and rich and 

her technic and interpretation excellent. Her numbers 

CHARLES W included the sonata in A major, by Boccherini, with Mr. 
: St. Legere; the “Orientale,” by Cui; the “Preislied” 

Wagner-Becker ; the adagio by Schumann and the “Liebes- 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 














appearance. 








lied” by Kreisler. 
“Master of the Song ene acete pe 
Mr. St. Legere played an excellent accompaniment for 
Worl all the numbers. 


Critics Agree 


ANITA Rio's RECITAL 


‘ , > ° . . . . 
SEE PAGE s1 Anita Rio gave an interesting recital before the Tuesday 
Personal Representative, RB. C. MEHAFFEY Musicale, Mrs. E. L. Ettenheimer, president, in the Regent 
800 North Clark Street Chicago Theatre, Tuesday morning, January 4. Mme. Rio chose a 


charming program, ranging in character from French, 
Italian and German songs and an old English song to a 
group of “Mother Goose” songs yet in manuscript, by Ar- 
thur E. Johnstone. Her voice is unusually beautiful, her 
presence attractive and her style and judgment in 
Her recital gave much pleasure to the 














“ 


ASTRID , 


YDEN 


stage 
singing excellent. 
audience, 

Edith Longstreet Smith played most 
Rio’s selections. 


able and artistic 





accompaniments for Mme. 





Renowned “Tue Cownoy” Discussep. 
e . 
Swedish Harpist Prof. John A. Lomax, of the University of Texas and 
Sach petal tn Amosin president of the American Folklore Society, gave an inter- 
esting address last week in Catherine Strong Hall of the 
Management: ~- VICTOR WINTON University of Rochester on “The Songs of the Cowboy.” 


Professor Lomax illustrated his address by singing some 
Many of them had been collected by Mr. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 








of these songs. 
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Lomax personally and recorded on the talking machine, 
the others by students, ex-cowboys and so forth. 

Professor Lomax pointed to the fact that Rochester 
people possess an interesting and as yet uncollected list of 
folk ballads used by the Erie Canal boatmen on their long 
trips between Buffalo and Albany. 


RocHEsTeR Musicians Hearp at Farrport. 


Loula Gates Bootes, soprano; Mrs. Eugene Chidsey, 
contralto; Frank Spencer, tenor; Henry Schlegel, basso, 
and Norman Nairn, accompanist, popular musicians of 
Rochester, gave a pleasing program before the Tuesday 
Musicale of Fairport during the New Year holidays. Their 
program consisted of Christmas carols and miscellaneous 
compositions, concluding with the song cycle, “The Divan,” 
by Bruno Huhn. cx 





Lois Brown’s Pianistic Tributes. 





Lois Brown, pianist, who is booked already for 150 con- 
certs this season, has been the recipient of the following 
criticisms : 

Miss Brown opened the program with Chopin’s polonaise, op. 53, 
and immediately showed her complete mastery of the piano. 
Throughout the program, during which she gave a group of three 
numbers and another separate composition, she was heard with 





LOIS BROWN. 
entranced attention by her audience. Her control of chords, brilliant 
passages, feathery staccato and perfect technic marked the true artis- 
Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody, No, 12, was among 
Mankato (Minn.) Daily Press. 


tic temperament. 
the most pleasing selections - 


Miss Brown opened the program with a piano number, polonaise, 
op. 53, in a manner which delighted and charmed her eager listeners. 
Her splendidly developed technic, elasticity of wrist work, pearly 
artistic understanding made her playing marvelous, and 
upon finishing her first number the .audience gave her an ovation 
which lasted until she responded with an encore.-Muscatine (Ia.) 
Journal. 


runs and 





Lois Brown’s interpretation of Liszt's Hungarian rhapsody, No. 
12, was a little short of marvelous, and it was a joy to the audi- 
ence to hear the elegant and masterful way she executed the diffi- 
cult passages. “On Wings of Love,” characteristic of Mendelssohn’s 
compositions, demonstrating the imagination of the pianist, while her 
accomplishment of polonaise, op. 53, Chopin, showed her to be the 
possessor of a superior technic and remarkable control of the in- 
strument.—Sheboygan (Wis.) Journal. 





Not in a number of years has a Decorah audience heard a pianist 
whose playing so measured up to true artistry as did Miss Brown’s. 
Miss Brown is practically unknown to the American concert stage, 
but in Germany, where she has devoted several years to study and 
teaching, she has made several tours and won deserved recognition, 
appearing as soloist with some of the prominent orchestras. Her 
playing is a revelation in its style, technic and clearness of articu- 
lation, if one may use that term for the piano, and was accorded 
many encores.—-Decorah (Ia.) Republican. 





Miss Brown, the pianist, gave the Cresco people a wonderful ap- 
preciation of the possibilities of the piano in the hands of a real 
artist. Her audience was delighted with her work.—Cresco (Ia.) 
Plaindealer. 

Lois Brown, pianist, covered a wide range of music and played 
with consummate skill. The fact that every community is more or 
less satiated with the performances of many kinds of piano players 
does not deter Miss Brown from interesting and delighting her audi- 
ence. Her rendering of Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody, No, 12, was 
especially fine.—Port Washington Star. 





“Curfew shall not ring tonight,” nor will those Alpine 
horns in the new Strauss symphony blow for American 
ears this season. Patience! 
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FACSIMILE AND TRANSLATION OF PART OF A LETTER FROM JEAN DE RESZKE TO A MEMBER OF THE MUSICAL COURIER STAFF. 


(Translation.) 


y Aa "oe, SET 1, meth 


Win>~ Were 


faut ps JO. De lW/E 


It gives me great satisfaction to know that my pupils this year have particularly distinguished themselves in the theatre, concert and in the difficult career of 


teaching in America. This makes me very happy and I beg you to transmit to them my most affectionate regards. 
Devotedly yours, 


bring us peace—I shake your hand most cordially, dear friend, remaining, 


Paris, December 30, 1915. 


With best wishes for the New Year—may it 


(Signed) JEAN DE RESZKE. 





CONCERT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


First in Series Given by the New York Philharmonic Society» 
at Acolian Hall—May Peterson Soloist. 





” 


“Concert for young people,” the program presented by 
Josef Stransky and his orchestra on Saturday afternoon, 
January 15, designed to develop an interest in young peo- 
ple for “the highest medium of instrumental expression,” 
was splendidly supported by an audience varying from ex- 
ceedingly young people to adults, who by their presence 
alike acknowledged a desire to be further “educated,” or 
merely entertained as the And that the 
program did not fall short of its purpose the eager young 
faces, alive with interest, showed. One very young boy 
was noted marking the rhythm with accurate beat of his 
calling his right hand into 


case might be. 


small boot, and occasionally 
requisition for the same purpose. 

The program covered a period from Haydn and Mozart 
to the time of Wagner’s youth. It included the first move- 
ment of symphony No. 2, in D major; Beethoven’s sym- 
phony, No. 5, in G minor, op. 67; Schubert’s entr’acte, 
“Rosamunde”; Mendelssohn’s nocturne from “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream”; Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance” 
and Wagner’s overture to “The Fairies,” which Mr. Stran- 
sky read with his customary consideration for colorful 
nuance, incisive rhythm and dynamic effects. And there 
was a subtle appeal to the imagination, which made much 
for the success in the delivery of a program of this char- 
acter, 

May Peterson was the soloist. This soprano, who is fast 
acquiring fame for herself in her own country, sang with 
technical finish and great beauty of tone Mozcart’s “Il re 


” 


Pastore,” the aria written by Mozart when but nineteen 
years of age; also a group of Schumann songs (in Eng- 
lish) : “Rosebuds,” “The Sandman,” “’Tis He.” She was 


recalled by spontaneous and repeated applause. Fl!mer 


Zoeller accompanied the group with convincing skill, This 


was a notably enjoyable and impressive program through- 


out, 


Charles W. Clark Will Feature English Programs. 


“| have sung French to the F rench, German to the Ger- 
mans and English to the English, and now I am going to 
sing English, and American songs, as far as possible, to 
Americans,” 

That is Charles W. Clark’s way of announcing that for 
the season of 1916-1917 he will make a feature of pro 
grams given entirely in English, and will give, if desired, 
programs of American publications. 

Mr. Clark’s singing of English has been called by crit- 
ics “a plea for the beauty of the language,” and in com- 
ments on his recitals, critics in all of the large cities of 
this country and Europe have lauded his perfect diction. 
The phrase, “No spoken words could have been clearer,” is 
often encountered in their reviews. 

But it is not alone in English that Mr. Clark’s diction 
is perfect. His singing of French to the French brought 
him high praise and recognition in the form of many en 
gagements at the Conservatoire National, while Germans, 
when he sang their language in their country, declared his 
diction to be that of one of their own people. 

Mr. Clark’s decision to give programs all in English was 
reached only after an earnest study of the wants of the 
American public. 

“Since I have been back here from Europe I have 
studied closely my audiences, and it seems to me that a 
demand for English programs is growing each year,” said 
Mr. Clark. “And it is not always that the other languages 
are not well understood, either, but, I believe, is due to a 
growing loyalty to the ‘mother-tongue’ among music lovers, 
and an increasing regard for American publications. 

“It is not a difficult matter, by any means, to arrange a 
program of American publications that not only is pleasing 


to the ear, but is the highest type of music. Quite the 


contrary. There are songs by American composers in un- 
limited numbers that represent music in its highest form, 
and the singer who wishes to make a program for the 
most serious minded musicians need not go one step out 
side of his own country for his material 

“I like singing in French, and | like singing in German, 
for I think that the languages of those countries alone can 
express their songs as they were intended to he expressed, 
but I like to sing in English for the same reason, There- 
fore it is to be ‘American songs for Americans’ in the 


future, whenever such a program is desired.” 


Friedberg Artists Are Busy. 


} 


booking 


dates for her artists is sufficiently evidenced by the list 


That Annie Friedberg, manager, has been busy 
of engagements which she has obtained for them. Carl 
Friedberg, pianist, plays no less than five times the bal- 
ance of this month, including appearances in St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and Buffalo, and many February dates are al 
ready booked, including his New York recital on February 
7, and a Southern tour extending from February 12 to 24 

Adele Krueger sings three times between January 12 
and 26, and is engaged for February 10 at Hoboken, N., J. 

Wassili Besekirsky, the Russian violinist, will, during 
February and March, play at Poughkeepsie, Portland 
(Me.), Paterson and Philadelphia. Marie Stilwell is also 
well booked, having five important engagements in the im 
mediate vicinity of New York between now and the middle 
of February. 


If Schoenberg out-Stravinskis Stravinski, and Ornstein 
out-Schoenbergs Schoenberg, who is going to out-Ornstei 


Ornstein ? 

















Dr. Ernst Kunwald 





ESTABLISHED 1893 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


DR. ERNST KUNW ALD, Conductor 








“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is without question, 
one of the country’s best.”—Keeble in Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 








—_————_. 





KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager 


12 TIMES STAR BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THUEL BURNHAM BOOKED UNTIL JUNE. 


Popular Pianist in Constant Demand. 


As the only pianist under the management of Harry Cul 
bertson and under his exclusive direction, Thuel Burnham 
is booked until June, at which time he will have appearea 
in practically every State of the Union. He is at present 
on tour, which began January 15 and which will close the 
ist of March He then returns to the East to fulfill a 
number of engagements before leaving for a tour that will 
take him across the continent to the Pacific Coast. Among 
the important cities to be visited on the present tour are 
Mis Miss.; Oxford, 


in recital in the Arts Theatre; 


Laurel, Meridian, 


Wichita, Kan.; 


Mi S. 2 Fine 


Chicago 





BURNHIAM 
Popular Pianist 


THUEL 


Arkadelphia, Ark.; Fayetteville, Ark. ; 
North Hugo, Okla.; Paris Aberdeen, Tex.; Norman 
Okla.; Lindsborg, Kan.; Leavenworth, Kan.; Kansas City 
Mo. ; Monmouth, Ill.; and Dubuque, Ia. 


Memphis, Tenn. ; 
iv » OF 


Lansing, Mich.; 


Bernado Godere with Malkin Music School. 


Bernado Godere, Italian tenor, has been engaged by the 
Malkin Music School, New York. His is a personality 
both interesting and potent. Successes both as a teacher 
and as a concert singer in this country and in Italy have 
brought him many favorable tributes. As one of the ex- 
ponents of the bel canto school in America, his pedagogical 
him noteworthy results, and his 
best concert singers in 

His engagement by Mr. Malkin, director of 
was made in recognition of his splendid work, 


methods have brought 


pupils are to be found among the 
New York 
the schoo! 
and his cooperation with the school has been fecund in its 
results 

Of his voice it has been said that it “has a richness and 
clarity that is exceptional, and a power and range which 


are extraordinary.” 


Helen Keller “Hears” Christine Miller Sing. 


Christine Miller recently had the unique experience of 
singing for Helen Keller at the Pittsburgh home of the 
latter’s friend, Mrs Miss Keller requested several 
of her favorite songs, and as Miss Miller sat at the 
piano and sang with all the beauty of voice and interpreta- 
tion which has endeared her to many hundreds of music 
lovers all over this country, Miss Keller lightly placed the 
fingers of one hand over Miss Miller’s lips and rested the 
She expressed the greatest de- 


Thaw 


other hand on the piano 
light was quite conscious of the rhythm or 


waves” of the music (as she expressed it) and, of course, 


and said she 


understood every word of the text. 


Miss 


production, as she 


Miss Miller's 


is working constantly on a more 


Keller was very much interested in 
voice 


distinct utterance of speech for herself 


FRANCES INGRAM 


POUR 1916-17 NOW BOOKING 
Exclusive Management 


JAMES E. DEVOE, 933 DIME BANK BLDG., DETROIT 


(Eastern Territery in Association with Catherine A. Bamman) 








Sensation 








Violin Instruction by 
Victor Kiizdé 
Sole Authorized Exponent (In America) 
of the System of 


Leopold Auer 


(Teacher of Elman, Zimbalist, Parlow, 
Eddy Brown) 


Studio: 560 West End Ave., New York 











Chicago, 
(Continued from page 13.) 
sentative one, became enthusiastic over the artistic caliber 
of the work. Mr. Cornell, who was assistant to Rudolph 
Ganz for quite a while, plays with a sure and clean cut 
technic savoring of the mastery of his tutor, and also in- 
fuses a charming degree of poetry into his interpretations. 
A Chopin group revealed to the audience careful phrasing 
and a beautiful full and rounded tone. The scherzo, op. 
39, was both lovely and brilliant. The Liszt variations, 
the theme “Weinen, Klagen” more than other numbers 
on his program, demonstrated Mr. Cornell’s wide knowl- 
edge of the piano, as well as a highly developed intellect. 


Spry ScnHoot CHoraL CLus CONCERT. 


A choral club, composed of the pupils of the Walter 
Spry School of Music, has been formed by John Carl Jack- 
son, one of the faculty. Mr. Jackson, who has had a great 
deal of experience in this line, showed excellent results in 
this first concert. The voices are well balanced and the 
caliber of the work above the average. As this body of 
singers has only been rehearsing since October 1, one may 
look forward even to better results at the next concert, the 
date of which will be announced later 


Jutta CLAussen’s CHicaco RECITAL. 


Julia Claussen, contralto of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, will be heard for the first time in recital on Sunday 
afternoon, January 30, at the Blackstone Theatre, under the 
direction of F. Wight Neumann. Mme. Claussen has ar- 
ranged a very interesting and attractive program. 


Spalding in Havana. 





[he accompanying illustration shows Albert Spalding, 
\ndre Benoist, Loretta del Valle, and Mrs. Benoist seated 
at a table on the terrace of the Plaza Hotel, overlooking 
Havana harbor. The Spalding concerts in Havana have 
heen an enormous success. The Havana Daily Post stated 
after the last one: “Never before in the history of Ha- 
vana have such scenes of wild enthusiasm greeted any 
musical artists, grand opera, concert or otherwise, as that 
which was extended to Albert Spalding and Loretta del 
Valle. As at previous concerts, the Conservatory was 
filled to capacity with the cream of Havana’s best society. 





A MUSICAL 


MEAL. 
Left to right: Mme. del Valle, Mrs, Benoist, Albert Spalding, 


Andre Benoist. 


From his very first appearance on the stage, Mr. Spalding 
was greeted with rounds of applause, such as never before 
had been heard here on any like occasion.” 


Stoopack Applauded at Musin Musicale. 





On Wednesday afternoon, January 12, Ovide Musin held 

reception at his studios, 51 West Seventy-sixth street, 
New York, which was attended by a large number of New 
York's musical elite. Joseph Stoopack, the very talented 
youth, who is studying violin with this master, played 
“Valse de Concert,” by Musin; “Spanish Dance,” No. 8, 
by Sarasate, with his well known brilliancy of technic and 
interpretation. He played also “The Wigwam,” by Cecil 
Burleigh, the violinist and composer. Mr. Burleigh, who 
was present, delighted the audience with his interpretation 
of several of his own interesting compositions. 

The virtuoso class added enjoyment and variety to the 
program with several selections, displaying the fine training 
received from Mr. Musin. 


Zoellner Quartet Plays in Bridgeport, Conn. 


One of the recent engagements of the Zoellner Quartet 
was its appearance before the Wednesday afternoon Mu- 
sical Club, of Bridgport, Conn., on January, 12. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Quartet, op. 18, No. 4 (Beethoven), 


the entire Debussy quartet, op. 10, and two short numbers 
by Sinigaglia and Kaessmayer. 

The excellent ensemble and finished performance inspired 
the urgent demand for an encore. 

Many requests were made for another recital by the 
Zoellner Quartet. 


American Conservatory Discusses 
“Pree and Partial Scholarships.” 





Relative to “Free and Partial Scholarships,” the follow- 
ing has been culled from the semi-annual bulletin of the 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, John J. Hatt- 
staedt, president: 

“One of the most deplorable features relating to adver- 
tising campaigns conducted by musical institutions is the 
offering of large numbers of free and partial scholarships. 
This propaganda is conducted under the guise of ‘philan- 





JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, 
President, American Conservatory of Music. 


thropy,’ for ‘the cause of art,’ etc., but these pretensions 
are not borne out by the real facts. Hundreds of students 
are invited by the managers to be examined, each appli- 
cant naturally expecting to receive a free scholarship. 
After a perfunctory examination the victim is subjected 
to a cross examinaticn, the purpose being to ascertain his 
financial capabilities. If the indications are that some- 
thing may be forthcoming, the student’s expectations are 
raised by assuring him to be the possessor of unusual tal- 
ent, and a partial scholarship, which means a price reduc- 
tion, is awarded. In the majority of cases the applicant 
possesses only the most ordinary qualifications. 

“Some free scholarships are actually awarded, which are 
widely advertised, but with this result: Many girls and 
boys who are without means, and who through corre- 
spondence were induced to come to Chicago, are stranded 
and become utterly discouraged, On the other hand, oth- 
ers, who possess ample means, are accepted on the strength 
of their unusual musical equipment. Thus it has come to 
pass that music schools and private teachers are constant- 
ly subjected to annoyance by pupils demanding instruction 
on the strength of their fine voices, good playing, etc., re- 
gardless of their ability to pay for lessons. 

“The unlimited advertising of free and partial scholar- 
ships has become a menace to reputable professional work 
and is demoralizing as regards the stability of tuition 
rates. Much in the way of scholarships is being done in 
that direction by musical clubs and by private individuals— 
a most praiseworthy object—which ought to be encouraged. 
Each music school ought also to do its share for helping 
indigent students of unusual talent, but it should not be 
made the object of cheap department store advertising.” 





Biggs as Soloist at Hotel Astor. 


On Thursday evening, January 13, Richard Keys Biggs, 
the well known organist, appeared as soloist for the La- 
dies’ choral of the Art Society, of which Mrs. J. Christo- 
pher Marks is president. The concert was held in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor, New York. 

Mr. Biggs played his solos in his usual brilliant style, 
and won hearty applause from the large audience present. 
His selections were: Scherzo in C, Rogers; “Sunset 
Meditation,” Biggs, and “Springtime Sketch,” Beebe. Mr. 
Biggs is continuing his Monday evening recitals at St. 
Ann’s-on-the-Heights, Brooklyn. 





Newark Symphony Concert, January 17. 





Mabel Harrison, soprano, was the soloist with the New- 
ark Symphony Orchestra, Louis Ehrke, conductor, on Mon- 
day evening, January 17, at the Palace ballroom, Newark, 
N. J. She sang the Elizabeth aria, “Dich theure 
Halle” from Tannhauser. The orchestra is programmed 
for the Beethoven Fifth Symphony, and smaller works by 
Tschaikowsky. 
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WINNIPEG’S RECENT MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 
ARE OF INTERESTING VARIETY. 


Musical Clubs, Teachers, and Out-of-Town Artists Participate 
in Current Events. 








Winnipeg, January 4, 1916. 

The Women’s Musical Club held an open meeting on 
Monday, December 6, with Brabazon Lowther, Celtic bari- 
tone, as artist. 

The program was divided into four groups of songs, the 
most interesting being probably the first, but the gem of 
the whole afternoon’s work was Reichardt’s “In the Time 
of Roses,” which was given with delicacy and refinement of 
feeling and beauty of tone production. 


AssocIATED TEACHERS’ MUSICALE. 


The musicale given by the Associated Teachers in the 
Y. W. C. A. Auditorium was a real treat and a great sur- 
prise, musically speaking. The teachers represented were 
Miss MacDowell, Mary Robertson, Miss Polson and Mr. 
Rutherford. Harry Rowlin, pupil of Mr, Rutherford, did 
some fine work in the “Allegro Brilliante’ by Ten Have. 
This boy is an earnest student, his technic is good, his 
tone production, although at times thin, gives promise of a 
fruitful future. The double quartet, by pupils of the same 
master, also gave evidence of careful work and prepara- 
tion. 

The piano work, which included “Spanish Dance,” Mosz- 
kowski; “Serenade,” Haberie; “Valse d’Adele” (for left 
hand only), by Count Zichy; Schumann’s “Nachtstiick” 
and “The Serenade,” by Loewe, for two pianos, were all 
well and easily performed. 


Gata Opera Concert By BELGIAN ARTISTS. 


Winnipeg had a rare treat on December 10, when five Bel- 
gian artists, who are touring Canada in aid of the Belgian re- 
lief work, gave a concert here. The program opened with 
Dvorak’s concerto for cello by Daisy Jean, followed by two 
songs in English by Willis Flanagan, Italian opera tenor. 
Mlle. Oct. Belloy delighted the audience with a charming 


rendering of an excerpt from Gounod’s “La Reine de 
Saba.” Jan Colligon, of the Royal Opera in Antwerp, com- 
menced with Paladilhe’s “La Patrie,” giving as an encore 
“Chanson de Toreador” (Bizet). 

The reappearance of this song is always welcome, but 
doubly so when it comes from an artist of Jan Collignon’s 
standing. A courtly suavity, such as only a Latin can give, 
pervaded the music, and with the refrain one could easily 
imagine oneself in the Grand Opera in Paris, when the 
whole audience joined in the chorus. Such music as these 
talented Belgians give us has seldom been heard this side of 
the water. We are looking forward eagerly to a return 
visit on January 18. 


MeEn’s Musica CLus. 


The Men’s Musical Club, which has been in existence 
only a few weeks, made an excellent start on Saturday 
evening last, when the musical program included “I Feel 
the Deity” and “Arm, Arm, Ye Brave,” from “Judas Mac- 
cabeus,” by R. Watkins Mills, the English basso and re- 
nowned teacher, who was in superb voice, giving as an 
encore the well known “Si tra i Ceppi.” Cyril Hogg, pian- 
ist, gave a masterly rendering of Leschetizky’s “Taran- 
telle” and a Chopin study. Hugh Baly, cellist, contributed 
a delightful number, giving proof of his purity of tone and 
mastery of that stringed instrument. J. Griffith’s render- 
ing of “The King Needs You” suited the occasion, it being 
decidedly apropos. Fred Gee acted as accompanist with 
his usual power. 


Juntor Women’s Musica Cvus. 

The Junior Women’s Musical Club held its first meeting 
on November 18, followed by an equally interesting one on 
December 2. The work of these young girls was good; in 
fact, it was a surprise to most of ile people present. The 
program included items from MacDowell, Rachmaninoff, 
Henselt, Scharwenka, Sibelius, Leopold Auer and others. 
The girls were assisted by Miss Graham, guest, who gave 
two charming songs. The work of one small child on the 
piano was quite marvelous, considering her age—eight 


years. Lapy Den. 





A PLEASANT “HEURE DE MUSIQUE.” 
Pianist, Basso Cantante and Guitarist Furnish Program. 





Mme. Varésa’s first “Heure de Musique” passed very 
pleasantly at the Princess Theatre, New York, last Mon- 
day afternoon. The first point to be commended is that 
the program was, in fact, hardly more than an “heure de 
the whole thing being over in about one hour 
and twenty minutes. 
notice. 

There were three artists quite new to New York; first, 
Paquita Madriguera, a young lady with hair down her 
back and dresses up her limbs, who played the piano, and, 
as a matter of fact, played it exceedingly well. She has 
a facile technic, which showed to advantage in an extreme- 


musique,’ 
Concert givers in general, please take 


“ 


ly correct rendition of Liszt’s “Campanella”; and she has 
more than the beginnings of a musical understanding, which 
will surely ripen with age. 

Giovanni Martino is a basso cantante with a good voice 
and good vocal style. 

The “star” of the afternoon was Miguel Llobet, who is 
labeled “the world’s greatest guitarist.” Mr. Llobet does 
most remarkable things in a technical way with a guitar— 
things that seem impossible until you have seen them done, 
and, besides that, he appears to be a thorough musician. 
His selections included Bach; “Danse 
Espagnole,” E. Granados; “Fantaisie Espagnole,” Arcas ; 
Menuet, F Sor, and “Caprice Arabe,” Tarrega, of which 
the most effective and wonderful the ‘Fantaisie 
Espagnole,” especially composed to show off the possibili- 
ties of this usually modest instrument in the hands of a 
true virtuoso. It was extremely interesting to watch Mr. 
Llobet and to hear him—for a short time. Presumably 
if one had been born in Spain, the guitar would be an 


“Bourée,” 


was 


instrument that could bring pleasure for hours on end. 
matter of fact, such numbers as the Bach 
“Bourée” and the Chopin E flat nocturne, played on the 
guitar, however well performed, bear no particular rela- 
t'on to true music. 


But, as a 





Maud Fay Has Arrived in America. 





Maud Fay, the distinguished American soprano from 
Munich, arrived in America on her first extended visit for 
some years, last Saturday evening aboard the steamer New 
Amsterdam. Miss Fay is stopping in New York for a few 
days, but will soon go on to Chicago, where she is to ap- 
pear in Wagnerian roles with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. After her engagements there she will go to the 
coast—she is, by the way, a native of California—where 
she will sing a number of times, returning East in March 
for a recital at Washington and her first New York ap- 
pearance, which will take place at Aeolian Hall on March 
12, As Miss Fay has been here for a few days only, the 
plans for her professional work in this country are not 


quite perfected in detail, but will be announced at more 
length in next week’s MusicaL Courter. While in this 
country she is under the management of Mrs. H. E. Lewis. 

She will return to Munich by the 1st of May to resume 
her work in the Royal Opera House there, where, in the 
past few years, she has won a position as one of the fore- 
most artists in Germany, though she also is known widely 
on the continent of Europe outside the confines of that 
country, and has had much success in her appearances at 
Covent Garden. 


HERBERT DITTLER’S VIOLIN RECITAL. 


Young Artist Makes Successful Initial New York Appearance 
at Waldorf-Astoria. 





Herbert Dittler, a young American violinist, who re- 
turned recently from Europe, where he studied with Theo- 
dore Spiering and Jacques Thibaud, and later appeared as 
soloist in many European cities, made his debut before a 
New York audience at a recital in the Myrtle Room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, on Monday evening, January 17. 

Mr. Dittler possesses an even, large and sonorous tone, 
reliable technic and impeccable intonation. He was warmly 
received by a large and enthusiastic audience, whose mani- 





HERBERT DITTLER, 


festation of approval was in evidence throughout the en- 
tire program, herewith given in its entirety: Concerto in 
E minor, op. 64 (Mendelssohn); sonata in G minor, for 
piano and violin (Daniel Gregory Mason) ; preludium and 
allegro (Pugnani-Kreisler) ; “Barcarolle” (Ondricek) ; “Le 
Papillon” (Hubay) ; introduction and “Rondo Capriccioso” 
(Saint-Saéns). 

The young artist responded to 
with two encores. 

Daniel Gregory Mason was at the piano in his own so- 
nata for piano and violin 

Mr. Dittler has been added to the faculty at the New 
York College of Music, and, aside from this, teaches at 
Princeton University he is director 


the insistent applause 


his private studio. At 
of the Orphic Order, an orchestra of forty-five students, 
who will give a concert in New York in February 

Max Liebling played the accompaniments with his usual 


finish. 


KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY PIANIST 
CHOSEN FOR SOUTH AMERICAN COLLEGE. 
Young Woman Passed Rigid Examination—Skilton Composi- 


tions on Zoellner Program—Talented Organist 
Goes to Eastern Metropolis. 





Lawrence, Kan., January 8, ror¢ 

Nina Kanaga, a 1915 graduate of the School of Fine Arts 
at the State University, Lawrence, Kan., has just been ap 
pointed director of the music department of Concepcion 
College, Concepcion, Chili The 
through the M. E. Board of Education 
resentative here to examine the credentials of Western 


Miss Kanaga was 


position was secured 


which sent a rep- 
candidates. After a rigid examination 
pronounced the fittest candidate, and was at once appointed 
Concepcion College is one of the largest schools for women 
in South America, and stands high in scholarship. A music 
faculty of six members gives it an artistic rating through 
out Chili. Miss Kanaga, a graduate in the artists’ course, 
and a very talented pianist, has had a large class of piano 
pupils here in Lawrence, while completing her course at the 
School of Fine Arts, and is regarded as an exceptionally 
She sail from New York 


talented young woman. will 


January 20. 
ZOELLNER QuarteT Features New Skiiton Works 


Prof. Charles S. Skilton, head of the theoretical depart 
ment of the School of Fine Arts, at the university, recently 
completed two string quartets on Indian themes furnished 
him by R. R. Poe. These quartets were played last week 
in Boston before the Harvard Musical Association, by the 
Zoellner String Quartet Prof. Hamilton MacDougal, 
head of the music department at Wellesley College, was 
present and wrote Professor Skilton as follows: “The 
Zoellners played your two quartets to about three hundred 
and fifty people, ladies and gentlemen well known in music 
and college circles—a fine audience 
The pieces were well received, 
I was inclined to like the first one 


and a representative 


one. the second one even 
better than the first 
hetter, but very likely the popular verdict was the juster 
one. At any rate, you have made two really fine pieces 
played every 
where. The Zoell 
ner Quartet will play these pieces in their concert in Law 
rence in March. 


wonderfully colored. I hope they will be 


I congratulate you warmly on them.” 


Kruecer Gors To New York 


Karl A. Krueger, post graduate of the organ department 
of the School of Fine Arts, gave an organ recital in Fraser 
Hall, Thursday, January 7. His program consisted of th 
“Cuckoo and Nightingale” concerto, by Handel; “Pas 
torale,” by César Franck; sonata in D minor, by Guilmant 
the intermezzo from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by 
Mendelssohn, arranged for Prof 
Charles S. Skilton; the toccata from Widor‘s fifth organ 
symphony, and a few lesser numbers. Mr. Krueger, who i 
a very talented organist, will leave for New York City 


organ by his teacher, 


January 14, where he will take up professional work 


H. L. B 


Mme. Edvina Is Now in Canada. 


Louise Edvina, who has been staying in New York for 
a short time after finishing her season in Chicago, wa 
musicale Monday mort 
On Tuesday she 


number of concert ap 


one of the soloists at the Bagby 
ing and made a distinct success. 
Canada, where she will have a 
pearances before returning to this country 
dle of February. 


Graveure Wins Minneapolis. 


1 singer in 


Fri 


One of the biggest successes ever scored by 
this country fell to the lot of baritone Graveure last 


day, January 14, in Minneapolis, Minn., when he appeared 
with the symphony orchestra ther Private telegraphic 
advices received by the Musicar Courter state that the 


Graveure recalls were twenty and “held up the concert.” 
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MME. EDVINA TO CONCERTIZE. 
Canadian Tour Will Be Made. 

Mme. Edvina, the Canadian prima donna, concluded her 

season with the Chicago Opera Association on January 4, 

solicitation of Director Cleofonte 


remaining over at the 





MME 


Canadian 


EDVINA, 


donna 


prima 


Campanini in order to give an extra performance as Ma 
liella in “The Jewels of the Madonna.” Largely owing 
to the vivid portrayal of the wayward heroine given by 
Mme. Edvina, the Wolf-Ferrari opera took on new life in 
Chicago this season and capacity rule 
whenever the work was sung. At the 
the occasion was turned into an ovation for the 
prima donna, and after taking repeated curtain calls with 
at last 


houses were the 
final performance 


departing 


Bassi and Ancona at the end of the second act 
Mme. Edvina was left alone before the curtain 
eager public took boisterous advantage of the opportunity 


to tell her something of the pleasure derived from her 


Then an 


singing of such roles as Louise, Fiora and Maliella 
Since leaving Chicago, and preparatory to her first Cana- 
Mme. Edvina has been resting in New 


dian concert tour, 


GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTOR 


Germany 


VOCAL 


Augesburger St. 64, Berlin W., 





ASA HOWARD 


GEEDING 


BARITONE 





ASCHAFFENBURGER, STR. 7, BERLIN, W. 


Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Public Appearances. Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls. Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neuostra, 
Villen Koline Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 


She was heard in a joint recital with Fritz Kreisler 
at the Bagby Morning Musicale of January 17 and left 
immediately afterward for Montreal. The first concert of 
her tour takes place in Quebec on January 28 and will be 
followed by others in Montreal on January 31 and Ottawa 
3. After the Toronto concert, on February 


York. 


on February 
18, Mme. Edvina and her company will leave for the West 
and will be heard in Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Cal- 
vary, Vancouver, Victoria and Portland. As Mme. Ed- 
vina occupies a foremost place among Canadian singers 
her coming is attracting great attention, and particularly in 
Montreal and the cities of the Pacific Coast, where she 
lived prior to her departure for study in Europe. On tour 
Mme. Edvina’s will include Hugh 


Allan, baritone, and Sascha Jacobsen, violinist. 


supporting company 


MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRAL 
AND OTHER ACTIVITIES. 


Recent Events in Twin City. 





Minneapolis, Minn., January 10, ror 
The Sunday, January 9, popular concert of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra was a success. The f 


favorite 
local baritone, Harry Phillips, was the soloist. He sang 


“Eri tu.” from Verdi’s “Masked Ball,” and “Legend of the 
Sage Brush,” from Massenet’s “The Juggler of Notre 
Dame.” He responded graciously to the hearty applause. 


Mr. Phillip’s voice is big, resonant and under splendid con- 
trol 

The orchestra, under the compelling baton of Emil Ober 
hoffer, gave of its best in Flotow’s “Stradella” overture, 
Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” symphony, ‘“Minnehaha’s 
Dream,” by Busch; Guiraud’s waltz, “Gretna Green,” and 
“March of Homage,” from “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” by Grieg. 


Tuurspay Musica, CLusp MEETING, 


lhe artists who appeared at the Thursday Musical Club 
meeting on the afternoon of January 6 were Kathleen 
Hart-Bibb, Frank Bibb, of New York (accom- 
panist for Oscar Seagle) ; Otto Meyer, violinist, and Marie 
Meyer-TenBroeck, pianist. Mr. Meyer played two solo 
groups by Tenaglia, Mozart, Couperin, Dittersdorf, Gluck, 
He plays with finish and un- 


soprano; 


Kreisler, Ysaye and Hubay. 
derstanding and ranks among the best local artists. 
Mrs. TenBroeck is a splendid pianist and always re- 
ceives an enthusiastic reception. 
Mrs. Bibb sang beautifully, and she had a wonderful ac- 
companist in Frank Bibb, who happened to be visiting his 
parents for the holiday season. 


PADEREWSKI RECITAL. 


Paderewski gave a piano recital at the Auditorium, Janu- 


ary 6. RutH ANDERSON. 





Rosina van Dyk Acclaimed in Springfield. 


Rosina van Dyk, soprano, was received with great favor 
when she sang at Springfield, Mass., on December 109, with 
the local symphony orchestra. The papers praised her work 


highly. 
Deep slush and frowning skies failed yesterday to keep folks away 
from the Springfield Symphony Orchestra’s concert in the Young 


Men’s Christian Association’s Sunday series of mass meetings. Fully 
3,000 interested listeners flooded into the great municipal hall when 
the doors were opened, and practically none left until Rosina van 
Dyk, the soloist, had finished her last encore. 

The concert was one of the best that the orchestra has given, and 
the program was enriched by the singing of that delightful soprano, 
Mme. van Dyk, who was heard here some years ago in a recital, 
Her voice is rather light, but fortunately she resists the temptation 
to force it, and trusts with justified confidence to the carrying power 
of pure tones. She sang with much refinement of style the well 
known air of Micaela from Bizet’s “Carmen,” in which the orchestra 
overbearing for a singer of delicate charms 

appearance, she gave with the 
“Ave Maria,” 


was somewhat such 


For her 


songs, 


second piano a group of 


Schubert’s which was a_ special favorite; 








Studio: 





Louis Bachner 


Konstanzer St. 


“Louis Bachner has been my pupil and assistant here in Berlin for the past four years. I recommend him unhesitatingly.” 


VOICE 
PRODUCTION 


62, Berlin W. 





—Frank King Clark. Berlin. Julv ro, ror. 








MAESTRO FRANZ EMERIC 
and MADAME TERESA EMERICH 


PUPILS PREPARED FOR THE OPERATIC 


VOCAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME, EMERICH: 


-{ AND CONCERT STAGE 

Cuartes Datmones, tenor, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co., and 
Covent Garden, Loheengrin of Bayreuth festival, 

Apamo Dipur, basso, Metropolitan Opera Co 

Francis MACLENNAN, tenor, Berlin Royal Opera and Hamburg 
Opera, 


“Hans Tanzier, tenor, Royal Opera, Karlsruhe 
Cavattrere Marto SAMMARCO, baritone, formerly Metropolitan Opera 
Co. and Covent Garden 


Putnam Griswotp, basso, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co., Berlin 
Royal Opera and Covent Garden. 

*“Marcuertra Sytva, Carmen in the guest 
at the Berlin Royal Opera. 

MARGARETE MATZENAUVER, mezzo-soprano, Metropolitan Opera, New 


performance of Caruso 


ork, 
*Hetena Forti, soprano. Dresden_Royal Opera. 
Mary Cavan, soprano, Hamburg Opera and Chicago Opera Co. 


Heinricn Henset, Dramatic Tenor, Hamburg, Stadt, Theatre. 
INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


The names marked * are those of pupils of Mme, Emerich, 





Telephone Amt. Pfalsburg'No. 2067 


BERLIN, W.W. Nicelsberger platz 1 


Lilacs,” by Rachmaninoff, and a serenade by De Lange. She also 


gave several encores.—-Springfield (Mass.) Daily Republican. 

Mme. van Dyk has a pure, warm, soprano voice of un- 
common clarity, well trained and crystal-clear in its upper register; 
lt was as delightful as need be in such arias as the tenderly 
fervent serenade by De Lange, with its very tricksome changes of 
Marcella Semrich’s old favorite—‘*The Lass 
wi’ the Delicate Air,” for which most of our visiting sopranos 
have such a decided penchant. The high climax of the “Carmen” 
was as clear‘ and limpid as the notes of a flute; and it is 
recorded that 

Springfield Union 


key, or the encore piece 


number 


to be she made a distinctly agreeable impression, 


Roderick White’s Success on Tour. 


Judging from the consensus of opinion expressed by re- 
cent newspaper criticisms, Roderick White is gaining de- 
served recognition on the concert stage, and is rapidly se- 
for himself in public esteem. 

the Grand Rapids News said: 


curing a permanent place 

At a recent appearance, 
“Roderick White is more 
He gains continuously in sincerity, in depth, in 


of a pleasure every time he is 
heard. 
breadth of tone, and in poise.” 
And in the Des Moines Even- 
ing Tribune appeared: “He 
has the true artistic feeling,” 
and adds that “this, coupled 
with a faultless technic, clear- 
ly places him in the first rank 
in America.” A third review- 
er in the Des Moines Regis- 
ter stated that “Mr. White 
has a delicacy and a sympathy 
of execution which should 
make him one of the world’s 
And 


opinion of 


foremost violinists.” 


still 
White’s playing, taken from 


another 





the Des Moines Capital, was 
that “he 
and a musicianship that branded him as one of the best 


RODERICK WHITE 


displayed a technic 


of the younger artists.” 

White’s seriousness of purpose and fidelity to an ideal are 
that the hold 
greater successes for his art is easily to be foreseen, 


extraordinary, and new year will even 


CHARLES BOWES IS EXCEEDINGLY BUSY. 


Summer Class Projected. 








In the operetta, “Melinda and Her Sisters,” to be given 
by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, on February 18, six of the principals and the 
composer are studying with Charles Bowes, teacher of 
voice, 601 Madison avenue. 

First there is Elsa Maxwell, lyric soprano, composer of 
the operetta, a woman who has had remarkable success in 
London, and who has taken New York by storm with her 
compositions. Then Marie Doro, lyric soprano, who needs 
no introduction to English or American theatre patrons. 
It is reported that a contract for $300,000 has just been 
signed by this fascinating young woman for a year’s work 
with the “movies.” Miss Doro leaves in the spring for 
Los Angeles. 

Another is Ruth Cunningham, mezzo-soprano, an artist- 
pupil of Mr. Bowes, who has sung in opera at Covent Gar- 
den, in the French Provinces and in several “guest” perform- 
ances with the San Carlo Opera Company this season, 
singing the title role in “Carmen.” Ada Chambers, dra- 
matic soprano, has sung principal roles in Paris and at 
several leading opera houses in Italy. She has a phenom- 
enal voice of rare beauty and power. 

Dorothy Fellowes Gordon, lyric soprano, is a beautiful 
Scotch girl with a voice of splendid possibilities, who sang 
in a studio musicale of Mr. Bowes last week. 

Finally there is Mrs. Ide, coloratura soprano, a New 
York society woman of decided high musical ideals and a 
great patron of the best in music; and Felice de Gregorio, 
baritone, another artist-pupil, who sings with splendid style 
and warmth of tone. 

Mr. Bowes has had a proposition submitted to him to 
teach a three months’ summer season at Lake Minnetonka, 
near Minneapolis. Further announcement will be made 
later. 


Interesting Recital of Marcato Music Club. 





At its 123rd recital the Marcato Music Club of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., enjoyed a lecture-recital on “The Spirit and 
Status of American Music,” ably illustrated by T. Carl 
Whitmer, composer-pianist, and Charles Edward Mayhew, 
baritone. Mr. Whitmer MacDowell, 
Weston, and four esthetic dances of his own, which de- 
lighted his hearers. Mr. Mayhew sang selections by Huss, 
Campbell-Tipton, Carpenter, Whiting, Parker, Chadwick, 
Norris, Schindler, Bullard, Whelpley, Lang and Mr. Whit- 
mer’s “A Road Song,” which was warmly applauded. 

Mrs. Ray Cuppet had charge of the program and de- 
serves special credit for a delightful afternoon. 


played works by 
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ELMAN’S SYRACUSE VISIT TO BE RECORDED 
WITH THAT CITY’S LEADING MUSICAL EVENTS. 


University Chorus of Marked Value to Musical Community. 





N. Y., January 13, 
Mischa Elman’s appearance here on January 5 was one of 
The opera 


Syracuse, 1916, 
the most pleasing musical events of the season. 
house, in which the was given, was practically 
filled for the event, and the artist of the evening was re- 
No musical organization 


concert 


ceived with great enthusiasm. 
or artist here this season has had so cordial a reception 
as was accorded Elman. His admirable poise, masterful 
technic, and brilliant playing of such numbers as the Sara- 
sate “Zigeunerweisen,” the “Nuit de Mai” of Michiels- 
Elman, and Lalo’s “Symphony Espagnole” appealed with 
great power to his audience. 

His play:ng 
grace and charm, warmth and beauty of tone, and sympa- 


throughout was characterized by infinite 


thetic appreciation of the composer’s message. 
First or UNiversity Cuorus Srrirs. 


Prof. Howard Lyman put on the first of a series of con- 
certs by the Syracuse University Chorus at Crouse College 
Hall with the assistance of Earl D. Stout, organist; Prof. 
Harry L. Vibbard, pianist; 
and Conrad L. Becker, violinist. 
in “Unfold Ye Portals,” from 
“As Torrents of Summer,” from “King Olaf” 
“Love Is Like a Firefly,” from Friml’s “The Firefly”; 
Love Dwelt in a Northern Land,” 
“Hallelujah Chorus.” 
the 
choruses possessed by Professor Lyman. 
feature of marked 
life of the university and deserves every encouragement. 
Mr. Ormsby was heard in “O Hush Thee, My Baby” (Sul- 
livan), “My Smileth” 


Prof, Frank Ormsby, tenor, 
The chorus was heard 
Gounod’s “Redempt:on” ; 
(Elgar) ; 
“My 
by Elgar, and Handel's 
The excellent balance and quick re 
sponse showed remarkable conducting talent with 
The chorus is a 
educational and musical 


value in the 


Jonnie Lass She 


aria for tenor from “Aida”; also in “Where Blooms the 
Rose” (Johns), “Serenity” (Salter), and “Recompense” 
(Hammond), all of which were sung with good effect. 


’ 


Mr. Becker played Wreniawski’s “Romance” and Kreisler’s 


“Liebesfreud” with his customary charm and ability. 


Mason Accepts Position tN AUBURN 


Prof, Harry L. Mason, organist of the South Presbyte 


rian Church, has accepted a position as organist at the 








(Nevin), and the 


First Presbyterian Church of Auburn, with incidental work 
in connection with the Theological Seminary of that city. 
Professor Mason is an able organist and prominent in the 
local organization of the American Guild of Organists, 
and will be missed from musical circles here. 
S. B. Everts. 


DAVID BISPHAM ACCLAIMED 
BY LARGE ST. LOUIS AUDIENCE. 


Noted Baritone and His Associates Appear Before Liederkranz 
Club—Marie Caslova Soloist with Symphony Orchestra 
—Farrar Concert Off Owing to the Prima 
Donna’s Sudden Illness, 


St, Louis, Mo., 


January 12, 1916 
David Bispham and his company presented the musical 

drama, “Adelaide,” at Liederkranz Club 

to a very large and fashionable audience. 


ihe January 8, 
Sispham, the 
Adelaide.” For 
the Beethoven play, Mr. Harris conducted the orchestra 
with ability. 


actor-singer, truly depicted Beethoven in “ 


In the “Rehearsal” Mr. Bispham’s beautiful 
baritone voice pleased the audience greatly with “Danny 
Deever.” Miss Coman’s piano playing was excellent and 
Graham Harris had to respond to many encores because 
of his superb violin playing. The vocalists, Mme. Narelle, 
Miss Patterson and Mr. Knowles, were splendidly received. 
The performance lasted two and one-half hours, but this 
The 


Liederkranz Orchestra supplied beautiful music during the 


was none too long for the enjoyment of the audience 


intermissions. 
CaAsLovaA WITH ORCHESTRA 
Louis 
The 


violinist, who made a hig hit 


The eighth pair of concerts was given by the St 
Symphony Orchestra, January 7 and 8, at the Odeon 
soloist was Marie Caslova, 
in her home town, performing D’Ambrosio’s concerto in 
B minor. Miss Caslova is a slip of a girl, but displays 
much power, a beautiful legato and a splendid double stop 
ping technic. She plays with assurance and without stage 
mannerisms. The andante movement was done with much 
times and re 


Her 


remembered her with many beautiful floral offerings. 


She was recalled eight 


Saint-Sacns 


depth of feeling. 
ponded with “Havanaise,” by friends 


FARRAR UNABLE TO APPEAR 


Elizabeth Cueny was to have presented Geraldine Farrar 
Reinald Werrenrath and Ada Sassoli, January 7, at the 








Odeon, but Miss Farrar was taken suddenly ill with grip 
on her arrival in the city. Miss Cueny energetically tele- 
phoned the out of town patrons and rfotified the local resi- 
dents through the daily newspapers that their money would 
be refunded immediately 


Louise HoMeER IN SONG REcITAL. 


Hattie B. Gooding, for the St 
presented Louise Homer in a song recital, January 6, at 


Louis Concert Company, 


the Odeon to an appreciative but very small audience 
May Brrpie Dirzcer. 


Contralto of Metropolitan Opera 
Company Heard in Recital. 


Sophie Braslau, contralto, gave an interesting recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on 


13, before a large and 


January 
Her 


Amare,” 


Thursday evening, 
enthusiastic audience, 
group Handel's “Stille 


Bach’s “Willst du dein Herz mir schenken,” 


very 
opening consisted ot 


and a charm 


ing “Rondel” of Nicole. Of these, particular mention 
should be made of the last, which, as sung by Miss Bras 
lau, proved the embodiment of spring. Five German songs 
by Schubert, Brahms and Strauss made up her second 


sroup. She was at her best in Brahms’ “Von ewiger Liebe, 


of which she gave a very interesting interpretation. Rus 


sian composers, Tschaikowsky, Arensky Moussorgsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Karganoff, were represented in her 
third group. “The First Song of Lehl,” by Rimsky-Kor 


sakoff, was the outstanding number of these Russian num 


bers and aroused the hearty applause of the appreciative 


audience. 


For her group in English, Miss Braslau gave Loge’s 
“Norwegian Song,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Rainbow Child,” 
Rosedale’s “My Heart Is Sad,” “Fairy Song” of Buzzi 
Pecci, and Korbay's “Summertime.” As a singer in Eng 
lish, Miss Braslau proved particularly delightful and het 


met with the hearty approval of the audience 


Singing 


Richard Hageman at the piano played exceilent accom 


paniments 


Evelyn Starr’s Canadian Engagement. 


Evelyn Starr is to appear with the New York Symphony 


Orchestra in Montreal and Ottawa on February 15 and 16 
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DOSTAL- 


PTT 








SON. 
RANGE in the high voice register.” 


Press, Asbury Park, N. J. 


lyn, N.Y. 


NUNIT 


‘America’s 
Lyric ‘enor 


The Artist Who Appeals to the 
Human Sentimentof His Auditors 


“The rare resourcefulness of his art and the PHENOMENAL QUALITIES of 
his ultra lyric voice have made him the VOCAL SENSATION OF THE SEA- 
Not another tenor on our concert stage possesses such an EXCEPTIONAL 
The World, New York. 


“No artist has ever appeared in the big Auditorium who possesses such RE- 


MARKABLE and CONTINUOUS DRAWING POWERS.” 


“That he will ultimately rank with the GREATEST TENORS OF THE DAY 
is not exaggerated praise, judging from his work last evening.” 


“The voice of the singer soared and melted at the will of its MASTER through 


all the vasts of the great building, and VOCIFEROUS APPLAUSE and RE 
CALLS greeted its ending.”—Toronto World, Toronto, Can. 


Dostal and His Company of Assisting Artists 
Under Exclusive Management of 


VICTOR C. WINTON, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Asbury Park Morning 


Daily Eagle, Brook 
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JULIA HEINRICH 


For three years Dramatic Soprano of the famous 
Hamburg Opera, now a member o 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


Will be available for Concerts and Song Recitals, 
There is nobody before the public today who is Miss Hein 


rich’s superior in the art of Lieder singing. Her programs 
ire as unique as they are beautiful 

Miss Heinrich sang to TWO SOLD-OUT HOUSES at New 
York in the Spring of 1915 


Address Personally: 
Hotel Berkley, 74th St. and oneneetings Ave., New York, 
or Metropolitan Opera House, 

















MARCIA 


VAN DRESSER 
SOPRANO 
Season 1915-16, Chicago Opera Co. 


Available for Concerts After 
February 1 


Management: Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, 
New York 




















VICTORIA NATHALIE 


Russian 
Pianist Violinist 
MANAGEMENT : 


R. E. JOHNSTON 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














VIDA 


Lewellyn 
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CONCERT DIRECTION M.H.HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 














GEORGE HAMLIN’S TIMELY WARNING. 


Tenor Draws Attention to Necessity of Selecting Teachers 
with Care. 





Legitimate teachers of music cannot fail to feel a sense 
of gratitude for George Hamlin, whose untiring efforts in 
behalf of American musicianship and musicians are well 
known. In a recent published article by Mr. Hamlin in 
the Chicago Herald he touches upon another phase of the 
unprepared teacher. There is food for careful thought in 
it by the heads of music schools as well as by individuals: 

“I have warned students many times about the necessity 
of great care in the selection of a teacher and I am doing 
it again and expect to do it from time to time, because of 
the importance of such warning to those who are just start- 
ing a musical career. I refer not only to students of sing- 
ing, but also to piano students, violin students and others. 
It is, of course, difficult to estimate a teacher's ability in 
advance, and the ignorance of the young student. renders 
him incapable of deciding whether a teacher is capable or 
not, 

“There are many alleged teachers at large in the com- 
munity who possess or claim to possess a teacher’s certifi- 
cate from some music school or college. These certificates 
(always of doubtful value) appear to authorize their pos- 
sessors to teach, and assume to stamp them as ready and 
fit to teach, and often are a catching bait to the unwary 
who consider the certificate a sufficient guarantee and ask 
no further questions. Many music schools are very lax in 
their manner of presenting teachers’ certificates, as there 
are many persons vaunting these certificates who are abso- 
lutely unfit to teach anybody or anything. 

“I have before me a communication from a violinist, for 
whose reliability I can vouch, from which I quote the fol- 
lowing: 

““T once knew a girl who, though she had studied violin 
for years, played extremely bad. She came to me for 
advice about a teacher. I recommended an excellent 
teacher at the head of the violin department of one of the 


leading conservatories, thinking he might be able to 
straighten her out a bit. 

“*He afterward told me that she was the worst pupil 
he had ever had, and yet at the end of a few months at 
the conservatory, because she had plowed over the required 
course of studies, she was given a teacher’s certificate, and 
on the strength of it obtained an excellent position in a 
school in one of the Southern States, where she was sup- 
posed to graduate (?) pupils in violin. It was tragic as 
well as ridiculous, for she had never played a classic son- 
ata, nor studied a concerto, knew of Bach only remotely 
and even in the first principles of violin playing was not 
fit to pass on her very erroneous “method.”’ 

“This is only one example of many which might be found 
with little or no trouble. There is nothing to prevent con- 
servatories from giving such certificates indiscriminately. 
Any one can open a music school and any music school 
can issue teachers’ certificates, so it behooves those about 
to select a teacher to see that he has something more to 
show for himself than a ‘scrap of paper.’ Then, too, there 
are some teachers who pretend to teach everything in music 
from bass drum to singing. 

“While in California a friend called my attention to a 
public announcement of a teacher, which is an edifying 
example of these ‘Poo Bah’ teachers. I present it just as 
I saw it, omitting oniy the name and address: 

Professor de Blank, director, composer and teacher of music. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 

Solfeggio—P. Bona method. 

Violin—Alard and Sevcik methods. 

Mandolin—De Cristfaro method. 

Guitar—Carcassi and Vinas methods. 

Flute—Universal method. 

Clarinet—Robert Stark method. 

Cornet—Gatti Grand method, 

Theory— 

For advanced musicians special lessons in harmony and compo- 
sition, 

“The particular method of his instruction in theory was 
not mentioned, but some wag had written, ‘Any old 


method.’ ” 





Chicago Opera Members in Wichita. 


The accompanying picture shows, from left to right: 
Cleofonte Campanini, Signora Bassi and Amedeo Bassi. 





A DISTINGUISHED TRIO, 
Cleofonte Campanini, Signor and Signora Bassi at Wichita, Kan. 


The picture was taken on a postcard in Wichita, Kan., in 
1914, when the Chicago Opera Company was on a Western 
tour. 


Spiering Artist-Pupil, Caroline Powers, 
Gives Violin Program at Wanamaker’s 


Caroline Powers is the second artist-pupil of Theodore 
Spiering, who has thus far given a recital at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, New York, this season. Miss Powers 
played a very exacting program, which comprised the fol- 
lowing numbers: Sonata in A, Handel; concerto in E, 
Bach; “Havanaise,” Saint-Saéns; “Slavonic Dance,” in E 
minor, Dvorak-Kreisler, and polonaise, in A, Wieniawski. 

The young artist was probably most successful in the 
Saint-Saéns “Havanaise,” which she played with finish 
and great beauty of tone. Grasse’s “Wellenspiel” proved 
an ever enjoyable encore. 

Francis Moore was an efficient accompanist. 











Glen Ridge Recital of William Wheeler. 


On January 14, William Wheeler, tenor, appeared in re- 
cital at Glen Ridge, N. J., singing in “The Persian Garden.” 
The familiar “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” earned for him 
the greatest applause in this. He also gave a group which 


included Harriet Ware’s “Alone I Wander,” the old Irish 
song, “Little Mary Cassidy,” the old English, “Tell Me, 
Charming Creature,” and Hammond’s “Pipes of Gordon’s 
Men.” In the dramatic work by Hammond, with its mar- 
tial air, Mr. Wheeler was heard to the best advantage, 
greatly pleasing his audience. 


‘ 


BASIL 


RUYSDAE 


Basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co., in 











“KOENIGSKINDER.” 

Giving to the character a tang of true originality.— 
New York Tribune. 

New and amusing Woodcutter.—New York Press. 

Plenty of talent for comedy.—New York Sun. 

Sonorous and satisfying. —New York Mail. 

Did quite as well with his stage bits as his predecessor. 

New York American. 


“AIDA” (THE KING). 
Proved himself useful in Italian as weli as German rep- 
ertory by an excellent impersonation of the King.—Sun. 
Acquitted himself more than creditably—New York 
Press. 
It is hoped he will continue to sing it—New York 
Tribune. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

It may also be noted that Basil Ruysdael played the 
part of a Notary in much the same spirit and with a 
comedianship equal to that of Mr. De Wolf Heppet, to 
whom, in this part at least, he bears a striking resem- 
blance.—New York Telegraph. 

Mr. Ruysdael as Hunding, an impressively gigantic and 
threatening figure, has a good conception of his role.— 
New York Post. 

Best Fafner (“Rheingold”) in my memory.—New York 
Sun. ' 

A special word of mention, too, is due to Basil Ruys- 
dael, whose Fafner was the best we recall in Metropolitan 
performances of “‘Rheingold.”—New York Commercial. 

This Hunding was a masterpiece last evening as given 
by Basil Ruysdael—dark, sinister, portentous.—Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 
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OKLAHOMA MUSIC 
TEACHERS HOLD THEIR 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Third Yearly Event Evokes Interest and Organization 
Shows Growth Over Last Season—New Officers 
Elected and “Standardization ” Discussed—- 
Manager C. A. Ellis Generously Gives 
Free Concert to Disappointed Farrar 
Patrons—Refunds Money. 





Oklahoma City, Okla., January 2, 1916. 

The third annual convention of the Oklahoma State 
Music Teachers’ Association was held in Oklahoma City, 
December 28 and 29. Although still in its infancy, the as- 
sociation shows an encouraging growth over last year. 
Besides numerous members from other cities, a very rep- 
resentative group of teachers represented this city. At 
present there are about sixty members in the association, 
and from now on a steady growth is anticipated. Okla- 
homa City was selected also for the next meeting, which 
will be held in conjunction with the Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association in November. By this arrangement a 
closer cooperation between the numerous music teachers 
in the normal schools and teachers in general is antici- 
pated, 

STANDARDIZATION DISCUSSED. 


The subject of standardization came in for much discus- 
sion. No definite action, however, was decided upon. A 
committee of five was appointed to consider the numerous 
details of the subject. A close observation will undoubt- 
edly be kept on the developments of the Association of 
Kansas, which State has made as much, if not more, prog- 
ress in this direction as any. 


New Orricers ELectep. 


The following new officers were elected at the busi- 
ness meeting on Wednesday morning, the 29th: Mary E. 
Wharton, president; Charles MHaubiel, vice-president ; 
Frances Smith Catron, secretary and treasurer. 

The program committee consists of Rowland D. Wil- 
liams, chairman; Jessie Duke Richardson and Rudolph 
Richter. 


Visit or Musicat Courter’s Eprror-1N-Cuier ANTICI- 
PATED. 


The proposed visit in February of Leonard Liebling, 
editor-in-chief, and Rene Devries, general representative 
of the Musicat Courter, is being looked forward to with 
enthusiasm by the teachers and music lovers, who long 
have been expecting an opportunity to hear and see Mr. 
Liebling. 

CONVENTION PROGRAMS. 


The complete program of the convention follows: 

Tuesday, December 28, First Presbyterian Church. 10.30 
a. m., registration. 2.30 p, m., invocation, Rev. Phil C. 
Baird; address of welcome, Edwin Vaile McIntyre; re- 
sponse, Rudolph Richter. 3 p. m., “Attitude of Private 
Teachers Toward Public School Music,” Mrs. Ora Lightner 
Frost. 3.30 p. m., “Harmony of Today,” Alfred Price 
Quinn. 4 p. m., “Necessity of Folksong for Our Chil- 
dren,” H. L. Morton. 4.30 p. m., “Standardization,” Edwin 
Vaile McIntyre. 5 p. m., adjournment. 

The concert in the evening at the Musical Art Institute 
brought forth this program: violin and piano, “Gypsy Mel- 
odies” (Sarasate), Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Schreiner. Vio- 
loncello, “Romance” (Goltermann), gavotte (Popper), 
Frances Biese, Eunice Parks accompanying. Soprano, 
“Plus grand dans” (“Queen of Sheba”) (Gounod), “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me” (Dvorak), “One Morning Very 
Early” (Sanderson), Mary E. Wharton, Miss Post accom- 
panying. Piano, “Two Larks” (Leschetizky), Mrs. C. G. 
Spindler. Selections, Apollo Club, Edwin Vaile McIntyre, 
director, Pauline Roberts accompanying. 

Wednesday, December 29, First Presbyterian Church. 
10 a. m., annual business meeting and election of officers. 
2.30 p. m., “Developing Child Talent,” Jessie Duke Rich- 
Arthur Howard 


ardson. 3 p, m., “The Church Choir,” 
Greene. 3.30 p. m., “Requisites of Good Singing,” J. W. 
Bremmer. 


This was the program for the evening concert at the 
First Presbyterian Church: Violin and piano, sonata, D 
major (Beethoven), Isadore Bransky, Alfred Price Quinn. 
Contralto, recitative and aria, “O Thou that Tellest Good 


from “The Messiah” (Handel), Mrs. Edwin 
Vaile McIntyre, Mr. McIntyre accompanying. Piano, 
“Fantasie” from “Kreisleriana” (Schumann), Carrie E. 
Staggs. Soprano, “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” 
from “Semele” (Handel), “Figlio mio,” from “Le Prophet” 
(Meyerbeer), “The Star” (Rogers), Edla Lund, Merle 
McCarty accompanying. Organ, finale, from sonata, D 
minor (Toepfer), allegretto in B minor (Guilmant), toc- 
cata (Blakeley), John Knowles Weaver. 


Tidings,” 


Scnoot CHrmprEN SinG For LaApres’ CLus. 


The second recital of the Ladies’ Music Club, devoted 
mostly to Christmas music, was held on December 11. A 
novel feature of this program was the singing of a chorus 
of school children from the third and fourth grades, under 
the direction of Julia Cuddeback. 


TALENTED PIANIST AND VIOLINIST HEARD. 


The Ladies’ Music Club presented two talented sisters, 
Helen and Catherine Norfleet, in recital on December 27. 
A program of real merit was given, including Schumann’s 
symphonic etude, Brahms’ B minor capriccio, Percy Grain- 
ger’s “Shepherd’s Key” and the “Irish Tune” from “County 
Derry,” and a Beethoven minuet, which was given an ex- 














THE BILTMORE 
SERIES OF MORNING MUSICALES 


Management MR. R. E. JOHNSTON 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 





THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to announce a series of eight Morning 
Musicales to be given at eleven o'clock on the following dates, during 
Season 1915 1916, 


February 11 
February 25 


January 21 
January 28 


November 5 December 3 
N ber 19 D ber 17 








Artists Engaged Are As Follows: 
FRANCES ALDA GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
HUGH ALLAN MME, MELBA, 
LUCREZIA BORI MARGARETE OBER 
CLARENCE BIRD ROSA OLITZKA 
ENRICO CARUSO LUCILE ORRELL 
MISCHA ELMAN IGNACE PADEREWSKI 
GERALDINE FARRAR MARIE RAPPOLD 
ANNA FITZIU ANTONIO SCOTTI 
MABEL GARRISON LOUIS SIEGEL 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ANDREAS DE SEGUROLA 
ROSINA GALLI ALBERT SPALDING 
JOSEF HOFMANN ADA SASSOLI 
LOUISE HOMER ANDRE TOURRET 
BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR MARY WARFEL 
FRITZ KREISLER REINALD WERRENRATH 








Reserved Seats, $3.00 Boxes Seating Six, $30.00 





Orders for seats and poxes may now be sent (accompanied 
by check) to MR. R. E, JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway and 
tickets will be forwarded by return mail. ickets on sale at 
Biltmore Box Office during the week of each concert. 
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ceptionally finished reading. The work of the violinist, 
Catherine Norfleet, while not nearly so finished as that of 
the pianist, Helen, is nevertheless deserving of some praise 
and much encouragement. She offered the introduction and 
rondo of Saint-Saéns, the variations on a theme of Corelli 
by Tartini-Kreisler, and two movements from the D minor 
concerto of Vieuxtemps. Miss Helen accompanied her sis- 
ter throughout the program entirely from memory and with 
thorough understanding. 


BEETHOVEN AND His First SymMpHony Stuprep By Lapis’ 
CLus, 


January 8 was the date of the third recital of the Ladies’ 
Music Club. The subject of study was “Beethoven and 
His First Symphony.” 

A particularly instructive paper was read by Charles 
Haubiel, of the Musical Art Institute faculty. Mr. Hau- 
biel’s delivery and enunciation are well nigh perfect. These 
assets, added to his carefully prepared paper, made it a 
source of real enjoyment. Numerous papers prepared by 
the members of this organization, even if meritorious, are 
sometimes given such unintelligible readings that, instead 
of being instructive, they become more or less tiresome. The 
writer, who tries to attend all these meetings, remembers 
particularly just one paper during the past season which 
could be followed and enjoyed throughout. These remarks 


are not made in a spirit of criticism, but merely to call the 
attention of the officers of the club to this feature of the 
club work with the hope that it may be corrected for the 
benefit of the entire audiences. 

The symphony was illustrated by a small string orches- 
tra directed by J. Gerald Mraz. 


WERRENRATH Scores A TRIUMPH, 


Owing to an attack of “grippe,” Geraldine Farrar’s ap- 
pearance here last night was canceled. The house was 
sold out and half a hundred chairs placed on the stage 
were also sold. 

An arrangement was made to give a concert by the re- 
maining members of the party, namely, Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone; Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Richard Epstein, 
pianist, 

The public, which had tickets for the original attraction, 
was admitted free and had the money paid for original 
tickets refunded. Over $4,000 is to be refunded to ticket 
holders. This is just another instance of the honesty, de- 
sire to please and the stability of C. A. Ellis, manager of 
the company. The concert proved to be of the highest 
order. It suffices to say that Werrenrath with his glorious 
voice scored a signal triumph. Miss Sassoli was not far 
behind him in popularity. Richard Epstein as accompa- 
nist was always sympathetic and full of music. 

ALFrep Price QuINN. 





MAURITS LEEFSON SOLOIST 
WITH RICH QUARTET. 


Pianist Heard at Second of Club Series Associated with Hans 
Kindler and Ellis Clark Hammana. 


gave the second concert of its season at Witherspoon Hall, 
Philadelphia, before a large audience. The quartet, which 
consists of Thaddeus Rich, first violin; H. Van den Beemt, 
second violin; Alfred Lorenz, viola, and Hans Kindler, 
cello, opened the program with a delightfully piquant read- 
ing of the Haydn quartet, Number 35, in D major in which 
Hans Kindler was 


Qn Wednesday evening, January 12, the Rich Quartet 


an excellent ensemble was preserved. 
cordially received in two compositions by the Philadelphia 
composer and pianist, Camille W. Zeckwer. Mr. Kindler 
also played the delightful theme and variations of Gliére 
with wonderful beauty of tone. He was loudly applauded 
In these numbers Ellis Clark Hammann played splendid 
accompaniments in the musicianly fashion which one ex 
pects of this pianist. 

An unusually fine reading of the Sinding quintet, op. 5, 
closed the program in a brilliant fashion. In this the piano 
part was played by Mr. Leefson, whose work throughout 
showed him to be a thorough master of the instrument. 
Mr. Leefson’s impeccable technic, his broad interpretations, 
those of the thorough musician, added immeasurably to the 
heauty of the performance. 


Dostal in Concert at Waldorf-Astoria. 

George Dostal was heard again in New York on Satur 
day evening, January 8, when he appeared as soloist at a 
concert given in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel by the Social 
Circle of the Eighty-sixth Street Temple. This gifted 
lyric tenor has been heard here many times before this 
season, and the splendid reputation he has created for him 
self in local music circles has been well earned. His work 
on every occasion has been interesting in the extreme 
Gifted by nature with a pure lyric voice, Mr. Dostal has 
achieved wonders as a disciple of song. 

On this evening, his program was taken from Italian, 
German and English compositions. As far as Dostal’s 
English diction is concerned, it has been the subject of 
many previous discussions in these columns, for in truth 
it stands forth as an exemplary achievement to many who 
would sing songs in English. It was gratifying to see that 
his enunciation in the foreign languages compared favor- 
ably with his English. In his German group no song 
brought forth bore. favor from his interested auditors 
than Rubinstein’s “Es Blinkt der Thau.” In the Italian, 
Donizetti’s “Deserto in Terra,” and the “Flower Song” 
from “Carmen,” were especially well done, as in works of 
this type Dostal’s voice is displayed to ideal advantage 

The audience was warm in its appreciation of Mr. Dos 
tal’s art, and, as usual, he had to respond with numerous 
encores. 


The new tenor at the Stockholm Opera, beginning Janu- 
ary, 1916, is Harold Bjurstrém. 
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STILLMAN KELLEY’S “NEW ENGLAND” 
SYMPHONY PLAYED BY BOSTON ORCHESTRA. 


First Hearing of Work in the Hub—Apollo Club's Second Concert—Leo Ornstein Draws 
Large and Applausive Audience—Delightful Program by Emmy Destinn 
and Josef Malkin—Other Recent Tonal Events. 


Symphony Chambers, } 
Boston, Mass., January 15, 191¢ 
Ihe Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its eleventh pair 
of concerts in Symphony Hall on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, January 14 and 1 On account of the 
illness of Dr. Karl Muck, Ernst Schmidt conducted. The 
comprised Edgar Stillman Kelley’s “New Eng- 


program 
land” symphony, Ne Gluck-Gavaert's ballet suite, No. 

and Cherubini’s overture to “Anacreon.” Mme. Melba, 
who was the assisting artist, sang Handel's “Sweet Bird” 
and two airs from “The Marriage of Figaro.” Mr. Ma- 
quarre played the flute obligato for the former 

The “New -Lngland” symphony is a part of Kelley's 
heritage—perhaps his karma, Its keynote is Duty, with a 
capital D It is also intended to express a longing for 
beauty; it did more, it invoked such longing There is 
certainly an excess of the puritanical, even in the varia 
tions; it is also occasionally doleful. The scherzo, a thank- 
ful interlude, expands a more cheerful thought: “Warm 
and fair weather; the birds sang in the woods most pleas- 
antly “i 


Mme. Melba first sang at a symphony concert twenty 


years ago; this was in all her fourth audition. Her voice 
peculiarly fresh; her phrasing, as charming as of old. 
In “Porgi Amor” and “Voi, Che Sapete”’she was equally 


delightful 


SECOND CONCERT OF APOLLO CLUB 


The Apollo Club, Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, gave the 
second concert of its forty-fifth season in Jordan Hall on 
The American String Quartet, 
The following 


the evening of January 11 
an organization of young women, assisted 
songs were sung: “On the Sea,” Buck; “The Troubadour’s 
Serenade,” Wagner; “The Maiden and the Butterfly,” 
Lang; “Music, When Soft Voices Die,” Alcock; “Love and 
Spring,” Wienzierl; “Strike, Strike the Lyre,” Cooke; 
“Wake, Miss Lindy,” Warner; “Cradle Song,” Saar; 
“Beauteous Night,” Offenbach; “Hymn to Song” Stahl. 
The quartet played the theme with variations from Gliere’s 
quartet in A and the romanze, presto al saltarello from 
Miss Marshall played a vio- 
The performance of 


Grieg’s quartet in G minor 
lin obligato to the “Cradle Song.” 
the quartet, individually and collectively, was excellent. 
The club, itself, has given more interesting programs. 
rhe habit of repeating each number upon slight provoca- 
tion grows monotonous, especially when the song happens 
to have little to commend it in the first place. The best 
work of the evening was in “Strike, Strike the Lyre” and 
In the latter, the club put forth its 
A large audience 


the “Hymn to Song.” 
full power, and the effect was majestic 
was present, 


Leo OrNSTEIN’sS RECITAL, 


Leo Ornstein gave his third recital on the evening of 
January 11, in Steinert Hall. His program was as follows 
Franck, “Prelude, Chorale et Fugue”; Scott, “Impressions 
from the Jungle’; Debussy, “Cloches a Travers les 
Feuilles,” “La Lune Descend sur le Temple Qui Fut” and 
“Dwarf Suite’; Ornstein, “At Dawn,” “Dance of the 
Dwarfs,” “Funeral March,” “Serenade of the Dwarfs,” “At 


Work,” and “March Grotesque” ; Schonberg, six short piano 


ALBERT STOESSEL 
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pieces, op. 19; Novak, “Pan,” op. 43. In Scott, Schonberg 
and Novak Mr. Ornstein was impressive. He has an un- 
usual technic and a wonderful power of emphasis. How- 
ever, Scott is responsible for better things than his jungle 
suite; of the collection the morning song was the one gem. 

It is interesting to see Mr. Ornstein play his own compo- 


sitions. A large audience applauded the artist. 


AT THE CHROMATIC CLUB. 


A variously interesting program was given by the Chro- 
matic Club at the Tuileries on the morning of January 11. 
Pasquale Tallerico played MacDowell’s “Sonata Tragica” 
and shorter pieces by Chopin, Liszt and himself; Grace 
Jonner Williams sang selections from Strauss, Lassen, Cot- 
tenet and Horsman, and Carmellia Ippolito played a group 
from Kreisler. The latter was especially interesting, as 
the violinist is only fourteen years old and very talented. 


THe Cuorat Music Society. 


rhe Choral Music Society, Stephen Townsend, conduc- 
tor, gave a concert in the First Church on the evening of 
January 12. The following works were presented: “Jep- 
the,” an oratorio by Carissimi; “Talitha-Kumi,” a sacred 
cantata by Wolf-Ferrari, and two pieces by Karg-Elert, 
“Benedictus” and “Behold, | Come from Heaven Above.” 
The soloists were Louise K. Brown, Jessie Nute and Ber- 
nice Taft and C, Francis Woods, Everett Glines, Llewel- 
lvn M. Evans, Roberts Lunger and George S. Dane. An 
orchestra of twenty-one symphony players and the boy 
choir of Emmanuel Church assisted. The attendance was 
large. 

DESTINN AND MALKIN Give INTFRESTING CONCERT. 


Emmy Destinn, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany*and Josef Malkin, cellist, were heard in a joint con- 
cert at Symphony Hall on the afternoon of January 9. An 
orchestra of Boston Symphony players, under the leader 
ship of Ernst Schmidt, assisted. The program was de- 
lightfully varied and wholly enjoyable. Mme. Destinn 
sang Massenet’s overture, “Phedre”; an aria, “Il est doux, 
il est bon,” from “Herodiade,” and songs by MacFadyen, 
Jensen, Schubert, Dvorak, Puccini, Liszt and Mendelssohn 
Mr. Malkin played pieces by Lalo, Bach, Popper and Frie- 
mane. Mme, Destinn sang superbly; her voice was never 
more luscious, never more satisfying. Mr. Malkin’s per- 
formance was likewise excellent. Both art’sts were enthu- 
siastically applauded by the immense audience. 

Marcuerite DuNLAP Hearn For First TIME. 

An “operatic” concert took place in Tremont Temple 
on the evening of January 14. Tamaki Miura, the Jap- 
anese soprano; George Baklanoff, the Russian baritone, 
and Marguerite Dunlap, contralto, shared the program. It 
had been announced that Elvira Leveroni and Jose Mar- 
dones were to sing, but the former had the “grippe” and 
the latter missed his train in New York. By happy chance 
Miss Dunlap happened to be in Boston, and was engaged 
in their places. This was her first audition here, and her 
success was conspicuous. She sang Kuerstner’s “Invoca- 
tion to Eros,” Roger’s “The Star,” Taylor’s “Plantation 
Love Song,” Franz’ “Im Herbst” and other songs. Her 
voice is a mezzo, rich in texture and of charming color. 
Her singing is notable for its emotional sincerity and 
beauty of interpretation. Her rendition of Kuerstner’s air 
was impressive. This, too, was Mme. Miura’s first appear- 
ance here in concert. She sang arias from “Butterfly” and 
“Tosca,” as well as a group of Japanese songs. Her work 
was delightful. Mr. Baklanoff also afforded pleasure in 
his selections, which included a group of Russian songs and 
arias from “Demon” and “Hamlet.” 


THe Tremont TEMPLE CONCERT. 

The third concert of the Tremont Temple series took 
place on the evening of January 13. It was a delightful 
affair—by all odds the best that Mr. McIsaac has thus far 
presented. The artists were Heinrich Gebhard, pianist; 
Fay Cord, soprano; Blanche Hamilton Fox, contralto; Ar- 
thur Hackett, tenor, and Albert Edmund Brown, baritone. 
Mr. Gebhard played pieces by Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Wag- 
ner, Liszt and Mendelssohn and one of his own composi- 
tions, “Chocolat.” Always a master of technic, Mr. Geb- 
hard is likewise excellent as an interpreter. His perform- 
ance in this instance was scintillating. Miss Cord sang 
songs by Richardson, Lehmann, Lemon, Del Riego and 
Ward Stephens. She has a light, flexible soprano and sings 
in an expressive and wholly interesting manner. Miss Fox 
is well known here as a sterling artist. Her numbers were 
the most exacting of the program, and were excellently 


sung. It is always a pleasure to hear Mr. Hackett. He 
has a splendid and unusual voice and sings with true spirit 
and sincere expression. In an aria from Donizetti’s “La 
Favorita,” he was superb. Mr. Brown is also an interest- 
ing singer. His voice is a sonorous baritone, of ample 
range and adaptability. He excelled in an air from “Tann- 
hauser.” The audience was large and very enthusiastic. 


BuRLEIGH AT HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Cecil Burleigh, the composer and violinist, accompanied 
by Clarence Mayer, gave a recital of his compositions for 
the Harvard Musical Association, at its club rooms, on 
January 14. The sensitive and poetic work of Mr. Bur- 
leigh made a great impression on his listeners. His “As- 
cension” sonata and groups of his shorter works for violin 
and piano were played; and Mr. Mayer showed his com- 
mand of the piano not only in his sympathetic accompani- 
ments, but in a striking group of piano solos from Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s forthcoming “Sonnets of Autumn.” 


First Concert oF HOFFMANN QUARTET. 


The Hoffmann Quartet gave the first concert of its four- 
teenth season on the evening of January 12,in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall. Hans Ebell, pianist, was assisting artist. 
The program was as follows: Beethoven, quartet in F 
minor, op. 95; Rachmaninoff, “Trio Elegiaque”; Mozart, 
quartet in D major. The “Trio Elegiaque,” which is scored 
for piano, violin and cello, was written in commemoration 
of the death of Tschaikowsky. The prevailing spirit is one 
of deep melancholy ; the conception, noble. Mr. Ebell was 
an excellent interpreter. He played with fine sympathy, 
and his tone, appropriately varied, was agreeable through- 
out. There was a good sized audience present. 

s 


Worcester Hears Boston ARTISTS. 


An interesting concert took place at the home of Mrs. 
W. W. Sargent, in Worcester, on the afternoon of January 
9. The artists were Nicola Oulukanoff, baritone; Jose 
Shaun, tenor; Beatrice Gillis, soprano, and Luiggi Maniero, 
tenor. Mr. Oulukanoff, an eminent exponent of Russian 
music, sang several nativistic songs, which were thoroughly 
enjoyed. Mr, Shaun was heard in an aria from “La Bo- 
heme” and in Strauss’ “Morgen” and Richardson’s “Sum- 
mer Shower.” Miss Gillis sang the “Vissi d’Arte” from 
“Tosca.” The concert was an artistic success, and all of 
the participants have been reengaged for a later event at 
the same place. 

HuNTER WELSH’s First AUDITION. 


Hunter Welsh, a new pianist from Philadelphia, gave a 
recital in Steinert Hall on the evening of January 13. His 
program included the Bach-Busoni, Choralvorspiele, 
Chopin’s sonata in B flat minor, and smaller numbers. 
Technically Mr. Welsh is resourceful, and in the lyric pas- 
sages his tone is generally pure. V. H. SrrRicKLanp. 





Dora de Phillippe Scores in “Madame Butterfly.” 


The recent appearance of Dora de Phillippe in the role 
of Cio Cio San with the Chicago Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, when she scored a remarkable success, recalls other 
cities in which she has appeared in this same role, which, 
by the way, she was the first singer to interpret in this 
country. Regarding her interpretation of the same role 
in Boston, the Boston Transcript had the following to say: 

“The title role was taken by Dora de Phillippe, and a 
dainty little Cio Cio San she was, singing with lovely clear 
tone and acting with dramatic fervor, especially in the 
tragic scene at the close. Her mezzo voice was full of 
sensuous beauty and her diction was faultless, which is 
surprising in the face of the difticulty of setting English 
words to the Oriental music.” 
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{ Little Almond Eyes 


Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 
Music by Will C. Macfarlane 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 


An extremely bright, amusing and tuneful oper- 
etta in two acts. It is easy to stage, and the Chin- 
ese costumes required are always readily obtain- 
able. Suitable for amateur societies and schools. 
Ten characters in cast—five speaking and five 
singing, soprano, alto, tenor, baritone and bass. 
Will send for examination to schools on request. 
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SUNDAY EVENING AT THE HIPPODROME. 
Villani, Martin and Chalmers, Vocal Soloists. 








At the New York Hippodrome, the Sunday evening con- 
certs, with Sousa and his band as the stellar attraction, 
continue to draw audiences which leave very few seats in 
the house unoccupied. Last Sunday evening, January 16, 
there were additional attractions in Luisa Villani, soprano; 
Riccardo Martin, tenor; Thomas Chalmers, baritone; and 
Anna Pavlowa and her company in Ballet Russe, who also 
appeared. 

Gems from Offenbach’s “Orpheus in the Underworld” 
and Sousa’s “The Bride-Elect” and the valse from Mill- 
ocker’s “The Beggar Student” made up the program num- 
bers for. the band. Of course there were twice as many 
encores. There is only one criticism to be made concern- 
ing these Sunday night concerts, and that is, there is get- 
ting to be altogether too little of Sousa and his band on 
the program. 

Mme. Villani sang an aria from Ponchielli’s “La Gio- 
conda” with rare beauty of tone and much dramatic effect, 
which resulted in many recalls and two encores. One of 
her extras was Tosti’s “Good-bye,” in which the beauty of 
her enunciation in the English language should be an ex- 
ample to many an American singer. 

Mr. Chalmers was heard to advantage in the prologue 
to “Pagliacci” and in “I'll Sing the Songs of Araby,” 
which he gave as encore. Mr. Martin sang an aria from 
“Carmen” in a manner which won him several recalls and 
two encores. 

As a solo dancer, Mme. Pavlowa gave Saint-Saéns’ “The 
Swan,” Kreisler’s “Rondo,” and the Sousa valse, “Land of 
the Golden Fleece.” She also delighted in the Pavlowa 
gavotte, which was repeated, and which she danced with 
Ivan Clustine. Other dances included a polka “Pizzicato” 
and a “Danse Grecque” by five and-seven young ladies, re- 
spectively, Paderewski’s minuet, and Wieniawski’s ma- 
zurka. 


Interest in Constance Purdy’s Interpretation 
of Russian Songs on the Increase. 





According to Mabel Hammond, manager of Constance 
Purdy, who has recently returned to New York from a 
most successful trip in the interests of the singer, “The 
interest in the Russian work is constantly growing and on 
all sides I hear expressions of the desire to hear Miss 
Purdy’s remarkable interpretations of these songs; re- 
markable, in these days of growing general interest in 
Russian music for the accuracy with which they represent 
the meaning of the composer. A part of this accuracy 
comes from the perfect freedom with which Miss Purdy 
uses the Russian language, for her years of residence in 
Moscow have given her an easy command of the spoken 
language and a keen insight into the real nature of this 
people which is so unerringly reflected in their songs.” 

On January 4, Miss Purdy sang before the Woman’s 
Club, of Columbus, Ohio, where she gave a program of 
American, French and Russian songs. An audience of 
about 3,500 listened with every evidence of delight to the 
novel group of Russian songs. This concert was the third 
in the all-star series which the Woman’s Music Club is 
giving this season, other artists and organizations being 
Frieda Hempel, Antonio Scotti, Maud Powell, Julia Culp, 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and Fritz Kreisler. 





J. S. Danielson’s Pupil Wins Favor. 


Margaret Hamilton, one of J. S. Danielson’s talented 
pupils, appeared at a concert in St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Jersey City, on Wednesday evening, January 12. 

Miss Hamilton, who is only twelve years old, possesses 
remarkable talent, and plays with unusual assurance. Her 
services for public appearances are constantly in demand. 
She played fantaisie in C minor, Mozart; prelude, Rach- 
maninoff, and staccato etude by Vogrich. 

Mr. Danielson is arranging a.recital for her, to be given 
later in the season. 

The other participants at this concert were Nannette 
Beer, violin, and Hermann Lohre, tenor, with George Hal- 
prin and William Parsons as accompanists. 








Stojowski Pupil at von Ende School. 


Alfred Newman, pupil of Stojowski at the von Ende 
School of Music, New York, gave a piano recital at that 
institution, January 14, when, notwithstanding the bitter 
cold, he was greeted with an audience of unusual size and 
warmth. This was his due, for the young boy, who ap- 
pears to be under sixteen years of age, plays with a finish 
that is astonishing. He was unanimously awarded the 
silver medal last June at the annual contest, and well de- 
His legato in the slow prelude to the fugue 





served it. 


on B-A-C-H, his musical tone throughout, the dainty touch 
and limpid style in Schubert’s sonata in A, as well as the 
bravura and unexpected display of power in the Moszkow- 
ski and Liszt pieces, all this was noted, and gave great 
pleasure to every one present. 

Friday evening, January 21, a song recital by pupils of 
Adrienne Remenyi von Ende takes place at the school. 
Arthur Klein gives a piano recital, January 24. Next 
month Roxane von Ende will repeat her dancing program, 
in connection with Thade de Jarecki, at Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium, New York. 


Marguerite Ringo, a Janpolski Pupil, 
Who Has Won Immediate Recognition. 





On account of his extensive work in the concert field 
throughout the country, it is not generally known that Al- 
bert Janpolski, the Russian baritone, devotes some of his 
time to teaching while in New York. As necessarily, his 
time is very limited, he has accepted only a few exceptional 
voices. Among them, Marguerite Ringo, of California, 
perhaps deserves special notice. Having heard Mr. Jan- 
polski in his Los Angeles recital, during his last coast tour, 
Mrs. Ringo came to New York a little over a year ago hop- 
ing to persuade Mr. Janpolski to teach her. Prior to that 





RINGO, 


MARGARET BUCKNER 


time, she had worked with the best teachers on the coast 
and was also a student for three years in the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, Boston. 

Mr. Janpolski was delighted with her natural beautiful 
voice, and splendid musicianship, but told her that instead 
of being a low mezzo, as she had always supposed, that 
with proper development her voice would undoubtedly be- 
come a lyric soprano. With three months hard work this 
talented young woman developed a splendid lyric, with an 
exceptional beautiful upper voice, and was unanimously 
selected from among some fifty applicants for the soprano 
position at the Mount Morris Baptist Church, New York 
where her work, since then in “Stabat Mater,” “Messiah,” 
“Creation” and other soprano roles is attracting much at- 
tention. 

She has been no less successful in the several concert 
and recital appearances this year. Indeed, a future is pre- 
dicted for Mrs. Ringo, who is only twenty-three years old. 


Agnes Scott Longan Attracts Encomiums. 


The recent concert trip of Agnes Scott Longan, the 
young soprano, who has been appearing as guest artist 
with the San Carlo Opera Company, has been a succession 
of triumphs. In every city where she has sung Mrs. Lon- 
gan has received flattering notices. On January 3 she was 
the assisting artist with the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, and the local press had the following to say regard- 
ing her work: 

Miss Longan won the liking of her audience by a pleasantly girlish 
manner, and she grew in grace as a singer as she proceeded with 
her program. In “One Fine Day” (“Madame Butterfly”) her voice 
was wistfully sweet and conspicuous for its high and clear notes. 
St. Louis Republic. 

The soloist was Agnes Scott Longan, a Missouri girl, and she 
proved to have a fine voice of power and sweetness of tone com 
paring favorably with the most noted songbirds heard here in the 


past.—St. Louis Star. 


Miss Longan’s voice is a clear, tender, flex ble soprano, well suited 
to the declamatory fervor of the selection (“Madame Butterfly”) 
Her gracious demeanor before the audience ingratiated her at once 


and three recalls rewarded her first effort.-St. Louis Globe Democrat 


CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY SOME OF 
OUR BEST-KNOWN AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Marion Bauer. 


Only of Thee and Me.. , Eva Emmet Wycoff, Brooklyn 
Only of Thee and Me Merle Alcock 
Only of Thee and Me... : Frank Hunter, New York 
Only of Thee and Me.... Bianca Randall, Ossining, N. Y 
Only of Thee and Me.... 7 Nance Mead, New York 
rhe Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute Florence Macbeth, Savannah 
Youth Comes Dancing. . -May Dearborn Schwab, New York 
Youth Comes Dancing. Helen Stanley 
Star Trysts... Florence Macbeth, Savannah 
Star Trysts... Bridewell, New York 
Star Trysts... eewees Helen Stanley, Houston, Tex 
Phillis. . ‘ May Dearborn Schwab, New York 


Galveston 


Indianapolis 


Carrie 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


I Send My Heart Up to Thee Eva Emmet Wycoff, Brookly: 

I Send My Heart Up to Thee Frank Ormesby, New York 

June... George Hamlin, Duluth 
June... Marcella Craft, Evanston, Il. 
My Star Marie Morrisey, Newark, N, J 

My Star Mary Jordan, New York 
Spring. Bertha Cush ng Child, Boston 
Ecstasy Z Elias Blum, Spokane 
Sweetheart, Sigh No More Cecil Fanning, Philadelphia 
My Sweetheart and I Lorna Lachmund, San Francisco 
Far Awa’...... Laura Littlefield, Boston 
Just for This Rhea Woodruff, Walla Walla 
Scottish Cradle Song Fernanda Pratt, Sait Lake City 

J. W. Bischoff. 

The Summer Wind Ruth Ellis, Meadville, Pa 
Five Little White Heads Rosamond C. Risatti, Dulut! 
Gena Branscombe. 

Bluebells Drowsily Ringing Reba C. Emory, New York 


Eva Emmet Wycoff, Brooklyn 
Francis A, Wheeler, Wheeling, W. Va 
R, Norman Jolliffe, New York 
Millard, Osage, Ia 


Autumn Wind So Wistful 
Autumn Wind So Wistful 
The Morning Wind 
The Morning Wind 
The Morning Wind 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming Grace 


Bessie 
Anna Burmeister, Chicago 


Miller, Meadville, Pa 


Ould Doctor Ma’Ginn Harold L. Butter, Fort Seott, Kan 
I Bring You Heartease Verna Gorder, Osage, Ia 
I Bring You Hear‘ease Earl Waldo, Meadville, Pa 
G. W. Chadwick. 
The Danza Mme. Schumann-Heink, of Chicag 
Lochinvar (ballad for baritone) Reinald Werrenrath 
Lochinvar (ballad for baritone) Herbert Witherspoon, New York 
Before the Dawn Paul Althouse, New York 


Before the Dawn Lambert Murphy, New York 
Before the Dawn Charles A. Case, Oakland, Cal 
The Rose Leans Over the Pool Eva Emmet Wycoff, Brooklyn 

Anne Arkadij, Boston 
Bonner Williams, Boston 
Arthur Hackett, Boston 
hicago 
Bertha Orndorff, Charlotte, N, ¢ 


The Rose Leans Over the Pool 
Thou Art So Like a Flower. 
Thou Art So Like a Flower 
Bedouin Love Song Ray Carpenter, ¢ 
Dear Love, When in Thine Arms 


. Grace 


Mabel W. Daniels. 


Song of the Persian Captive Christine Miller, Cadiz, Ohio 


The Desolate City (ballad for baritone), 


Loyal Phillips Shawe, Boston 

The Fields o’ Ballyclare Marion Hl, Nash, San Francisco 
Charles Denn<e. 

Dearest Ashley Ropps, Brooklyn 

Dearest Ellsworth Tibbetts, Osage, La 

Dearest William G, Hay, Chicago 

The Tryst owe TTT Te eee I. S. Kassel, Chicago 
Arthur Foote. 


Marie Stapleton Murray, New York 
Bridewell, New York 
Andrews, Williamsport, Pa 


Bridewell, New York 


Constancy 

Roses in Winter 
Roses in Winter Josephine M 
Once at the Ange‘us... Carrie 


Carrie 


O Love, Stay By and Sing Lambert Murphy 
I Know a Little Garden Path Florence Jepperson, Boston 
My True Love Hath My Heart Katharine Foote, Amesbury, Mass 


I’m Wearing Awa’ Rernard Ferguson, Boston 


In Picardie Josephine Knight, Boston 


Rudolf Friml. 


Arthur 
Helen A 


Shenefelt, Meadville, Pa 


Wilson, Trenton, N. ] 


At Twilight 
At Twilight 


Bruno Huhn. 


Evan Williams, Boston 
Evan Williams, Youngstown, Ohio 
Emilio de Gogorza, Rochester, N. Y 


Israfel 
Invictus. 
Invictus. .. 


Invictus. . Overton Moyle, Washington, D. ¢ 
How Many Thousand Years Ago? Merle Alcock, San Antoni 
How Many Thousand Years Ago? Madge W. Preston, Chicago 


Margaret Ruthven Lang. 


An Irish Love Song Bernard Ferguson, Boston 


An Irish Love Song...... 


‘ ; Jennie Dufau, Athens, Ala 
An Irish Love Song........ Guy H. Taylor, St. John, N. B 
Day Is Gone Ethelynde Smit Buffal 
Day Is Gone......... Laura Littlefield, Bostor 
The Hills 0° Skye..... Willard G. Ward, New Y 
Arthur Ramsden. 
Blossoms on the Woodland Way Fern France, Chicago 


(Advertisement. ) 
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NEWS FROM THE 
NEW JERSEY CITIES. 


January 19 and January 27 the Last Days on Which 
Singers Can Enter Festival Chorus in Newark and 
Jersey City Respectively Women’s Choral Con- 
cert in Jersey City Draws Large Audience — 
Bayonne School Children Give Eiaborate 
Performance of “ Martha” — Notes 
of Interest. 


671 Broad Street, ! 
Newark, N. J January 17, 1916, ) 


Singers not already enlisted as members of the Newark 
festival choruses will be given their last op 
W ednesday 


or Jersey City 


portunity to join on night, January 19, in 


Newark, and Thursday night, January 27, in Jersey City 
after which dates no more singers will be admitted this 
cason 

In Jersey City particularly there 1s room for more sing 
ers, and it is expected that both New York and Brooklyn 


will be well represented when the lists are finally closed 
Ihe opportunities offered 


the distance of travel so short that it is believed many will 


choral singers are many and 


avail themselves of this splendid opportunity of receiving 


excellent instruction and entertainment under one of this 
country’s most able chorus directors, C. Mortimer Wiske. 

All communications should be addressed to the main 
office of the New Jersey Tri-City Festivals, 671 Broad 


street, Newark. 
Women’s CHorat Society oF Jersey City Gives CONCERT 


The twenty-seventh (the the 
fourteenth season) of the Women’s Choral Society of Jer 


private concert first of 
drew a most enthusiastic audience to the Bergen 
Lyceum, that city, Friday The auditorium 
was crowded, many having to stand throughout the de- 
lightful and extremely interesting program, capably pre- 
sented by this well trained body of choristers, under the 
Woodruff. 


soloist on this occasion, was forced 


ey City 


on evening 


direction of Arthur D 
James Harrod, the 

to respond numerous times with encores, following the 

rendition of various numbers, each of which pleased his 

hearers beyond any question of a doubt 

centered around the tenor be 


\ great deal of interest 


the recent announcement that he had also been 


cause ot 
engaged as one of the soloists for the Jersey City Music 
Festival May His 


casion promises to find him many friends in the audience 


next tremendous success on this oc- 


when he sings in Jersey City again, May 11. 


Mr. Harrod has a pure tenor voice. of good range, and 
in quality par excellence. His offerings at this time were 
Air de la Fleur” (from “Carmen”), “Romance” (De 
bussy), “The Star” (Rogers), “My Lovely Cecilia” (Mon- 


roe) and “J'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby” (Clay) ; also the 
incidental solos in Matthew's cantata, “The Slave’s Dream.” 
Some fifty or more singers arose at the wave of the baton 


for the opening choral number, “Christmas Greeting” 
(Elgar). Following this came “Song of the Shepherd 
Lehi” (Rimsky-Korsakow) and an arrangement—“Every 
Flower"—-from “Madame Butterfly.” This last number 


was one of the best of the evening, and that the audience 
fully appreciated it was shown in the sustained applause 
that followed, 

‘The Slave’s Dream” (Matthews) ended the first part of 
the program, 

Four of Cadman’s American Indian songs—‘From the 
Land of the Sky Blue Water,” “The White Dawn Is Steal- 
ing,” “Far Off I Hear a Lover’s Lute,” “The Moon Drops 
Low”"—opened the second part, followed later by Liszt's 
‘O Salutaris Hostia” and Strauss’ waltz song, “Summer 
Sunshine.” 

Throughout the voices balanced splendidly, and at no 
time was there anything to mar a perfect performance. 
Che large audience was delighted and satisfied. 

lo President Lucy Nelson, principally, is due most of 
the credit for the success both of the concert and the or- 
ganization itself. The conductor, too, deserves praise for 
his excellent work. 

The New York Festival String Orchestra contributed Fin- 
den’s “Indian Love Lyrics,” adagio (Reis), and “La Ber- 
ceuse” (Gounod), all of which were well rendered. 

“MartHa” Presented By Bayonne ScHoot CHILDREN. 


Under the able direction of Josephine G, Duke, director 
of music in the Bayonne public schools, “Martha” was given 
last Friday evening in the high school there, by the stu- 
dents, before a large audience. The performance was made 
notable for many reasons, principally, however, because of 
the fact that the students themselves, under Miss Duke’s 
able direction, arranged and looked after everything, even 
to the designing, decorating and building of the stage and 
the spectacular electric lighting display. Except for the 
hiring of costumes, school talent was used exclusively, all 
to the credit of both pupils and supervisor. 

The soloists, chorus and orchestra were all students, over 
one hundred taking part. Miss Duke directed the perform- 








ance. The proceeds were turned over to the school fund. 
The complete cast was as follows: 
Lady Harriet Durham, Maid of Honor to Queen Anne, 
Margaret Templeton 
Nancy, her friend. peee vevene be bedee seeRe cused 65 Gunn 
Sir Tristaf Nickleford, Lady Harriet’s cousin.........Harry Cohen 
we -+++ee+-Raymond Hovell 
Planlest, a wealthy {AUG s cisoccpcercpccacscenes George Templeton 
The Sheriff of Richmond.........-.......+...++.-Herbert Ehrhardt 
... Walter Niedzialkowski and Charles Ohning 
....»Margaretta Harz, Alice Osterstrom and 
Adelaide Sleesman 
.seeee+Max Halperin and Charles Schantz 
... William Boorstein and Rubin Uslander 


Eden) sescves * 
farmer 


I'wo farmers.. 


Three maid servants 


Footmen 
Pages.. 


Chorus, Court Ladies, Farmers, Servants, Peasants, Hunters, 


Huntresses, Pages. 

A production of this kind naturally calls for a thousand 
and one details, hard work and a great deal of time. To 
carry out such a scheme successfully involves no little ex- 
perience and executive ability. Miss Duke, however, is 
fitted well for such a task, and proved her ability to the 
satisfaction of all on this memorable occasion. Both Miss 
Duke and the students who participated are to be congratu- 
lated. 

Notes. 

At the Robert Treat School, Newark, last Friday even- 
ing, the third concert proved another success. In addition 
to the Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, Arthur Klein, the young 
Newark pianist, appeared and created a very favorable im- 
pression with his delightful playing. This young artist has 
been heard many times before, but with a continual im- 
provement in his playing comes a greater demand for his 
services; he played Saint-Saéns’ arrangement of a caprice 


from Gluck’s “Alceste,” the G minor ballade of Chopin, and 
the twelfth rhapsodie of Liszt. 

Next Friday evening will be held the third concert this 
season in the Eliot Street School Course. The soloists at 
this time will be Dora Becker-Shaffer, violinist; Edith 
Moxom Gray, pianist, and William Simmons, baritone, with 
Henry M, Williamson, accompanist. 

Hattie E. Mastin, lyric soprano, will be heard in recital 
on Tuesday night, in the studios of Charles Tamme. She 
will be assisted by Mr. Tamme; Mrs. Tamme will be the 
accompanist, 

The Music Study Club offered the following program last 
Friday morning at its regular meeting: 

Contralto solos— 
POR TT as shoe a ch rckaeh olcbcmapeteledeckreaeeeiken Faure 
Die Bekehrte 
Elise Mueller, 
Dean) Tie. 8. cabin cneee darkshatkevtsacaureul MacDowell 
Lilhan Jeffries Petri. 


Piano, 


-++++++Eleanor Smith 


The Quest pene betesesccechieveess 
Miss Mueller. 


l'rios— 
coe. ee ener rrr rs Clough-Leighter 
OO, NE ME kd destcn esckbhlperecvanesckéeatedies Borch 

Mrs, Stephens, Mrs, Musk, Mrs. Baney : 
Mrs. Elder at the piano, 

Piano— 
ete, A MOOG, iv ccus dciccscttanceomtabene eres sdane< Chopin 
WER, GBs BG 6.0 0002 ccsesecs coccvctave vedneets en cececepeas Chopin 
Camsietin, TD SMO ss cisi.vac coe bons dente be.09étabeerwen Brahms 
oon ccs concn exvatne+ cides tdaneviaenetbametienasanie Raff 
NS POPC PTET ET ETT TT Tyee 


o6ee ages) Oh eubasekesestheesrabet Schumann-Liszt 
Katherine Eyman. 


Frihlingsnacht 


T. W. A. 





Katherine Eyman’s Plans, 


Katherine Eyman, the gifted young Newark pianist, who 
is a product of the Alexander Lambert studio in New 
York, will give a recital in this city, February 10, at the 
Candler Theatre. She will play a Bach-Tausig toccata and 
fugue, Brahms’ capriccio in B minor, “Frihlingsnacht” by 
Schumann-Liszt, Paderewski’s variations and fugue, Raff's 








KATHARINE EYMAN, 


“Rigaudon,” Moszkowski’s “Etincelles,” the Strauss-Go- 
dowsky “Fledermans” and three Chopin numbers. 

Miss Eyman will perform the same program in Newark 
on February 10. 





Faculty Concert at College of Music. 





Carl Hein and August Fraemcke, directors of the af- 
filiated institutions, the New York College of Music and 
the New York German Conservatory of Music, must have 
been gratified with the size and appreciation of the audi- 
ence gathered at the hall of the college, New York, Janu- 
ary 14, to hear a concert of chamber music by members 
of the faculty of the institutions. The melodious, almost 
simple, sonata in F, by Strauss, for piano and cello, opened 
the program, August Fraemcke uniting with William Ebann 
in this work, Then followed soprano songs by Wolf and 
Hildach, sung by Helen Reusch, this in turn by violin pieces 
by Chopin and Kreisler, played by Alois Trnka. At 9.15 
promptly, Sinding’s famous quintet, op. 5, for piano, two 
violins, viola and cello, was begun, and this work, one of 
the big things of ensemble literature, was heard with 
utmost attention. The rushing chromatics, in Wagnerian 
style, of the first movement, the characteristic slow move- 


ment, real Norwegian, the charming intermezzo, and the 
dashing finale, all these movements were played with en- 
tire technical mastery by August Fraemcke, Alois Trnka, 
Theo. John, Joseph J. Kovarik and William Ebann. Not 
only was there technical mastery, but, what was better, 
there was true musical unity, a swing and consequent dash 
impossible under any other circumstances. 

Standing room was at a premium, the “standees” listen- 
ing with unabated interest, such was the power of the mu- 


sic. It was an artistic performance, sustained thrqughout. 





KREISLER IN NEWARK. 
’ Big Audience Greets Famous Violinist. 





Fritz Kreisler gave a recital at Krueger Auditorium, 
Newark, N. J., on Friday evening, January 14, under the 
local management of Frederick N. Sommer. The an- 
nouncement that the great artist was to appear was suf- 
ficient to insure a large and enthusiastic audience, nor was 
any one disappointed either by the quantity or quality of 
the program presented. 

Handel’s sonata in A major and Tartini’s fugue in the 
same key opened the program and served to introduce 
Mr. Kreisler in an entirely fitting fashion. The large work 
on his program was Mendelssohn’s concerto in E minor, of 
which he gave a masterly interpretation, which fully came 
up to the expectations of his audience. His third group 
consisted of Godowsky’s larghetto lamentoso, his own ron- 
dino on a theme by Beethoven, a “Song Without Words” 
of Mendelssohn, Schubert’s “Moment Musical,” a Chopin 
mazurka, and his own arrangement of Chaminade’s “Span- 
ish Serenade.” Of these, it is sufficient to say that each 
formed a delightful unit in the equally fine whole or 
group. Group four consisted entirely of Kreisler’s own 
works. There was his arrangement of Dvorak’s “Indian 
Lament,” his arrangement of a Viennese popular song, his 
arrangement of Granados’ “Spanish Dance,” and last, but 
by no means least, his ever populer “Caprice Viennois.” 
Carl Lamson was the accompanist. 

All in all it was a real musical treat, and the people of 
Newark and vicinity are sincerely grateful to Mr. Sommer 
for the privilege of listening to this master of the violin. 





Hutcheson with Two New York Orchestras. 


On Sunday afternoon, January 23, Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist, will be the soloist at the concert of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Aeolian Hall, New York. Mr. 
Hutcheson will play the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto. 
The following Friday afternoon, January 28, he will be 
soloist with another symphonic body, the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, at its concert in Carnegie Hall. On 
this latter occasion Bach’s concerto in D minor is to be 
performed. 








Musical Sportsmanship. 


Salt Lake 





(From the Deseret Evening News, City, 
January 8, 1916.) 

It is to be regretted that Prof. Squire Coop found a de- 
ficiency awaiting him after the close of the oratorio per- 
formance on New Year’s Day. It is understood this 
amounted to $300. He takes the matter philosophically and 


makes the best of it. 
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YOLANDA MERO ACHIEVES HIT 
WITH CINCINNATI'S ORCHESTRA. 


Plays Liszt Concerto Brilliantly—Orchestra Triumphs 
with Brahms—Dr. Kunwald’s Musical Influence 
— Boston Opera for Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 15, 1916. 

The first of the seventh pair of regular symphony con- 
certs took place yesterday afternoon at Emery Auditorium 
before an unusually well filled house. The audience was 
exceptionally appreciative for a matinee crowd, for the Cin- 
cinnati afternoon concert patrons have a reputation for a 
decided inclination toward coldness. However, be that 
as it may, a stranger happening into the concert yesterday 
afternoon, had he previously heard of this reputation, 
would have pronounced it slander pure and simple. And, 
what is still better, this assumed stranger would in relating 
his experience have dwelt upon the high grade of musical 
culture apparent in the audience. For, in truth, what was 
offered symphony patrons in this last pair of concerts was 
by no means food for the unsophisticated musically, but a 








diet for those who are discriminating and have delved 
more deeply into the mysteries of musical workmanship 
and the higher standard of artistic expression. 

The program was opened with a fine reading of the first 
“Leonora” overture, which is probably the least played of 
the various works the commanding genius from Bonn 
wrote for the purpose of prefacing his only operatic opus. 
The performance, led with a masterly idealism by Dr. Kun- 
wald, caused one to wonder at the general scarcity of hear- 
ings accorded this composition, which, while perhaps not 
containing the deeper emotional import characterizing the 
third “Leonora” overture, nevertheless is of far too great 
value to be relegated to oblivion. Surely any one who had 
the chance to listen to the performance yesterday afternoon 
will concur most heartily in this opinion, This was with- 
out a question of doubt the case with those who listened to 
the unfolding of the work at the matinee. 

The only other purely orchestral composition to be per- 
formed was that extremely beautiful work, at the same time 
least easy of appreciation on the part of the general public 
of any of the four symphonies of Brahms, the one in E 
minor. The fact last mentioned will be at once apparent 
when it is remembered that even in Brahms’ beloved Vien- 
na, the early performances of the composition met with 
merely a perfunctory reception and due to respect for the 
composer and the love for his earlier works rather than to 
real appreciation of the intrinsic merits of the composition. 

Now it is generally conceded everywhere that the fourth 
symphony must be granted a place by the side of the rest 
of the wonderful compositions in this form which were 
the heritage left an appreciative world by the foremost of 
its later exponents. Indeed, its very profundity in ex- 
pression, its great emotional depth and its complication in 
development, when once the true meaning is grasped, must 
cause in the real artistic nature a satisfaction far deeper 
than that afforded by the appreciation of compositions ever 
so beautiful at first hearing but likely to pall upon the hear- 
er by the very reason that the first hearing exhausts all pos- 
sibilities. 

THE KUNWALD INFLUENCE. 


Dr. Kunwald has given the symphony in question several 
previous performances in past seasons, and his reading 
yesterday did not differ materially from those heard on 
those occasions. If the work, as some are pleased to claim, 
is somewhat obscure, it certainly is not apparent in the 
plastic treatment it receives at the hands of our conductor. 
And it may be stated, that it is the opinion of great num- 
bers of our concert goers and musicians that it is owing 
to this plasticity and vividness of Dr. Kunwald’s readings 
that the musical understanding of the public has taken such 
a great step upward within the last few years. Cincinnati 
has at no time within the last generation or two been be- 
hind in matters musical or in musical knowledge; in fact, 
it has been an established fact that the city has ranked well 
to the fore in this respect in comparison with other com- 
munities. Now, however, it is believed that there are but 
few other places in this country which may be considered 
in the same class. It is the proud conviction of our citi- 
zens that this standing will be still further enhanced as 
time takes its course onward. 

The case stated at the beginning of this letter of the won- 
derful appreciation shown by the audience at this symphony 
concert in the face of the nature of the program is by no 
means an isolated one, rather it is the general rule. As has 
been repeatedly stated in these columns even the so called 
“Pop” concerts are marked by programs of a grade of mu- 
sical weight that would be hard to find in any similar ven- 
tures anywhere else. Here also Dr. Kunwald’s hand is the 
one thing most strongly in evidence. 


Mme. Mér6 Prays. 


The soloist of the concert just reviewed was Yolanda 
Méré, the famous Hungarian pianist, who rendered the 


highly poetic A major concerto of Liszt. The artist alto- 
gether was one of the most satisfactory pianists heard here 
this season, and the sympathy of the audience with her 
work, and no less her person, was freely expressed in the 
most insistent manner, forcing an encore, for which the 
perennial second Hungarian rhapsody was chosen. 


THE ORCHESTRA ON TOUR. 


On January 11 the symphony orchestra played a popular 
program at Dayton and met with the same favor which is 
usually its lot when visiting the neighboring town. The 
press was enthusiastic, all of the papers containing en- 
comiums that were a source of considerable satisfaction to 
all those interested in the affairs of the orchestral organ- 
ization. Josef Vito, the orchestra’s harpist, who has come 
in for much favorable comment since his advent, seems to 
have particularly pleased with his work. 

OPERA FOR CINCINNATI. 


A few weeks ago it was announced in these columns that 
Cincinnati was to have a grand opera season the end of 
this month, arrangements having been made for such a 
season with the Chicago Opera Association. For some 
reason or other it now has turned out that the company 
mentioned will not be able to fill the engagement. There- 
fore it seemed for a spell as if Cincinnatians would have 
to get along without opera this season, as was the case last 
year. Luckily, however, it has been made possible to bring 
the Boston Grand Opera Company here in place of its Chi- 
cago competitor. Of course, the Boston company’s affili- 
ated organization, the Pavlowa Ballet, will be on hand also. 
The engagement will begin Monday, January 31, and em- 
brace three evening performances as well as a Wednesday 
matinee. The works to be given will embrace “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” with Louise Villani, Zenatello, Baklanoff and 
Mardones; “Madame Butterfly,” with the Japanese prima 
donna, Tamaki Miura, and Riccardo Martin; Gluck’s “Or- 
feo,” with Maria Gay and the Pavlowa Ballet; “Pagliacci,” 
with Felice Lyne, which will share the bill with the Gluck 
opus, and “La Boheme,” with Maggie Teyte, the English 
artist, as Mimi. 

Cup Quartet HEarp. 


Last Wednesday night at the Woman’s Club, the Culp 
String Quartet, one of the younger Cincinnati musical en- 
semble organizations, gave the first of its concerts for the 
present season. The quartet has been in existence for 
about a year and gave a regular series of concerts during 
last season. They served to give the members the time 
to get musically acquainted with one another and thus de- 
velop the necessary perfection of ensemble, without which 
in these effete days no organization of the kind can hope to 
make its way in the artistic world. A change in the person- 
nel at the beginning of the present season, which brought 
Walter Heermann into the ranks, has also had an effect for 
the better on the work of the quartet, which may now be 
ranked well up among those doing effective work in this 
direction. The quartet is composed entirely of prominent 
performance were one by Haydn, and Beethoven's so 
are: Siegmond Culp, first violin; Ernest Pack, second vio- 
lin; Karl Wunderle, viola, and Walter Heermann, cello. 

The program Wednesday night was finely performed, 
with smoothness of ensemble and appreciation of the mu- 
sical values contained in the various compositions. Of es- 
pecial interest was a quartet by Joseph Suk, himself a mem- 
ber of one of the most noted string quartets in the world. 
His experience in this direction has enabled the composer 
to write a most effective work in this field, while his com- 
position also shows a strong, virile talent—strong both in 
invention and inspiration. The interpretation and technical 
performance of this work was the high point of the even- 
ing’s entertainment. The other two quartets to receive 
performance were one by Haydn and Beethoven’s so 
called harp quartet. Each was adequately rendered. 


MATINEE MUSICAL MEETING. 


Wednesday morning the Gibson ballroom was the scene 
of a regularly scheduled entertainment of the Matinee Mu- 
sical Club. The program was in the hands of a number 
of locally prominent musicians and a thoroughly enjoyable 
performance of the same pleased the usual large audience 
present at these affairs. Groups of piano numbers by 
Catherine Widmann and Alma Betcher, a set of songs by 
Mrs. R. E. Wells, accompanied by Joseph Vito, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra harpist, and another set by Alma Beck, to 
the accompaniment on the piano by Gertrude Dalton- 
Thorpe, constituted the major part of the program, which 
was closed by a scene, “The Vision of the Queen,” one of 
Augusta Holmes’ works, for women’s voices, cello and 
piano. Various members of the club sang the different 
parts, while Walter Heermann presided at the cello and 
Lillian Tyler Plogstedt took care of the piano part. The 
Matinee Musical Club has long been, perhaps, the most 
prominent musical organization of the kind in the city. 
Every year its activities consist in giving not only a series 
of recitals with its own members as the performers, but the 
club has also brought here the best of available artists of 
repute, sparing in this sense no expense to make its artist 











Maria Kousnezoff Triumphs in “Faust” 


Another triumph was registered for Maria 
Kousnezoli the new “sensation” of the 
Chicago Opera season when she appeared as 
Marguerite in “Faust.”"” The press had the 
following to say of her appearance: 


Chicago Journal, January 10, 191 

Maria Kousnezoff should have been with the Chicago 
Opera Association during the whole of its season instead 
of its last two and a half weeks. She is the most inter 
esting personality in the entire roster of feminine artists 
An actress of persuasive ability, she possesses the voice 
of a great singing actress, which means only that her 
voice has not quite the luscious, velvety suavity of cer 


tain other voices domiciled in the throats of a few 
women who are more singers than actresses 

On occasion she can sing with the best of them. She 
does not make her histrionic pretensions an excuse for 
care'ess singing. She never “scoops” a tone, and when, 
as in her performance of the “Faust’’ Marguerite on 


Saturday afternoon, she is called upon to sing a brilliant 
and difficult number, she romps through staccati, trills, 
scales and high notes with consummate ease and always 
lightly, gracefully and charmingly At the end one says 
to himself, not, “This is wonderful singing,” but ‘This 
is the most delightful expression of youth, girlish light 
heartedness and grace that was ever on the Auditorium 
stage.” 

She was a Marguerite heyond compare, the first one 
to reach the same plane as Lucien Muratore’s equally 
incomparable Faust. What though her costume was dif 
ferent and her wig not that of the conventions? She had 
the character of Marguerite at her finger tips, and she 
projected it with the same certainty and manner as the 
gifted Frenchmen about her, together with an extra bit 


of ability that Was all her own 
Chicago Evening Post, January 10, 1916 
For the Saturday matinee there was another perforn 


ance of “Faust” that had the quality of distinction. Mme 
Kousnezoff achieved that most difficult of all feats of 
stage illusion by walk'ng out into the garden with the 
unaffected simplicity of the village maiden There are 
many who can play the more emotional scenes of the 
last two acts with great power, but to sustain through the 
garden scene the atmosphere of virgin innocence demands 


an artist of the rarest intuition Mme. Kousnezoff was 
charming, and she revealed the innermost thoughts of a 
maiden’s awakening heart through a variety of delicate 


touches that were an exquisite expression of the fact 

Her voice is light, though with many shadings of tone 
color, and only a tendency to hardness when she calls on 
it for too great volume But she uses it with so much 
intelligence, expresses so intimately through the color of 
the tone the meaning of the word, and always is so in 
the sentiment of the dramatic action that her singing 
was delightful Not virtuoso singing after the manner 
of the famous coloratura soprani, but singing in which 
a naturally expressive voice was used by an artist of re 
finement to give utterance to the spirit of the drama 
Mme. Kousnezoff is a distinguished personality 


Chwago Herald, January 9, 1916 
A repetition of Gounod’s “Faust,” set forth by the 
Chicago Opera Association at the Auditorium yesterday 


had for its principal features of interest the appearance 
of Maria Kousnezoff as Marguerite. It is a pleasurable 
duty to chronicle the success of the Russian artist in this 
part. So considerable, indeed, was this success that it 
is difficult to recall a Marguerite in many seasons wh 
has been as apealing to the ear and to the eye as was 
Mme. Kousnezoff at this performance 

The new interpreter of Gounod’s heroine was well fitted 
to make her interpretation of the music, and of the action 


which accompanied it, a joy to those who heard and saw 
it. Her voice is imbued with freshness that is almost 
virginal in timbre; it is the voice of a young and wut 


sophisticated girl—the voice of the ideal Marguerite. The 
bravura and the action of the “Jewel” song were ad 
mirable—polished, brilliant, of elegance and chart 


Chicago Tribune, January 9, 1916 


Maria Kousnezoff was sent by the gods to give di 
tinction to the closing weeks of the opera se 1 He 
debut in “Romeo and Juliet” on Wednesday night hinted 
so much, and her appearance in “Faust” confirmed the 
suspicion 

Mme. Kousnezoff’s Marguerite is queerly reminiscent 
of Mme. Eames’ interpretation, in its vocal aspects, but 
infinitely more charming, more searching in its char 
acterization. The artless, gentle girlishness of her sing 


ing of the “King of Thule” ditty was captivating. The 
“Tewel Song,” dene with élan and with a flirt of careles 
ease as to technical matters, revealed the gifts promised 
in her Juliet of a few days ago 

In her study of the role there are several oddities 
the headdress, for example, seemed rather Russian than 
German, and the traditional “braids” did not appear 
Matters of “business,” too, were individual, like the peer 
ing, half mad stare over the body of Valentine n it 
general aspect her interpretation was one of the nicest 
discrimination and of skill Its novel ideas justified 
themselves in their effect. 

Mme. Kousnezoff is a very welcome member of the 
ensemble. 

Management: 

Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave., New York 
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series, as the last mentioned affairs are termed, of real 


value to the community 
A COMPOSER CONCERT. 


At the Conservatory of Music last night Harold Morris, 
one of the better known alumni of the institution, gave a 
recital of his own compositions before an especially invited 
crowd of considerable size. Morris, who has during some 
time past been busy professionally in one of the South- 
ern States, had pursued his studies in composition under 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, while he had been led along on 
pianistic paths by Marcian Thalberg, and earlier by Hans 


Richard. His offerings last night inciuded two sonatas, as 


well as a considerable number of shorter compositions, , 


They were marked by a decided display of talent that may 
some day ripen to such an extent as to place the possessor 
n the ranks of those toward whom he now evidently is 
As Morris seems to be a hard worker and on 


striving 
the right track, there seems to be no reason to doubt for 
his future, especially as he is also a pianist of considerable 


attainments CINCINNATUS 


McCORMACK’S FIFTH GREATER NEW 
YORK RECITAL OF SEASON. 


Huge Audience Seems Insatiate. 





john McCormack gave his fifth Greater New York song 
recital of the season, on Sunday afternoon, January 19, at 
Carnegie Hall If one were to judge from the crowds 
that frantically endeavored to get into the building, filling 
every box and seat in the house, overflowing on to the 
tage, and occupying every bit of standing room which the 
fire laws permitted, said judge would undoubtedly have 
concluded that the celebrated Irish tenor was about to retire 
and might never sing again in public; while on the con 
trary, he is announced for another appearance in the same 
hall on February 13 

As usual Mr. McCormack opened his program with a 
number which served to display the technical skill which 
underlies all of his work. Handel's “O Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?”, with its many florid passages, was sung 
with rare beauty of tone and exceptional skill, “I Attempt 
from Love’s Sickness to Fly,” by Purcell, was also delight- 
ful, these two numbers serving to display Mr. McCormack’s 
ability as a singer of classical music. 

For his second group the tenor chose “In This Hour of 
Night” (Tschaikowsky), “The Gardener” (Hugo Wolf), 
“When Night Descends in Silence’ (Rachmaninoff), and 
“Devotion” (Strauss), Of these, he repeated the Rach- 
maninoff number, and-as encore sang “The Old Refrain,” 
a Viennese song arranged for and dedicated to him by 
Fritz Kreisler. Of course, no McCormack program would 
be complete without a group of Irish songs, and on this 
occasion he sang three arrangements by Hughes and Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher's arrangement of “All in the Morning 
Early, O.” His audience was not satisfied and demanded 
more After he had responded with “Molly Branigan,” 
“Mavis,” “The Magpie’s Nest,” and had been recalled sev- 
eral times, the singer came out, and turning his back 
towards the audience, sang “Mother Machree” to the pa- 
tient listeners on the stage 

[wo numbers marked “first time” were included in his 
fourth and final group. These were “By the Pool of the 
Third Rosses” (Harry Burleigh) and “The Bitterness of 
Love” (James P, Dunn), the latter of which had to be re- 
peated. The other numbers in this group were “To Dai- 
sies,” by Roger Quilter and “Flower Rain,” by Edwin 
Schneider, his accompanist. The last named was sung by 
request and was well worth asking for. 

Donald McBeath delighted as usual with violin numbers 
by Kreisler, Ries and Svensden and was called upon to play 
several encores. 

Another important factor in the success of these Mc- 
Cormack concerts is the accompanying of Edwin Schnei- 
der, who is an artist in every way worthy of his associates. 


Prisoners at Blackwell’s Island Enjoy Concert. 





More than 1,000 prisoners at Blackwell's Island, New 
York, were made happy last Sunday afternoon, January 16, 
when Mariska Aldrich sang to them at an informal con- 
cert. Mme. Aldrich had sung to these unfortunate people 
before and was greeted with rousing cheers. Another so- 
prano, Mrs. D. Martin, was heard also. Giuseppe Aldo 
Randegger, pianist, and Signorina Cresti, violinist, each 
contributed to the program. The accompanists were Al- 
lene Tale, Miss Rapaport and Maurice Eisner. It was an 


inspiring sight to see the joy on the countenances of this 
large number of convicts. Warden John J. Murtha has 
made himself beloved by those under his care and by his 
helping them to hear good music he is doing a most cred- 
itable work. 


Marie Kaiser in Continual Demand. 


Marie Kaiser, soprano, has just returned to New York 
from a recital tour, which took her as far west as Kansas 
City, Mo. She is booked for a tour through the South, in- 
cluding Texas, and then will give a series of recitals on 
the Pacific Coast. January 24, she is booked for an ap- 
pearance with a club in Ridgewood, N. J., and she will 
also give a recital before the Woman's Club, of Fall River, 
Mass. February 13, she appears with the New York Arion 





MARIE KAISER, 
A busy soprano. 


Society, and has been engaged for an appearance with the 
Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston, as soloist in the 
production of “Judas Maccabaeus,” which that body is to 
give in April. 

During Miss Kaiser’s recent tour, she was everywhere 
received with marks of approbation. The Republican, of 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., said: “An audience of more than 
1,200 last night gave Marie Kaiser an ovation that has not 
been equaled this winter at her appearance last night. 

Miss Kaiser has a lyric soprano voice that is melt- 
ing in its sweetness and with her charming personality she 
had won her audience the moment she stepped upon the 
stage.” According to the Pittsburgh Post, “Miss Kaiser 
won favor with her audience through her singing of an 
aria from ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ and four songs in English. 
Her voice is an agreeable clear soprano, especially good 
in the middle register.” 

Still another newspaper opinion is quoted, that of the P tts- 
burgh Dispatch, which declared: “Miss Kaiser, who made 
her initial bow in Pittsburgh, won immediate favor. As the 
freshness of youth is in her aspect, so it is in her tones. 
Her voice is a pure, clear, supple, shimmering, suave so- 
prano, all youthful timbres and bright lustres. It is deli- 
cate in body and quality, and it clearly resents the smallest 
effort to force it. The beautiful aria of the sorrowing 
mother from ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ was given a finished and 
artistic rendition. Her shorter songs were well done, as 
were her encores. Finesse is her trade and the quality of 
her voice exacts and shines it.” 


Francis Rogers’ Mid-Winter Engagements. 


Francis Rogers, as chorister of the Harvard Club of 
New York, has arranged a series of chamber concerts to 
be given in Harvard Hall, on Sunday afternoons, during 
January and February. January 9, the Hoffmann String 
Quartet was heard and on January 16, Herbert Wither- 
spoon pleased as usual. As arranged, the remainder of the 


concerts are to be as follows: January 23, piano recital 
by David Sapirstein; January 30, vocal and piano recital 
by Francis Rogers and Lewis Williams; February 6, violin 
recital by Albert Spalding; February 13, song recital by 
Lambert Murphy and Myron Whitney; February 20, re- 
cital by the Boston String Quartet. 

On January 29, Mr. Rogers and Walter L. Bogert will 
give a recital of folk and art songs at the Century Asso- 
ciation, New York. Other Rogers engagements include 
an appearance at Columbia University on February 4; in 
Boston February 6 and 7, and on the 14th and 2voth of that 
month he will be heard in New York. 





A KANSAS TOWN’S MUNICIPAL BAND. 


Sunday Municipal Concerts Please Large Audiences. 





Arkansas City, Kan., January 11, 1916. 

In Arkansas City, Kan., there is a unique organization 
known as the Arkansas City Municipal Band. This band 
gives free concerts the year round, most of them being on 
Sunday afternoons. It is supported by the. city funds and 
subscriptions from the business men, and the aim is to 
have a splendid band, which can provide good, wholesome, 
classical music to the people of the city. The hearty and 
unselfish support that the organization receives will, with- 
out a doubt, give the city many favorable impressions 
through the country that will be an asset worth many times 
the amount expended for the development of such an or- 
ganization. Burton Strock is the director and K. Weller 
Daniels the business manager. 

On Sunday, January 9, the Municipal Band gave a pleas- 
ing program in a local theatre. A capacity house greeted 
the musicians on this occasion and expressed its apprecia- 
tion in a marked degree and remained for the last number 
of the long program. All of the solo:sts cheerfully re- 
sponded to encores and the band was obliged to omit some 
encores asked for on account of the entertainment running 
late. Many people expressed themselves that it was the 
best concert ever given by a local organization. It was 
especially pleasing because of the variety of music. 

One of the decided favorites on the program was Hope 
Hardie, whose pleasing manner, coupled with her viol/nistic 
ability, made her popular with the large audience. Her 
Vieuxtemps, 
Her second num- 


first number, “Fantasia Appassionata,” by 
thrilled the audience beyond expectation. 
ber consisted of a group of four exce‘lent numbers, the 
“Swing Song,” by Ethel Barnes; “Oriental,” Cui; “La Pre- 
cieuse,” Couperin-Kreisler, and “Dance of the Sylphs,” 
Goldblatt. 

Mildred Nelson, who has an excellent high soprano 
voice, proved her ability as an artist in the pleasing man- 
ner in which she enthused the audience in her presentation 
of “Ecstasy,” Rummel; “The Birth of Morn,” Leoni, and 
“A Birthday,” Woodman. Miss Nelson is also the harpist 
in this organization. 


Lillian Morgan, a young girl, accompanied these two so- 
loists very ably. 

A brass quartet from the band was especially pleasing 
in the quartet from “Rigoletto,” Verdi. Frank Lewis and 
George McCulley, trumpets; A. D. Skaggs, trombone, and 
Lyle Bellamy, baritone, showed their musical ability in the 
easy manner in which they presented this number. The 
audience was reluctant in letting them retire, 

The entire program was very interesting and the audi- 
ence was enthusiastic over the concert, and will look for- 
ward to the remaining programs this season. 

Female singers and players of special instruments such 
as the harp, string bass and cello have been admitted to the 
organization, and there is no question but that their pres- 
ence has helped to make the organization as interesting as 
it is. 

A city of 10,000 people that receives municipal concerts 
is rare, and this little town in Kansas is to be commended 
for this organization of fifty players. D. 





Paul Althouse Scores at Princeton. 


On January 10, Paul Althouse scored a tremendous suc- 
cess at Princeton, N. J., when he appeared as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. His audience was most enthu- 
siastic and gave him a number of recalls. The Daily 
Princetonian voiced the general sentiment when it said: 
“Mr. Althouse’s voice is rich in quality and has great power. 
His management of the climax in the ‘Aida’ number was 
particularly fine, and the enthusiasm with which it was 
greeted was a great tribute to the singer’s artistic ability.” 
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A WAGER SWAYNE PUPIL. 


Success of Georgia Richardson-Baskerville, Pianist, with 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 





Wager Swayne is a teacher of piano who has long made 
a specialty of “preparing pianists for public appearances,” 
as his announcements have always stated. For years his 
studio was situated in Paris, but owing to the war he has 
established it temporarily in New York, where he is con 
tinuing work on the same lines. He has met with great 
success in this special line of teaching, the latest one of 
his pupils to gain immediate and hearty recognition being 
Georgia Richardson Baskerville. She played the great 
Liszt E flat concerto with the Philadelphia Orchestra un- 
der Leopold Stokowski at Ypsilanti, Mich. The Ypsilanti 
papers were unanimous and unrestrained in their praise, 
as is shown by the three following extracts: 


The soloist, Georgia Richardson-Baskerville, scored a great tri 
umph. Her playing of the tremendous Liszt E flat concerto was 
indeed worthy of the orchestra. This concerto g.ves a wonderful 
ypportunity to the pianist, and great responsibility as well. Mrs 
Baskerville rose magnificently to the demands of the compositions, 
both in technic and in interpretation. Her delightful touch, the 
clarity and authority with which she played the lovely melody that 
runs throughout the concerto, the airy grace w.th wh'ch she gave the 
allegretto, the beautiful tone, the discriminating phrasing, the tre 
mendous force and technic with which she swept through the dizzy 
ng fina‘e t was no wonder that the audience fairly rose at her, 
Stokowsk 


himself said of her that her playing was well schooled as well as 


ind that the men of the orchestra applauded so heart'ly. 


praising her great talent, She was recalled repeatedly and over 


whelmed with flowers.—Normal College News, December 10, rors 


She payed the wonderful Liszt E flat concerto most brilliantly 
rhe orchestral accompaniment in this concerto is subordinate and in 
itself beautiful, but gives the pianist greater responsibilities. Mrs. 
Baskerville played with fire and feeling her marvelous technic daz 
zling everyone in the finale, but throughout she played the lovely 
melody that appears and reappears in the composition with grace and 
clarity and great charm. She won a genuine triumph and was re 
called again and again, the orchestra men joining in the tribute. 
She received also a quantity of lovely flowers, including a large 
basket of American Beauty roses.—-Ypsilanti Record, December 7, 
1915. ° 

Mrs. Baskerville’s appearance as soloist in the Liszt number was 
an unqualified triumph. From the first note her hearers felt her 
complete mastery of the situation and her practically faultless tech 
nic was the source of real wonderment to those who had not heard 
her previously. The exquisite daintiness of her touch was markedly 


evident in the allegretto vivace of the second movement, and the 


dignity and strength of the concerto,—Daily Ypsilanti Press, De 


cember 2, 1915 





Miss Friedberg Books Important 
Engagements for Eleanore Cochran. 





One of America’s youngest singers of exceptional merit 
is a Pittsburgh girl, who, although she received her musical 
education in this country, won the recognition which was 


her due in Europe. Eleanore Cochran is richly endowed 





Copyright by Mishkin, New York 
ELEANORE COCHRAN AS JULIET. 


with vocal gifts and dramatic power. Not only is she a 
young woman of striking beauty and charming personality, 
but she possesses unusual artistic talents which she has 
carefully cultivated. Although Miss Cochran scored her 
greatest success abroad in the field of opera, she is equally 


accomplished in concert and is especially fond of German 
Lieder. 

Annie Friedberg, Miss Cochran's manager, is receiving 
many inquiries concerning this singer, and has alréady 
booked her for a number of important engagements. In 
addition to concerts in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, Miss 
Cochran will give a recital in Chicago, and is also engaged 
to appear as soloist with the Clef Club of Buffalo 


Jenny Dufau’s Program. 


Jenny Dufau, coloratura soprano, from the Berlin, Lon 
don and Chicago operas, is scheduled to sing the following 
program at her New York recital, Harris Theatre, this af 
ternoon, Thursday, January 20 

Charles 
Voi che Sapete Mozart 
Non so piu cosa son’ 


llia’s air from Idomeneo Moza 


Lurvey is her accompanist 


Der Himmel hat ene Trane geweir 


Mondnacht Schumar 
Die Forelle . er 
Ungeduld sc he 
Mein Liebster ist so klein Hugo Wol 
Du denkst mit einem Fadchen Hugo Wol 
Nixe Bnsefuss Hugo W 
Elfenlied llugo W 

E suonan le Campane Ettore Titta Ruff 
Odorava l’April A. Pare 
Con gli Angiol Gal le Sibella 
© Bocca Dolorosa Gabriele Sibel 
© Bimba Bimbetta Gabriele Sibell 
Loch Lomond Old Seot \ 


An Irish Love Song 


A Little Dutch Garden H. W. Loomi 
I Wish | Were a Tiny Bird H. Lo 

The Dancing Girl B. Huht 
Aria, Ah, fors é¢ Lui (Traviata) Verdi 


Arthur Lawrason’s Pupil Assigned 
to an Important Position. 


Frances Morton Crume, contralto, and pupil of Arthur 
Lawrason, has been engaged to head the vocal department 
of the Malek School of Music, Grand Rapids, Mich 

Mme. Crume is widely known throughout the South as a 
concert and oratorio singer, having appeared as soloist at 
numerous festivals with much success. She also appeared 


as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
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November — tst—l’lainfield, 


Jersey. 
November 4th 

Jersey. 
November goth 
November  11th—Newark, 

Jersey. 
November 13th 
December 3rd—Biltmore 

New York City. 
December 4th—Moczart 

New York City. 
December 16th soston, 
chusetts. 


December 24th 
Club, New York City. 


January 12th—Schola 


List of Dates 


Jersey City, 


New York City. 


New York City. 
Hotel, 


Sx ciety, 
Massa 
Freundschaft 


Cantorum, May 6th 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


New January 18th—St Louis, Mo., 


with the Morning Choral Club 

January 23rd—St. Louis, Mo., 
the St. Louis Symphony Orches 
tra. 


with 


New 


January 2&8th-—Quebec, Canada 


New January 31st—Montreal, Canada 


Feburary 3rd—Ottawa, Canada 


Mozart 


February 16th Society, 


New York City 


February 17th Toronto, Canada 


February 19th—Lancaster, Pa 
March 3rd—New Rochelle, N. Y 
March 7th—Joint Recital at Car 
negie Hall with Anna Fitziu, So 
prano. 
March 21st—Syracuse, N. Y 
White Breakfast at 
Hotel Astor with Mozart Society 
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UNCONVENTIONAL CHRISTMAS PROGRAM. 


Given by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly in Omaha—A New Idea 
Skilfully Executed. 








\ Christmas church program which Thomas J. Kelly 
presented recently in Omaha was one so out of the ordi- 
nary order that it will interest choirmasters and clergymen 
to peruse it as appended hereinafter. Rev. Dr. Hulbert, 
an Eastern preacher of the highest ideals, wished Mr. 
ly to evolve a service that would impress the children 


Ke 
with the Christ child consciousness instead of the one 


obsessing idea of Santa Claus. This was the Kelly idea 


Org prelude, Ave Ma Arcadelt 
J logue 
Waiting f Redee 
© come, O come, Emmanue 
And ransom captive Israel 
That mourns in lonely exile here 
I the Sor {f God appear 
I I 1 nd Promise 
(1 reading of the Prophecy and Promise from the 
Old Testament.) 
The J ‘ f Mankind and the Answer of the Angels 
In that d ill the Lord of Hosts be for a crown of 
glor nd f diade f beauty unto the residue of His 
© Lord, be er nto us; we have waited for Thee 
Be TI vation in the time of trouble 
He ll be ver wrac is unto thee at the voice of thy 
en Hes he t He will answer thee Thou shalt 
eep ft ri 
Music by Sir John Staine 
V nal hymn, N ) Angels from the Realms of Glory. .Smart 
S. Hymnal, N 8 
(Congregation remain seated until choir enters.) 
Invocation, Lord’s Praye Doxology 
Orgu lo, Holy Night Buck 
{ 1, A Hunter Would a-Hunting from Heaven Go Brahms 
First Seripture Lesson 
The Magnificat (or Hymr f Mary in the house of Zacharias 
fter Elizabeth greeted her as the Mother of the Lord), 


Music by Sir Charles Stanford 
The Prayer—-Dresden Amen 
st, Stepher Day carol, Good King Wenceslas 


Mr. and Mrs. Kelly and Choir 


Traditional 


Hy N © Little Town of Bethlehem , 

S. S. Hymnal, No. 68 Tune, St. Louis (Second) 
Anthem, While All Were in Quiet Silence Herbert Wareing 
(The solo sung by Mrs. Kelly.) 

The Offertory 
Organ solo, Cradle Song Guilmant 
Carol, The First Nowell Traditional 


Address 
Sole The Virgin’s Lullaby Dudley Buck 
Vera Ione Beats 
Christmas hymn, No. 772, Holy Night! Peaceful Night 
S S. Hymnal, No K Old tune 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them.” 
Iiymns by the “Little” Ones 
We Are the Lambs of Christ’s Fold 


Away in a Manger 
(Under direction of Miss Hitt.) 
(Carol, Sleep, Holy Babe Dr. Dykes 
Scripture Lesson 
e Nut Dimittis (or Hymn of Simeon in the Temple on 
seeing the Christ Child) Chanted 
Prayer 
Reve nal hymn, No. 18s, O Come All Ye Faithful 
S. Hymnal, No. ¢ Reading 
(After the school and the choir pass out, the congregation 
will be seated in prayer and meditation.) 
Benediction 
Organ postlude Dethier 


Che processional “Angels from the Realms of Glory” 
was done with the entire Sunday school and choir, robed 
in white, the younger classes leading during the verse of 
the “Angels”; the younger men and older boys being in 
the aisle during the second verse, “Shepherds in their 
fields abiding,” followed by five shepherds in true Oriental 
costume with their crooks; then the older girls and some 


idult classes, “Sages leave your contemplations,” followed 


by Three Wise Men in correct costumes furnished by an 
experienced professional costumer from authentic pic- 
tures; then the choir leading the clergy with “Saints before 
the altar bending.” 

The program was highly original both in makeup and 
dress, and reports state that it was a very impressive serv- 
ice. “It had meaning and significance,” says one MUSICAL 
Courter informer, “and the entire prologue was given an- 
tiphonally ‘behind the scenes,’ as it were, before entering 


the sanctuary.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Kelly were booked for a recital of Irish 
folksongs at the Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, on January 18. 
Of the event, the Omaha Bee said in advance, under date 
of January 9: “It has been a long time since Mr. and Mrs. 
Kelly were heard in Omaha in this delightful diversion. 
Those who were present at St. Mary’s Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church one evening in March, 1904, when the pro- 
gram was first given, will recall it as one of the bright 
spots in Omaha’s musical history. Mr. Kelly has pains- 
takingly collected a number of genuine folksongs of Ire- 
land—and of Scotland and England, too—and arranged 
them in attractive groupings. How he presents them may 
better be told in an excerpt from a note of appreciation 
written to him by the late B. H. Barrows (United States 
Consul at Dublin, Ireland, 1876-1886), following that even- 
“T only want to express my delight at 
hearing the old songs sung by a genuine 1trishman, and, 
you will let me say, by a genuine artist. And Mrs. Kelly 
To many it was a revela- 
tion, to all a sincere pleasure, but, better yet, it was an edu- 
cation to every hearer. In doing this service you not only 
delighted your friends with an artistic song recital, but 
you have achieved something far higher, which was to 
teach them the tenderness, the pathos and the hidden tears 
of Irish song.’” 


ing’s program: 


shares first honors with you. 





SERBIA A MUSICAL NATION. 


(Percy A. Sholes in Gia London Evening Standard.) 

Through centuries of subjection to the Turks, three 
things have sustained the national spirit of Serbia—its 
Church, the municipal autonomy allowed it by its over- 
lords, and its songs. The first has been a spiritual bond 
for the Serbs themselves and a defense against the religion 
of their conquerors; the second has trained them in self 
government; the third has kept aflame patriotic feeling. 
When at last Serbia became again an independent nation, 
the result of these three influences was open to the world— 
and not least among them was that of the songs. 

A Singing People. 

For the Serbs are a singing people. You may see the 
peasants driving their rude ox carts into the towns, singing 
as they pass through the streets to sell their load of wood. 
Out of the towns they drive again before nightfall, singing 
yet more loudly if the price their wares have fetched has 
At work in the fields the laborers 
sing, and when work is done two young women, or two 
young men, may be found, with arms thrown around each 
other’s shoulders, trolling in unison some ballad or national 
song. Sometimes, as the peasants dance the Kolo, their 
At the weddings there is 
continuous song by the women, while the dance, both by 
men and women, goes merrily forward. 

In the churches is to be heard the old Byzantine Church 
music, imported centuries ago from the Greek monastery 
of Athos, which was for long the theological school where 
young Serbian priests received their training. Time has 
somewhat changed this music: it has taken on a national 
tinge, and it is said to be very characteristic and beautiful ; 


proved a good one. 


own voices provide its music. 


like the music of the Greek Church elsewhere, it is unac- 
companied by any instrument. 
The Ballad of the Hero Marko. 

What do the Serbs sing? Largely the deeds of their 
great men of the old days. Even in the remotest mountain 
village every peasant can tell you the legends of Kralyevitch 
Marko, the national hero of the Serbs. Marko is an actual 
historic personage who lived in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century. After the battle of Maritsa he proclaimed 
himself king of the Serbs. But for one small district he 
was compelled to acknowledge the suzerainty of the sultan, 
and at the battle of Rovino, in Rumania, he found himself 
obliged to fight with Mohammedans against Christians. “I 
pray to God,” he said, “that the victory may be to the 
Christians, even if I myself have to pay for it with my 
blood.” The battle went as he wished, but his own life was 
lost. There must be many Serbs today in the armies of 
Austria or Bulgaria whose prayer is a similar one. 

The ballads of Marko are a mark of union between all 
Serbs, whether they be in Old Serbia, Macedonia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Montenegro, Dalmatia or Croatia. All of 
them tell of the perfectly just man, who hated oppression 
of every kind; of the incomparably strong man, who wield- 
ed a mace compounded of 60 pounds of iron, 30 pounds of 
silver, and 9 pounds of gold; of the horse he rode, the 
strongest and quickest in the world, treated by his master 
as his best friend, sharing with him his wine. Marko has 
passed into Serbian mythology as its principal figure. 

The Ballads of Today. 

The art of the ballad maker is not yet dead in Serbia. 
Still there lives a race of song makers who tell the events 
of their village or their nation. Chedo Mijatovich, one 
time Serbian Minister at the Court of St. James, tells how 
when he was minister of finance his budget speech and 
the attack made on him by the leader of the Opposition 
were sung the same night in the cafés to the music of the 
national instrument, the gooslar. The poet-singers mod- 
eled their effusions on one of the popular Marko songs, 
representing the leader of the Opposition as the national 
hero, and the minister of finance as the quarrel seeking 
bravo, Moosa. All this, and much more, may be found 
in Chedo Mijatovich’s most enthralling account of his na- 
tion and his country, “Serbia and the Serbians,” published 
six or seven years ago. 

The gooslar, just mentioned, is a primitive stringed in- 
strument of maple wood, rather like a banjo in shape, but 
played with a bow. Other popular musical instruments are 
the svirala (a single flute), the dvoynitsa (a double flute) 
and the korablyitse (bagpipes). 

Art Music of Serbia. 

So much for Serbian folkmusic, largely the music of the 
countryside; now for a word or two on the art music of 
the nation, the music to be heard among the more cultured 
portions of the population in the towns. It so happens that 
I am at the moment overflowing with information on the 
subject as the result of conversatoin with a Serbian uni- 
versity professor, a musical enthusiast, at present in this 
country. The Serbs have no composer on the level of their 
great sculptor, Mestrovich, or the architect, Plecnik, but 
they have their symphony writers and opera composers. 
Some lectures which are at present being given by Dimi- 
trije Mitronovich at Lady St. Helier’s house are likely to 
make British musicians and critics better acquainted with a 
most interesting branch of Slav artistic activity. But the 
great opportunity to hear some of the work of Serb musi- 
cians will be the Slav concert in the Queen’s Hall today, 
when works of Binicki, Milojc Milogovich, and others will 
be given. I had better defer anything I have to say on Ser- 
bian art music until after this important event, when my 
knowledge will be more of a first hand character. 








MONARCHS OF VIENNESE OPERETTA. 


These pictures show the three kings of Viennese operetta, whose muse seems to be undisturbed by war, for the trio has produced new works within the year and is busy at 
other productions to be offered to the public shortly. Franz Lehar’s best known operetta is “The Merry Widow,” Leo Fall’s “The Dollar Princess,” and Oscar Strauss’ “The 
Chocolate Soldier.” The portraits (left to right) are Strauss, Fall and Lehar. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. 


PART SONGS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES. 
Victor Harris. 

“Night, and the Curtains Drawn” (four part song) (12 
cents). An extremely attractive, musicianly, original and 
well made number. Mr. Harris achieves some really origi- 
nal effects in harmony and part writing in a field which a 
great many good men have worked for many years. 

Three part songs—Murmuring Breezes” (16 cents). “On 
Wings of Dreams” (12 cents), “Neighbor Mine” (12 
cents), “Time’s Garden” (10 cents), “Nymphs and Shep- 
herds (12 cents). Arrangements of well known songs for 
three part women’s chorus, made with all the cleverness to 
be expected of a musician of Mr. Harris’ experience in this 
particular line. 

Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

“Alleluia” (single copies 40 cents postpaid, $30 a hun- 
dred). This hymnal embodies a collection of “things new 
and old” fittingly joined together, beautiful and historic 
hymns of the church mingled with songs of recent type and 
less formal character. 


The Board of Missions, 
T. Tertius Noble. 
“But Now Thus Saith the Lord” (10 cents). T. Tertius 
Noble is an infallible producer of church music which is 
dignified, singable, and effective, all at the same time. 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York. 
CHURCH MUSIC. 
H. Brooks Day. 
“An Easter Cantata” for mixed voices (75 cents). Melo- 
dious cantata in rather popular church style, not difficult 
to sing and agreeable for the congregation to hear. 


ORGAN. 
J. Frank Frysinger. 
“Chant Seraphique” (75 cents). 
James R. Gillette. 

“Souvenir” (60 cents), “Scherzando” (60 cents). 
Ralph Kinder. 

“Jour de Printemps” ($1). 

Gatty Sellars. 

“An Evening Idyl” (60 cents). 

None of these are what the organist knows as “straight 
organ music,” but they are attractive genre pieces, particu- 
larly melodious—just. the kind that the average congrega- 
tion vastly prefers to a dose of Bach. 


Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New York. 
PIANO. 
G. Ferrata. 

Three Poetic Dance Impressions—‘“At Sobieski’s Court 
(50 cents), “Mazurian Round” (60 cents), “Elfin Revel” 
(60 cents). 

Four Tone Pictures—No. 1 (40 cents), No. 2 (40 cents), 
No. 3 (50 cents), No. 4 (75 cents). 

Mr. Ferrata evidently knows quite a good deal about har- 
mony, is surely a good pianist himself and has a certain 
melodic gift, though the element of form seems to be 
something about which he bothers himself very little. 
Eastwood Lane. 

“In Sleepy Hollow’—Four tone pictures from Washing- 
ton Irving’s legend. Simple but tuneful and graceful short 
numbers. 


Boosey & Company. 


SONGS, 
Edward Elgar. : 

“The Chariots of the Lord” (75 cents). Noisy and pom- 
pous. Not particularly agreeable to sing nor effective 
when sung. 

Fay Foster. 

“If I Were King of Ireland” (60 cents). One of Fay 
Foster’s frankly popular numbers which yet has the sav- 
ing grace of good musicianship and makes a most effec- 
tive number, especially for tenor. 
Merlin Morgan. 

“Little Lass of Mine” (60 cents). 
“arch” class of encore songs, and is not particularly good, 
even in that class. 


This belong to the 


Roger Quilter. 

“Love’s Philosophy” (60 cents). Roger Quilter is a 
composer who does his best to reconcile the terms “English 
Ballad” and “real music” and nearly always succeeds in so 


doing. This is good music and at the same time a song 


that any popular audience would like to hear, with a big 
and stirring climax. Especially good for tenor. 
Walter Guernsey Reynolds. 

“Awakening” (60 cents). Rather better musically than 
the average, and hence perhaps not so well adapted for a 
popular number. 
Kennedy Russell. 

“Roseland” (60 cents). 
Wilfrid Sanderson. 

“Phyllis” (60 cents). One of those lively songs in 6/8 
which have so long been the love of minor English com- 
posers. 

C. Linn Seiler. 

“The Lights of Home” (60 cents). 

and melodramatic. 


As conventional as its name. 


Rather elaborate 


T. Wilkinson Stephenson. 

“Sunshine for Shadow” (60 cents). As conventional as 
possible, but nevertheless with a catchy refrain likely to 
make it good for a ballad concert. 

Amy Woodforde-Finden. 

“The Eyes of Firozee” (75 cents), “Forlorn” (75 cents). 
Both of these stamped with the “Woodforde-Finden” trade 
mark, though not belonging to the first class product of 
that concern, 


White-Smith Music Publishing Company. 
William Lester. 

“When I Am Dead, My Dearest” (50 cents), “May and 
Love” (50 cents). The second is the better of the two. 
sright little number, with elements of originality. 

ORGAN. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. 

“Melody in a Folksong Style” (60 cents). An arrange- 
ment for organ, based on a vocal number of Mr. Cadman’s 
called “Hidden Song.” 


C. F. Stayner, Salt Lake City. 
(Trade supplied by Breitkopf & Hartel.) 
C. F. Stayner. 
“For Dear Old Uncle Sam” (20 cents). 
of national songs. This is frankly popular in style, but has 
a catchy, vigorous march chorus, arranged for four voices. 


One of a series 


Good for schools, 


Metzler & Company, London. 
ORGAN. 
S. Coleridge-Taylor, 
Andante from the violin concerto in G minor, capably 
arranged by J. Stuart Archer. 


The Gilbert Music Company, Chicago. 
SONGS. 
J. Lewis Browne. 
“Longing” (60 cents). 
with a certain quiet, agreeable atmosphere of its own. 
Nicholas M. Davids. 
“Thy Will Be Done” (60 cents) 
originality, but straightforward, melodious and, with violin 


Simple and effective little song 


Not distinguished by 


obligato, makes a very useful church number. 
Walter Keller. 

“Canon in A Flat” (75 cents). This proves that Mr. 
Keller knows how to write a long and difficult 
though it is hard to think why anybody should want to 


canon, 


play it. 


C. W. Thompson & Co., Boston. 
PIANO. 
Henry Charles Gerwig. 
“First Humoreske” 
(50 cents), “Serenade’ 
Very conventional work, all of them. 
Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago. 
READINGS WITH MUSIC. 


“Second Humoreske” 


Cachucha” (<0 cents) 


(So cents), 


’ “ 


(60 cents), 


Phyllis Fergus. 

“Soap” (30 cents), “They Never Knew” (30 cents), “Two 
Fishers” (30 cents). Miss Fergus writes simple but not un- 
interesting music to accompany these popular recitations 
Done properly they should be very effective. 

SONGS. 
John Palmer. 

“The Lake Isle of Innisfree” (50 cents), “The Everlast- 
ing Voices” (50 cents) Mr. Palmer evidently likes the 
modern French style, but forgets, however, that a compos- 
er ‘must work with ideas as well as mere formulas in pro- 
ducing music of value. 

Faith Helen Rogers. 

“A Ballad of Trees and the Master” (so cents). It is 
good to be able to speak in truly hearty praise of a new 
song by a little known composer. Faith Helen Rogers 
won the students’ prize in the fourth biennial National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs’ competition for American com- 
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posers with this song and it was well worthy of a prize. 
Musically, dramatically, and vocally alike—it is effective 
in every way, and should be of much use on a program 
Felix West. 

“Melody in Song” (50 cents) 
which charmed our grandfathers and grandmothers back 
in the fifties and sixties 


This is the sort of thing 


PIANO. 
Allen Spencer. 

“Bach Album” for the intermediate grades (50 
The preface of this book sufficiently explains it: “In his 
many years’ experience as a teacher, the editor has often 
felt the need for a Bach Album of different grade from any 
heretofore published. There are excellent cle 
mentary collections, but between these and the complete 


cents). 


several 


original works there has been a lack of suitable material 

“It is hoped that this book may fill such a place. The 
selections, while not all taken in their entirety, are not sim- 
plified in any way, but are exactly as they appear in the 
original.” 


BIG AUDIENCE GREETS PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY IN BROOKLYN. 


Francis Macmillen, Soloist, Has Numerous Recalls. 





On Sunday afternoon, January 16, the Brooklyn Acad 
emy of Music was the scene of a large gathering of music 
lovers, the occasion being a concert by the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, with Francis Macmillen, violinist, as 
soloist. 

Brahms’ symphony, No. 2, 
of the orchestra’s work. Under Josef Stransky’s magnetic 
baton, a brilliant reading of this work resulted, the many 
Par 


in D major, was the feature 


shades of coloring being successfully brought out 
ticularly well played was the presto, which is replete with 
a spontaneous beauty, peculiarly individual. Two over- 
tures, that to “Fingal’s ( Mendelssohn) 
“Romeo and Juliet” (Tschaikowsky), and the symphonic 
poem, “The Battle of the Huns,” by Liszt, completed the 
afternoon. Particularly fine 


Cave” and to 


orchestral numbers for the 
was the last named, which closed the program in an alto 
gether fittingly brilliant style. 

Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” for violin and orchestra, 
served to display the finished technic and innate violinistic 
conception of Macmillen. Although 
symphony, the work is in reality a concerto, with a more 


Francis termed a 
elaborate orchestral part than is usual with concertos. Mr 
Macmillen played only three of the 
which the work is written, the allegro, andante and final 
In so doing he but followed custom, since the two move 
his technical per 


five movements in 


ments omitted are seldom played. Of 
fection and splendid interpretation, it is scarcely necessary 
to speak, since Mr. Macmillen has become a well known 
factor in the musical world, and more especially the 
field of violin music, and as such his readings are familiar 
Suffice it 


to say, that on this occasion he played with his usual bril 


to the majority of music lovers in this country 


liance and delighted the large audience, which resulted in 


numerous recalls. 


RRS 0 RR 
OBITUARY. 
John Walter Hall. 


John Walter Hall, well known in New 
and 


York’s musical 


circles as an organist vocal teacher, died suddenly 
from pneumonia Friday evening, January 14, at his home 
449 Convent avenue. Mr. Hall, who was formerly widely 
known as the organist of the Brick Church 


Henry van Dyke and also of Central Presbyterian Church 


under Dr 


nad devoted himself entirely to the teaching of voice. Hi 
studios were located in Carnegie Hall, and he numbered 
among his pupils Herbert Witherspoon, Betsey Lane Shep 
ard, Mrs. Ernest Hahn, of Pittsburgh, Zona Maic 


wold, Florence Jarvis and Lucy Marsh, whose Victor re¢ 


(oris 


ords have been famous for the past six years, and who 
for ten years was a pupil of Mr. Hall. After graduating 
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66 
from Yale, Mr. Hall went to Germany and France, where — is spoken, died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. George notice as a member of the Henry W. Savage Opera Com- 
he studied music W. Doane, South Orange, N. J., December 25, 1915. Dr. pany. 

Mr. Hall is survived by his widow, Louise Merrill Hall, Doane was born in Preston City, Conn., but spent the During his residence in Greenwich Mr. Chase had organ- 
and a son, Walter Merrill Hall. He was beloved by a host greater part of his life in Cincinnati. Early in life he  jzed the Greenwich Comic Opera Club. This is composed 
of pupils in all parts of the United States, who always was associated with the late Fannie Crosby, the blind song of many prominent society members. He took the leading 
felt the great force of his intellect and personality. He writer, she writing the words and he the music of many part in its first production, “Priscilla and John Alden,” 
was not only a great vocal teacher, but also a sincere friend hymns. Dr. Doane was eighty-three years of age. He eight years ago. Mr, Chase was a pupil of Max Heinrich, 
to all his pupils, and they feel that his place in their lives leaves a widow and two daughters. of Berlin, and Giraudet, of Paris. He was forty-four 
can never be filled years of age. 

The burial was in Mountain Grove Cemetery, Bridge- 3 
port, Conn., Mr. Hall's early home Henry Lucius Chase. 

Dr. William Howard Doane. Henry Lucius Chase, a baritone well known in comic GERTRUDE CONCANNON 
siatlaas opera circles, died at the home of Dr. J. E. Bowman, his 

Dr. William Howard Doane, composer of hymns, which — brother-in-law, in Greenwich, Conn., last Friday, January Western Manager: Pig Caatiees, The Orville, 
have been sune practically wherever the English laguage 14. He was a native of Boston, and gained considerable oth and Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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142§ Broadway, New York. 


iit ane |MREYL 


Coloratura Sopr: 
School of Bel "Canto OPERA SCHOOL 


Perfect Tone Piacing Guaranteed OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
All inquiries, 309 Fast 86th Street, N. Y. 
Branch Studio, Carnegie Hall. Phone, mg ty 3784. 


di BUTERA 


A 
R 
I 
ae 
E CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
T 
oO 





Operatic Tenor and 
Lieder Singer 





Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, Circle 1350 


Diane Lavoie-Herz 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Touring Canada and United States 
Season 1915-1916 


Impresario: HUGO GOERLITZ, 
is E, goth Street, New York. 








MAX JACOBS 


VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR 
New York Orchestra! Society 


The Jacobs String Quartet 





Address 9 West 68th Street, New York. 





Telephone 3970 Columbus 


MABEL RIEGELMAN 


PRIMA DONNA LYRIC SOPRANO 


Late of Chicago Grand Opera Company, Boston 
Opera Company (Guest), Stettin Municipal Opera 
House (Germany). 


CONCERT—OPERA—RECITAL 
Season 1915-16 now booking 
Address: 905 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 





ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


rooms. Founde 
dents of all aol 


all stringed and wind instruments, or, 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, an 
music, literature and zsthetics. 


Own buildin we one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
ed. by . Mendelssohn-Barthold 
Students received at 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: 
n, solo singing and thorough training for the 
sacred music, 


in 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 stu 
ter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 


Piano 


theory, composition, history of 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


DR. ROENTSCH 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 




















Coneress Hotel and Annex 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoled to 
public use of any hotel in the world, 
Magnificent Restaurant, Unsur- 
passed Cuisine, 
N. M. KAUFMAN, Pres. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 




















“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
feally great Pianos of the World.” -De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” -Pugno 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 





THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 W. Fourth) Street 





Cincinnati 








Master School for 
Composition 


535 West 147th Street 
NewYork : 


FPCE> 


HELD 


BEULAH BEACH 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Ine. 
MAURITS LEEFSON PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President 








2 oO RTH ‘Senne 


Management: 
Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg., 
Western Representative 
M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of hasan acesiniteann Baltimore 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


Cafenge 


Sc 








SOPRANO : 
Addre 438 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 
Composer Pianist 
JOHN Concerts and Recitals 
ADAM Instruction 
i Room 16, Metropolitan 
Opera House Buliding 





FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


Ogden, Utah (240 Voices) 





Joseph! Ballantyne Just completed fourth success- 
eee ful tour to Pacifc Coast 
CONDUCTOR 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


John J. McClellan 
Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Fred C. Graham, Music Bureau 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Management: 
McIntyre 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AacE FREDERICKS 


VIOLINIST 


Management beset Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg., 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 


Building 








Chicago, Ill. 











LOS ANGELES - - CALIFORNIA 
sno | Q'S BURN 

MERRIFIELD Lyric Soprano 

Mezzo-Contralto | farmery tora) pw Stay 
Recitals, Gueatea. Operas 


Miss Osborn will accept a limited number of pupils at 


89 SO. 10th STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


_ OF MUSICAL ART 


"CENTRAL MUSIC HA 





| 
| 
| 





FRANKLIN STEAD 


Director 


Peoria Musical College 


Music, all Dramatic Art, Languages. 
Artists and ¢ Own building. 
Catalog Address , Peoria, Ill 


branches: 
xperienced teachers, 


234 N. Madison Ave. 


Ganapol School 


50 superior teachers 
All branches taught. 


Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganapol, Director 





Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











-66 East Van 
a St..Chicago 


attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments, Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable, For 
terms and dates, address Harrier Martin SNow, 
Manager, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, (In 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wabash 8740. 


Chicago’s most 








NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Teachers 














GEORGE 

Practical Training Courses for 
Artistic Piano Playing 
Tue Farerten System — 


BOOKLETS HALL--NEW YORK 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Il 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new yg ay Concerts, 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 

per altet ¥ of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


CARNEGIE 








REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND ‘BOWS—VIOLAS AND. CELLOS 
Artists know the 


tones are ‘‘ sweet’’ 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
ties are distinguished in 
power, intensity, 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths stopped fifths,thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withe!l quickly 


from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo, If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet—"An Artist's 
Touch’*— which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS, 

Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 






comparison with other 
new or famous old vie- 
lins. If desired, gradual 





charge accounts opened. 


Reindahi Grand Model, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R. F.D. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


responsiveto bow-pressure | 
| beginning to highest per 


rarity of violinswhose | 


bril- | 


Walter Spry Music School 








E 

E SOPRANO 

4 Address: 

z 2314 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

C Teacher of George Porguenan, Berlin; K Cl 

E w E E- Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, ; Geo Dixon, “ . ... 

0 Shannah Cumming, athertots Bloodgood, Florence 

7 Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 

C 1435 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

E Met Opera House Building Specrat Oreratic Training (INCLUDING AcTIOoN) 





METROPOLITAN OPERA CO 
For concert engagements apply to 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 


= MUR 








Fine Arts Bullding 
Chicago 


Musical Directors 
Walter Spry. Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovits. 


Chicago Musical College 


624 S. Michigan Boulevard 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 

















PONTIUS, Direct nt of M 
CHARLES Mt HOL' D Department Orat nd D tie Art 


001 DRAMATIC ART 





WILLIAM IH 


The ynal Facilities, Organization ar ‘ 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF Music, ORATORY AND 


poe eres ST., S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 

Courses in all branches of Music, Orator ad mat Irt ent Post-G 
equal in standard to sicnifes irses given in European S ] nd ¢ ‘ | t 
of Forty-four Each department under Ma ters of wide reputation ita al ting I y 
equipped stage for acting and opera. School open all the year Puy y ent at . Send for 


Iilustrated Catalog ‘‘( 





N lodern 
Ideal Residence 
Positions secured 


Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies 


for qualified pupils. 


Dancing, 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 


Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 
430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


Catalogue and circulars 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


mailed on request, 























‘N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


| professors. 


No. 3 | 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors Cart Hern, Aust UST FRAEMCKE, 
Instruction in all branches of music from first lvantage te idents: H nony lectures 
fection ert b | ng, vocal sight re ling. 
SEND FOR CATAI OGUE 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 


es AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


rhirty-eight of the best known and experienced 








(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
( ple Courses in Voice, Organ, Piar Stringed Instrument Pub 
School Music; Theoretical and Histo Brar ¢ 


30th SEASON 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 

















MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 
STEINWAY Mason & Homlin 
PIANOS 
aod daiadsateneildadtiee as “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK _ © OQ 


AND 


t. P . » 20-24 - ~ ~ - HAMBU 
s aull, Schanzenstrasse RG p CIP. w D FACTORIES 
( Steinway Hail, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


. ) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Warerooms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, end BOSTON] 
Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















and Pravek PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 














JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 











tured by 1 


JEWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 




















THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of ae 


today. 
It is built to satisfy the most ay 


cultivated tastes 


The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 






































SLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











